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The Senior Adult Education Program (SAEP) for Monroe 
County, Michigan, conducted a documentation and analysis of the 
program component that provides high school completion classes in two 
local nursing homesi Three general research questions were (1). 
benefits to nursing home residents frpm the programs, (2) design of 
classes in nursing homes comparable to traditional high school 
prograas, and (3) demonstration of validity of screening and 
assessment instruments^ One task force developed a screening 
instrument to evaluate prospective students, adapted the San Diego 
Quick Assessment Test, and developed the individualized Learning Plan 
to effectively chert students' progress. Another task force 
identmed differences between SAEP and the local high school program 
and integrated that knowledge into training. materials for traditional 
high school teachers to help them become competent educators of 
institutionalized older adults. Inservice sessions aad a statewide 
^woricshop were then held. Analysis included interim evaluation 
techniques and pre- and post-measurements. Results indicated that 
students benefited by receiving the cogaitive and therapeutic effects 
of ^Scation. instructors benefited- by pubUc adult education moving 
closer to development of replitiable standards. This 58- page report 
narrative concludes with 19 specific recommendations. Appendixes 
provide a detailed collection of the documentation process and final 
products (instruments, forms, training manual). (XLB) 
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ABSTRACT 



Education, as a facilitator of well-bcinq, has become a need 



for many of" tbaay elderly^. " The "SenloFl\dult Education Program (SAEPj 
is addressing this need thrpugh_Mgh ^cbpol ccirii^ 

education opportunities that it provides to older adults in f'onroe Coun- 
ty, MI. One component of the SAEP has taught classes in nursina homes 
and convalescent centers for three years and as a result l)as become in- 
creasingly aware of the debilitat ina^ffects of insti tutj^nalj^aLy^n. 

This report .is the sunmiation of a one year documentation effort 
conducted by the SAEP of their irursinq hone component to validate the 
process in operation. The project proceeded by analyzina the process 
and'the impact of the program by means of asking three general research 
.questions v/hich v/ere addressed by task forces from the sta^f of the SAEP 
and by an independent validation study. Analysis' included interim eval- 
uation techniques as well as traditional pre- and post-measurem.ents . 
Input, process, and output variables were identified and cateriorized to 
facilitate the study. " 

Res.ults indicate that a beneficial change occurred due to the inter- 
vention reported. Students benefited by receiving the cocrnitive and 
therapeutic effects of education. The instructors and the profession 
benefited in a multiple of ways not the least of which v/as that public 
adult education moved closer to the development of repXicable standards. 

The. report concludes that the value of quality education interven- 
tion by prepared professional instructors in a nursing home is -hioh for 
t> 

the student and the instructor. Also, that much is to be gained by a 
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continual dialoauc between individuals and aaencies who toaether work 
to improve v;ell-beinq of the older individual. Nineteen^ specific re- 

commendations ' are included. Appendices provide a detailed collection 

I * 

of the documentation process and the final products. 

^ THe^aterial contained-^ in the report is intended to be useful to 
educators and other community service providers throughout the country 
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FOREWORD 



The publication of this final report marks the- official 
conclusion of an extraordinary learning experience for a 
group of Pioneering professionals — pioneering, because they 
have paused in the practice of their art to expand and advance 
it; professionals , because they believe sufficiently m what 
they do to call themselves into question. 

• . Insuring Qu ality Education in Nursing Homes and Convales- 
cent ciHti?r "was originally proposed to the Section 310 Grants 
Prpgraun for two reasons? 

1. We had surveyed our teachers as to their 

successes, frustrations, and recommendations 
and found an interesting paradox. ' Even 
those who were most commited to their work 
■ with th6 institutionalized elderly occasion- 
ally expressed feelings of ambiyalence . 
Generally stated, these feelings arose, on 
the one hand', out of a' sense of responsibility 
to their prior training and experience — they 
knew what 'they were supposed to be doing 
ai^dult educators. On the other , hand, their 
sensitivity to their day-to-day experience 
and their growing empathy for their students 
kept pushing them to question the relevanc'e 
of their training and to experiment with 
approaches that communicated. They were get- 
ting results, but were unsure as to whether 
t . their results fit into tire- larger high school 

education model. 
» ^— — 

i< 

2. At the same time w^ found ourselves increas- 
. ' ingly- involved in a state-wide controversy/ 
. dialogue with t>eople at every level of the 
• education netwcrk. The talk centered around 
whether i't was^propriate for public adult 
education programs to even attempt to serve 
this clientele. The arg'oments against the 
effort tended to- center around assumptions 
about the "vocational training" nature of a 
high school education and about the ability 
of institutionalized older people to learn. 

The proposal, -then, was intended to address both the "whether 
or-not" and. "how-to" issues that our work had thrust upon us. 
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\ ^ This repor t looks back, over the year's work by way of 
-siimmaxyr; — I^ro'ok nacJc" as' the author of the grant and as the 
administrator of it. In my former role I felt a certain 
emotional attachment to the project^ but in my latter role 
I operated^ , for the most part ^ at one remove from the actual 
impleJnentatioh' and^ thereby ^ gained more objectivity as the 
original proposal was transformed by the staff. From the 
beginning^ it ^seems to me, the grant was blessed by seren- 
dipity. When Bill ,McDermotf agreed to become the project 
director^ we acquired a leader whose education ^ experience r 
And personal vision provided us with the directidn and 
attitudes <we needed. A .grant proposalf after all A is nothing 
more than educated speculation. One perceives a pi^oblem and 
promises to do something about it in some way. Bili>'s prior 
experience in alternative education had made him an uncompro- 
mising iconoclast. His knowledge of educational gerontology 
groxinded us in solid theory. Most importantly, his faith in 
our students and in his staff gave us the confidence to break 
.with ,t!raditional thinking; More than once I heard him say, 
•^Trust yourself." He never imposed his will; he fostered 
growth. This report reflects that growth, even if it does 
not capture it. That's because growth is a process. Bill 
would say, which is always stepping into the future, just out 
of reach. 

I am delighted with what our "IQE Staff" has accomplished. 
They have broken nev; ground for adult education professionals 
and they have .challenged ^us to follow them into the future* 



John A.' Murray 
Director 

Senior Adult Education Program 
for ilonroe County 
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SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION 

Education, as a facilitator of well-being, has become a 
need for many of today's elderly, whose sense of well-being 
isadversly affected by such modern realities as: 

1. ,the rate ot change, 
,2. the growth of specialization, 

3. changed hviman relationships, 

4. enlargement of choices, 

5 . technology . 

Despite all of the hardships that these realities create and 
the adjustments that they require, well-being can be positively 
affected through involvement with the process of education. 

The Senior Adult Education Program (SAEP) for Monroe County* 
is addressing this need through high school completion and continuing 
education opportunities that it provides to older adults. A year 
ago^~the SAEP began a one-year documentation and analysis of the 
component in their program that serves two local nursing homes. The 
study addressed three broad issues: educational gerontology, 
institutionalization, and professional dissemination. 

EDUCATIONAL GERONTOLOGY 

Educational gerontology is not a separate field of study ^or 
practice. t^-Mc. area of specialization within tjie generalized 
field of education. It is like many others— bi-lingual education, 
special education, pre-school education, adult basic education, 
etc., -that have appeared of late within and throughout the field. 



♦Bedford Public Schools, Temperance, MI: Administers 



Specifically^ educational gerontology , for purposes of this 
project, refers to the application of gerontological knowledge 
to the practice of educating older adult students. This com- 
bining of knowledge to practice is intended to: 

assist the professional 
preparation of competent 
educators of older adults, 

^ 2 . to allow the older adult to 

most benefit from a formal 
classroom experience. 

* ^ The need to develop this specialized area is precipitated by 
the growth of adult education programming by many local school 
distripts. This growth has caused the realization that an adult 
student needs as much a life-staqe related approach to his/her 
education as does a child for whom the traditional elementary and 
secondary systems and teacher training programs have been designed. 
Further, if the adult requires a life-stage related approach, as 
doe's the child, then developmental psychology tells us that,* so 
does the older adult , sin,ce the elder student has his/her own indi- 
vidual life stage with its subsequent chronological, social-personal 
pyscho logical, and cognitive characteristics. 

The growth in older adult education programs has exposed the 
dearth of adequately, prepared instructors and administrators who 
are capable of practicing quality education with older students. 
The demand for these professionals is greater than the current supply 



-Dorothy, Coons , PH.D., Director of Continuing Education, Institute 
of Gerontology," University of Michigan describes the situation: 

The issue of in-service training for 
teachers is a crucial one. It is the teaching 
staff who set the tone of any educational pro- 
gram by both assisting in the development of 
curricula and by presenting it appropriately 
to the elderly student. This requires a sensit- 
ivity to the needs of the elderly, knowledge 
about the aging process, and transalation of 
this knowledge into teaching skills. A model of 
such teacher training would be extremely valuable, 
and to our knowledge, no such model now exists. 

Presently there exists no standards for the certification of 
a teacher who works with older learners. State regulations re- 
quire "secondary certification." And yet, for many of those cur- 
rently practicing education with older adults, due to the lack of 
classroom materials, the part-time nature of their positions, the 
need to "carry your classroom in the trunk of your car", the lack 
of background in such practical considerations as to how best ■ 
evaluate an older student, their jobs require more preparation, 

more creativity and mor^ dedication than most traditi^al_po5- 

itions for which there exists training programs. 

Dr. H.Y. McClusky outlines the facts cloarlv: 

In the first place, both research and a 
growing body of tested field experience indicate 
clearly that the primary ability to learn does not 
necessarily decline with age. As Professors Baltes 
(Penn State University) and Schaie (University of 
Sou', hern California) state in a recent ■ article en- 
titled the "Myth of the Twilight Years, ' the I.Q. 
does' not slide downhill, but in some dimensions in- 
creases with age. . 

In the second place, this fact applies as 
much to 'residents in nursing homes and convalescent 
centers as it does to older persons who are rel- 
atively well and_able_ to enjoy independent livinrr. 
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In tl^e third nlace, to be realistic hov/ever, 
there iY "of ten a" diffcrepancv-between an older 
person's primary ability to learn and his/her 
nerfc rxnance as a learner. 

But in the fourth pface, this discrepancy 
can be overcome. The older Person can be re- 
introduced to learninq and may advance in his 
learnina performance by the use of content anci 
instructional procedures adapted to his needs 
^ ^ and livina^situation, in so doing achieve quality 
education. 

INSTITUTIONALIZATION 



- For the last three years the SAEP has taught classes in 
nursing homes and convalescent centers and has become increas- 
inqly aware of the debilitating effects of institutionalization 
upon the older adult, mostly from the perspective of his/her 
ability to "perform" as student, but also with reaard for the 
overall grov/th and development of the individual person. 

Lieberman3 suggests that institutionalized elderly 
share the following characteristics: poor adjustments, dispression 
and unhappiness; intellectual ineffectiveness because of increased 
rigidity and low energy; negative "self t image , feelings of - - 

personal insignificance and impotence; and a view of self* as 
"-old. They tend to be docile and submissive, to show a low ranae 
of interests and activities and to live in the past. Thev are 
withdrawn and unresponsive in relationship to others. 

Butler"^ presents a profile of the institutionalized 
elderly similar to Lieberman's. 

Seventy percent are women simplv because 
they live longer than men. Fiftv percent of 
nursina-home residents either have no livina 
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relatives or have no direct relationship with 
even a distant j-elative. The average age of 
residents is seventy-e4.ght . Ninety-six percent 
axe white i a consequence of the shorter life 
expectancies and greater admission difficulties 
of minority aroups. Sixty to eighty percent are 
poor— though they may not have been poor when they 
entered old age — and have been on public assist- 
ance or the Federalized Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI) program. Some 85 percent of persons 
who enter nursing homes die there, and the average 
length of stay is 1.1 years. One-third of all 
those who are adinitted die within the first 
year; another third live up to three years in 
, the institutions. The remaining third survive 
'beyond three years. The vast majority of nursing- 
home patients have more than one physical ailment. 
Ahnnt 16 percent" have serious hearing defects 
and a similar percentage suffer serious visual 
handicaps. (p. 276).. \ 

\ 

In August of 1980 the Michigan Department of Mental Health 
issued a memo on the subject. "The Development of Community Mental 
Health-nursing Home Consultation & Service Agreements." The 
directive states in part: ^ 

The elderly are dramati'-ally underserved by 
the community mental health system. While repre- 
senting only five percent of the elderly, nursing 
home residents display behavioral and emotional 
problems of untenable proportions; Estimates of 

the incidenc e of r.ental health problems amona this 

" population consistehtlyj. approach fifty percent. 



Prior to the adoption of the current Mental Health 
Code, two-thirds of this at need population met 
the admissions 'criteriaj for state hospitals. This 
fact, combined with the; de-institutionalization 
of older people from state hospitals into nursing 
homes, has created the' situation where there are 
noyj more mentally ill older people in nursiriq 
homes in Michigan than in state hospitals. Althoucrh 
lecrally residents of CMH catchment areas and elia- 
ible for services, few CMH boards have identified 
older adults in nursing homes as a target population. 
The legislature has now recognized the role of 
community mental health- boards in nursina homes 
with the' reguirements for consultation and service 
agreements . ' . — ^ — 
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A stu-5y, reported in The Last Home for the Aced» 



was conducted v;hich cor.pared four phases in the process }:GCon 
inc institutionalized, in order to determine the effects of 
institutionali-'ation. 



The phases v/ere* 

1. A period v;heh one is very old and livinc 
in the community, which, for scne^ is a 
"pre-decision" period that antedates a 
decision to seek institutional care, 

2. An anticipatory institutio^nalization 
period while awaiting admission to the 
institution, after havina decided to 
seek institutional care, 

3. An initial adjustment period lastina 
tv;o months after entering the institu- 
tion that follov/s the acute dis-eruilrb- 
rium of the first month or so, 

4. An adaptation period throuch the first year 
after admission. (p. 209) 

The findings indicate: 

. . • changes in psychological functioning 
from the **predecision" period to ^the period 
v;hile av;aiting admission v/ere dramaticallv 
similar to those generally cited as induced 
by the harmful qualities of institutional life ' ^ 
itself. 

The portrait 2 monthj after entcrina and 
livina in the institution environment is, with 
only minor exceptions, like that before admission 
and, thus, is best explained as induced by the 
v/aiting-list period rather than by th6 e^ntrance 
period • 

By the end of the first year after enter- 
ing the institution, som.e residents shov; no 
serious adverse chances, v;hile others have 
either markedly deteriorated or diecl, nf the 
eighty-five respondent.; who entered the institu- 
tion, forty-four suffered these extreme outcomes 
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Since those who manifest severe outcomes 
by the end of the first year also show more 
extreme emotional and physical changes after 
the first 2 months, environmental discontinuity 
may have adverse effects. For those vzith more 
favorable out-comes after a year, the reactions 
two months after admission v/ere usually less 
severe-they improved in life satisfaction and 
exhibited lessened anxiety, but they, too, v;are 
affected, by the 'change to institutional life: 
hope decreased, although less so than for the 
more vulnerable; body pre-occupation increased; 
and they perceived themselves as less capable of 
self-care and as more hostile in interaction with 
others* Prom the initial period through the 
end of the first year, those who showed no 
marked neaative effect:- nevertheless shewed 
diminished feelings of -well-beine and a further 
heightened perception of themselves as hostile 
in inter-action with others. 

(p. 214-216) 

. Based upon the characteristics of the institutionalized! e^-'sr 
ly and\their three years of teaching experience the ST^EV identi- 
fied tv70 educational needs: 



1. the life-changes that most institutionalized 
elderly are experiencinc can be. positively 
effected by an educational intervention, 

2. instructors of institutionalized eld-rlv 
need training in these life-chances to 
enable them to present classes in an 
appropriate manner. 



Dr. Coons supports this point of viev;: 

i Pesearch^results f rom ou^^^rojects , qyor a 

ten year period, in institutional settincfs shewed 
hime and time again, that many elderlv persons, 
given the opportunity, not only welcomed a variety 
of education programs, but benefited frcn them, 
'^oth mentally and physically. Our visitinr 
and ofc serving 'classes for elderly persons in a 
num.ber of nursing homes in this area stronrl'^ rein 
forces this belief.*^ 
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DISSEMINATION 



As :::4si SAEP developed its nursina home component over three 
years, they became aware that there existed little continuing 
education materials, or c lassroom materials or professional standards 
to support their efforts. They also learned, however, that there 
did exist similiar educational proarams scatter-d through-out 
Michigan. Generally, these similarities centered around the charac- 
teristics of the student-body and the continuina education needs 
of the teachers and planners. 

In addition, through graduate study, SAEP staff became aware 
that there did exist a solid body of theorv which was directly 
applicable to their practice . They reasoned chat if these theories 
were combined with the spontaneous practice that they had developed; 
and, that if .this "combining" wag conducted in such a manner "that 
it was accessible and applicable to other practitioners in similiar- 

process v;ould be initiated with the 
potential to become an effective network for dissemination of 
continuous education materials, classroom materials and profession- 
al standards. Dr. Coons agreed with "this assessment: 

The dissemination of curriculum development 
and teacher training to others would afford the 
means to develop such programs and upgrade already 
• existing ones. Our contact with educators from " 
school systems around the country strongly indicates 
theN^imelmess of your proposed project and its 
potential for uparading the ouality of life in treat- 
ment settings for the elderlv.8 
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, SECTIOn II 

GENERAL OPIENTATIOM 

THE SENIOR ADULT EDUCATION PROCRA^M 

Bedford Public Schools; Temperance, Michigan has adninister- 
ed the Seni or A dult Education Program for five years. The program 
offers high school completion classes and continuing education 
opportunities to adults over 55 years of age throughout Monroe 
County, Michigan. Classes? are conducted in 5 Senior Citizen 
Centers, 4 Senior housing complexes and 4 nursing homes and 
convalescent centers from September to June. The follov/ina table 
shows the number of individuals earning their hiqh school diploma 
from the SAEP over the past five years: 

• . YEAR ^UMBKH OF 

GRADUATES 



1977 


3 


1978 


8 


1979 


13 


11)80 


20 


1981 


1\> 



CLASSES I:J NURSING HOMES 

ip^^o years ago (May, 1979; an initial assessment of the nursing 
home component was conducted by the SAEP Staff. The following 
list sumiharizes their findings: 

I. Successes * , 

A. Mental, physical and therapeutic ^ ^fects, 
of clashes on students 

1. Mental and physical stimulation 

2. Increased personal motivation 

3. Provides cnportunity for self-expression 

4. ■ Increases jelf-conf idence 

5. Increases enthusiasm for life 

6. Encourages-, sense of self-v/orth 

7. Provides opportunity for exercising 
freedom of choice 

8. Provides goals to strive toward 

9. Focuses attention av/ay from problem-, 
oriented self 

9. 
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10. Enables students to better . 
cope with the deraands of 
institutional livina 

11. . Encouraqes pride in acconplishinents 

12. Encourages an increased av;areness 
of self and surroundinas 

13. . Students become more alert and active 

14. Aids in adjustment to nev; environment 

15. Provides opportunity' for personal fulfillnen-: 

16. Increases coordination, strength,- misc-le- 
bone 



B. Educational v^ilue of classes for students 

Students display eaaerness and an interest 
in-*-up^=.CQi3.inq schedules and plans 

2 . Reactivatcs~^iia^l^e--n-i-nds_^^^^^ 

3. Ptudents feel -^ree to contributo~^'tHou'Thts— -1 
and feelincTs to class, even i^^ physicall^^ 
handicJapped. 

4. S^timulates an interest in the community 

5. Studen+iG feel more a part of the community 
throaah such thinas diricusnions o*^ i.q.ques 
before the voter.c; 

6. Provides an opportunity to learn nev: thinrs 

7. '^rovic'es an opportunitv to earn a hinh 
school diploma 

Students aain a nev/ outlook on ^-chools and 
education 

9. Encourages a sense of accomplishment 
{e.g., Le Journal)* 

10. Helps students to understand v'hat is ^-appen* 
ing now 

11. Emphasizes abilities, not disabilities 
(use good arm, good Icc, etc.) 

12. Encouraqes active involvement 

13. Serves to dra^-; people out- of themselves 

14. Encouraaes ne\7 bxpectaticns — many nov core 
to class on their 6\m, are reauy cinrl v.'oitinr 
for teacher, look, f onward to class starting 

15. Helps people to rer.ember things from their 
past ^ 

le. Encouracrcs independence 

17. Provides opportunities ' to perlJorm and te.ackes 
and improves these skills (e.g., -'usic Class) 
13. Improves motor ^ social, and su*-jective skills 

19. Teaches people to thin}' for themselves, 
make choices 

20. Provides reality therapy*' 

21. Encouraqes involvement in operation of facili 
(e.g.. Patient's nill of Pirhts, advisory 
councils) 

periodic publication v/rittc- h^^ students o^ SAEP 
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22. Encourages a nove fron an cmpliasis on 
* entertainncnt-typc activities to nore 

purposeful- behaviors that build ^ self - 
esteen 

23. Teaches skills that ctudcnts^ can use 
privately 

24. Encouraqcs a more creative, imaginative 
viev; 

■ 25.- Teaches ^n appreciation for verbal and ^> , 
written self -expres ''.ion 

26. ?fdvTSe^s~~an-^tmosphere-that^ allows^ ^ 
visiting staff members to viev; resiclents"^ 
in a nev;, more positive light 

27. ' Provides an opportunity for therapists 
to work with teachers and students in a 
nev; v/ay 

28. Encourages s.tudents to bring their ov/n 
work to class 

29. Generates out-of -class' discussions that 
>_Djften_results in suggestions to the teacher 

30. Creates a^situation where people of diff- 
erent ages x^rith different* disabilities 
can mix, cooperate, and collaborate 
successfully toward a common goal ie.a., 
short story written by students in Le Journal) 

C. Quality of life considerations for students a ttendina 
classes 

1. Promotes a sharing of experiences with 
teachers and other students 

2. Creates a social atmosphere that fosters 
love and friendship *^ ^ 

3. Provides contact with people from outside 
world 

4 . Provides opportunity for people to Income 
av;are of others* needs *^and uniqueness 

5. Provides opportunity 'to Help 'others (e.g., 
arranging chairs, getting coffee, etc.) 

6. Family of residents oft^n ask that their 
relatives be encouraged to join classes 



II. FRUSTPJ^.TIOMS 

A. Teachers need more information on individual students 
3. Teachers often experience conflict with other 
activities (cards, parties, other groups) 

C. Teachers feel a need to "cover up" what they are 
doing 'sociallv for their students 

D. , rsolation, when it is used as punishment for residents, 

is harmful to classes 
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.n. Classes are distract"*d by public address svstens 
in facilities 

F. Teachers resent having to justify v.'hat they arc 
"--doing in the nursing hones* (speciai education v;as 
cited as an example of a similar hind of v;ork that 
everyone supports) _ : ^ 

G4' Teachers are frustrated by the "cet-a-job*' orient- 
ation of high school conp^etion programs 

mi RECOMMEMDATIOITS - " ^ 

A. Increase cooperation with staff at facilities' (e.g., 
getting residents ready for ftlass) ^ . . 
, P. increase st^ff in' craft cl|isses (pajoritv^of students 

^ * -need^more-_indi^i^^^l attention) 

e. Improve screening TTe'thods-'Usedliefor^^plclcincT,^ students 

in classes > ^ 

T^.. Orient classes around^ themes 

E. Arrange more 4frequent meetings with teachers, aides, 
and activity directors'. 

F. .Replace* l<fcter grades <^ith more individualised written 
, comments* 

Jiimit cl^ass size to tL2 or less or increase aides to . 
tv7o or more 

II. Tag diabetics , ^ > 

I. Arrange for access to .filed information such as medical 

diagnosis, educational background, handicaps and/or^ 

sensory losses • *^ 

One ^ear ago (1979) a list of O bserved Changes compiled 
by the program staff. The list; as follov/s, intended to catalogue 
changes that the program staff could observe, in the nursinr hore 
environnent since they first begcn their classes in 1^77: 

OBSERVED CHANGES 

1977 1980 ' . 

1. There is an increased interest amongst students in 
obtaining a high school diploma. 

2. There is increased interest in learninc; new thinas. 
Students have sent, requests to our program surcrest- 
ing possible nev; classes. 

3* There is more interest on the part of the nursinr 
hone staff in what we are doing. 

4. The students appear to be more interested in life. 
They have a reason to get up, a purpose to be. 

5. Students are more av/are of things goinc on in the 
world outside the nursing home microcosm. 

C. Self-images of the students have definitely improved. 
They have discovered they are s-ill interesting people, 
thfey can be creative, -their opinions are still valuable 
they are able to compete, to achieve and to expedience 
nev; things . 

1-2. 
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7. Students ^have gained confidence. _ 
8 't'here is ah improved sense of security; They 
'• . / are still a nart of society and not ignored 

/ the more able doers in the outside, world. 

9. There is impfoved mental and physical dexterity. 
10*. The attention span, tolerance, level and iisten- 

ina abilities have all increased. 
11 There is more interest taken in personal appear- 
ance since the classes provide a social setting 
. - . v/here residents come together. ^ 

12. Communication skills have improved due to.,the- 
^need to organize thoughts to be expressed 
'verbaliy or on paper. 

■ * • The study conducted this year (with funds from Section 310) 

by the S^V of the nursing home component is based upon, the follow- 

•• ing':data: 

V- ' •'. • DATA FROM THE 

. ' NURSING nam study, i9So-fli • 



1. Students returning from the 

1979- 80 school year 3« 
Z. New students for the 

1980- 81 school year 33 

3. Total . - ,11. 

4. Students at Site I 2y 

5. Students at Site II 42 

6. Average number of classes each 
•student attends . ■ ^-2 

7. Total Student/Teacher relation- 
ships ^ 

8. Efiucational Level of Students 

grade 0-5 16 
6-9 16 
10-12 6 
Graduate 15 
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, PERSONNEL . > . . 

There are tv/o categories of personnel involved in this study: 

1. ' the professional, 

<« » ' 
^ 2* the s'tudeht. 

The study -v/as desianed to have impact upon both categories of 
involved ifidividuaxti . / 

The f irst: ^oup" / professional personnel, is hierarchicar~iri 

nature, -but in operation iu is quite decentralized. 

PROFESSIONAL PERSOtmEL nWOL^TED IN. 310 >STUDY 



FUNCTION 

Funding 
. Source 



AGENT 

nichiaan State Dept. of 
Education - . , 

Adult Sc Extended Learning 
Services-Mae Mittag Consultant 
P.O: Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 4,8909 

Bedford Public v'achool 
'Adult & Comnunity Ed. 
Jerry ?7ing. Director 
8486 Douglas Rd. ^ 
!J?emperancG , MI ^ 48182 

f^onroe County Consortium 
of- Adult Education ^ 
T'Tayne Langshied, Director 
G285 Jackir.an 
Tenoerance, !!I ' 4 81C2 



Hcnior Adult rdiication ^roaran, * 
John Murray, pirector Sponsor 
502 Bin 
rionroe, :*I ^21(^1 ' 



Administrative 
Agent 



-Liaison 



Insuring- Cuality Education 
'in vTurr>inc Kones 
Dill McDemott, "Director 



'Project Staff 



502 



:ir 



RESPONSIBILITY 
Pegulatory 



J 



Fiscal 

Accountability 



Advisorv' 



Supervisory 



Operational i no 
?tud^^ 
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The 310 project staff was recruited' from the SAEP and con- 
sisted of ten individuals working a varying number of part-time 
hours on the project. Both teachers and administrators were 
represented, as were the four disciplines reflected in the 
program curriculum^ The average age was 33 years. There were 
six women and four men. Nine were certified instructors while 
the tenth' staff member was a licensed registered nurse. Most 
held master's degrees in their field, and together they repre- 
sented Qver 25_yearS'-of— teaching experience with older learners. 

The second group of involved personnel, the student, is 
typically female, white, 74 years old with a 7th grade education. 
She is enrolled in four classes per week which means she h^s at 
least U hours of teacher contact time. She has slight but notice- 
able hearing and sight loss and experiences limited mobility due 
to a minor stroke. Three .specif ic profiles, compiled by the 
nursing home .supervisor f ollo\ : 

1. Birth date: 10-2-35 

Education level: 3rd grade 
; For credit 

10/79 - Physical therapy evaluation: 
poor muscle control, shaky, 
needs encouragement, demands 
a lot of attention, push- her 
to complete her project and 
then to help others. 

Muscle disorder - Alert and orientated, 
mood swings 

^ . 12/79 - Observation in craft class: 

alert and orientated, stayed with 
the project through completion, 
inspected and corrected work. 

2/80 - Job breakdown for craft class: 

category 3 - has some use of hands 
for activities involving gross 
motor skills, can follow directions 
and complete several parts of a project. 
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Birth date: 8-9-93 
Education level: ' none 

-rredif 
10/79 - Alert, orientated: 

' good muscle control, 
comes to, class by self, 
likes to help others complete 
their work* 

n 

11/79 - Observation in cra-ft class ^ 

snowf lake pattern / 
^good motor skills, grasped 
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cone ept^of--pro"j ect . 

11/79 - Observation in American Government 
class: contributed to discussion 
from her personal history, invited 
her visitors to join her in class. 

6/80 - Received award certificate for 

completion of classes for 1979-1980; 

Birth date: 2-1-14 
Education level: 7th grade 
For credit 

10/79 - Physical therapy evaluation: 
poor gross motor skills, 
use of only one hand, po6r 
vision - has glasses. 

Has had a stroke, - slurred speech 
paralysis of right side of body, 
alert and orientated. 

2/80 - Job breakdown for craft class 

category 4 - very limited use of 
hands, can follow directions and 
direct other students. , . 

6/80 - Received award certificate for 

completion of classes for 1979-1980. 

other ckaracteristics of the institutionalized elderly~have 
been described in Section I. 
APPROACH 

The SAEP has been forced to critically examine a variety of 
approaches io the conceptualization and the dfelivery of education. 
This proces^i of examination, necessitated by the lack of relevant 
continuing Education materials, classroom, materials and professional 
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standards, has resulted in the establishment of a basic philo- 

sophical foundation: the value of education is in /the process 

of going through the experience , not in the product that results; 

unless one considers the product to be personal-growth and 

increased well-being. 

The search for an appropriate approach has also let to the 

establishment of. ano.ther program goal; to establish a theory of 

practice which can insure quality education, i.e., a theory of 

practice which can be duplicated and adjusted as need be, but 

that always maintains basic elements which insure successful 

learning. The development of a theory of practice is based upon 

the combination of appropriate theory with usable methods of 

practice. Appropriate theory is found in No Limits to Learning 

(1975) which Roger Boshier called one of the three most important 

books on the subject of lifelong learning.* The authors call 

their approach, "Innovative Education," of which there are two 

key concepts - - Anticipation and Participation: 

ANTICIPATORY LEARNING: ENCOURAGING. SOLIDARITY IN THIE 

Anticipation is the capacity to face new, 
possibly unprecedented, situations; it is 
the acid test for innovative learning pro- 
cesses. Anticipation is the ability to deal 
with the future, to foresee coming events as 
well as to evaluate the medium-term and— long- - ^ 
range consequences of current decisions and 
actions. It requires not only learning from 
experience but also "experiencing" vicarious 
or envisioned situations. An especially 
important feature of anticipation is the 
capacity to account for unintended side 
effects, as some people call them-. 

Furthermore, anticipation is not limited 
simply to encouraging desirable trends and _ 
averting potentially catastrophic ones: it 
is also the "inventing" or creating of new 



*The other two are the 1919 Report, in ^.P» Taller. 2. "^'^i^^^- 
for Democracy . '1. f'.c^^ccic-tivin Pr..sc ^I'^Se , and Leafninr To De, 
SHcfar raurc, ct. al,^^ Y. , VHESCO, 1972. 
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. alternatives where npne existed before. That 
is, anticipation economizes the valuable but 
time consuming process of ^undergoing, experi- 

ence;—it-helps-'to- ward-of f -.-traimiatic and- 

costly lessons by shock. At the same time, 
it makes possible increasingly substantial 
and conscious influence over the course of 
the future. (p. 25) 



PARTICIPATORY LEARNING: 'CREATING SOLIDARITY IN SPACE 

d ^ „ 

Whereas antii3ipation''"encc^^ 

in time# Pc^^tici pajdx^n^c^^^ 

in space. Anticipation* is temper a r"whrle ^ 
participation is geographic or spatial. 
Where anticipation is a mental activity, 
participation .is a social one. There are 
many reasons why. anticipation must be comple- 
' mented by an additional feature, and why 
participation should be that complementary . 
feature. On the one handy -it is no longer 
feasible to hand down decisions or ready-made 
solutions froijd above. On the other hand, 
there is a need' for the social interaction 
inherent in participation, both to reconcile 
differing anticipations as well as to develop 
the harmony or consensus essential to imple- 
menting a chosen course of action. There is 
a near-universal demand 'for increased, partic- 
ipation at all levels. * (p. 29) 

The term participation is not new. Few words 
convey so powerfully the idea of the individ- 
ual's aspiration to be a partner in decision- 
making, of the unwillingness to accept unduly 
limited roles, and .of the desire to live life 
more fully. Few terms suggest. so forcefully 
people's cT.aim to influence both local and 
global decisions i:hat shap^ their environment 

and lives, coupled with p eople ' s asp irations . 

— f or-^equaTity~ a^s^WelTTa's^their refusarto 

accept marginal positions or subordinated 
status. (p. 29) 

The main objectives of Innovative Learning are autonomy and 
integration ; 

The concept of autonomy, , most often linked to 
individuals, also applies to societies. For 
both' individuals' and societies, autonomy means 
the ability to stand by one's self and to be 
as far as possible self-reliant and. free from 
dependence. 
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Autonomy is a goal of learning for individuals 
in the attainihent of the capability to make 
judgments and decisions necessary to act with 
personal independence and f reedom > Ah auton- 
omous person need not waTt for instructions.* 
This does not mean, that an autonomous deci- 
sion-maker can ignore external constraints. 
All decisions have 'tjD take the '•given circum- 
stances" into account. Autonomy allows the 
decision-maker to account for these external 
constraints and to ingert them into a clearer 
representation of reality as a- basis for deci- 
sion-making. Autonomy provides both a key to 
not being overwhelmed and a basis for self- 
fulfillment, (p. 34) 



INTEGRATION 

Autonomy, by itself, runs the risk of 'parochx- 
alism, narrowness of vision, and isolation. 
- — But autonomy also involves the assertion of 

one's right to belong to the whole, and can 
increase the capacity to enter into wider 
human relationships, to cooperate for common 
purposes, to make linkages with others* to 
' understand larger systems, and to see the 
whole of which one is part. This is what is 
meant by integration. (p. 35-36) 

The theory of education put forth in No Limit to learning 
must be combined with appropriate methods of practice to become 
a theory of practice for older adUlt educators. The SAEP inte- 
grates the theory of "innovative education" with two key con- 
cepts that guide their practice. The key concepts are: 

_ ,JL^_- ^comparability to local— high school 

programs 

2. adoption of a facilitative, person- 
centered approach for the delivery 
of the, program to the students and 
for the delivery of training to the 
teachers and planners. 

By practicing a "comparability standard" with the local high 

school the program insures as well as any program can, the 

quality of their educational offerings. The local board of 
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.education approves the general curriculum as well as the 
individual course outlines. The local director pf curriculum 
-for-the 'k-12 program is asked to provide "an explanation of 
the philosophy that guides" the district (see Appendix A) . 
State documents are examined which describe educational goals 
for adults in Michigan (see Appendix B) . These are compared 
to the local goals. The instructors are required to be "State- 
certified secondary instructors," thereby providing the most 
-reliable comparability standard available, since the responsi- 
bility for "quality" ultimately falls upon the individual class- 
room instructor and, if s/he has a professional background in 
secondary education, then the program can rely upon her/his 
professional performance to be comparable to that of a tradi- 
tiv>nal high school instructor. 

By adopting a facilitative approach, as outlined by Carl 
Rogers in "Beyond the Watershed and Whejre Now?" for the delivery 
of classes and training, the program is practicing andragogy 
and qerogogy , or person-centered approaches, which, like the 
comparability standard, insures to the maximum degree, qual.-i^'' 
education. Principles of adult learning theory, as presented by^ 
ldcClusky3^nd principles of developmental psychology as defined 
by Erikson^ and Havighurst^ are combined with a facilitative 
approach to result in a method of delivery which is individualized 
and appropriate to the learner. 
TIME FRAME AND FUNDING INFORMATION 

The SAEP received $48,73 3.00 (Grant #80-003) to conduct a 
one year study, beginning in May of 1980 and terminating in June 
of" 1981, of their program in nursing homes. The study was designed 
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to correspond to the acadeinic year* May- July were used for 
planning. August-October were used for data collection and 
screening.- November- January were u$ed for evaluation and 
re-testing. JPebruary-March were used to prepare a training 
manual and a state-wide, two day workshop. April- June were 
used to compile the final report. 

LIMITATIONS OF STUDY . 

Since the environment in which this study was conducted 
was by no means static , there are many limitations to consider. 
However, it was the program intent to conduct a study which 
would' have replicability in different facilities involving 
different individuals.' The limitations to consider then, become 
these differences . And, if the materials and the theory of 
practice presented herein are universal, can they transcend, 

for examples The different administrative and support /stems 

found in locCii programs? 

The variance in teaching staff characteristics 
and qualifications? 

The unique atmosphere found in e'ach institution ^ 
that houses the students? ^ , 

OSBRS~OF-FINAL— REPORT 

This final report, like other "final products" of this study, 
is intended to be useful to 'many groups and individuals in addi- 
tion to educators. Although the study is in in educational vein 
it Offers many cross-over benefits, to such prof iessionals as 
nursing home staff and community mental health staff. It is also 
seen as being useful to individuals who are involved in providing 
other services to the aged: researchers, students, nurses, 
legislators, bureaucrats, etc. 
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copies flix this report have been sent to ERIC; the National 
Adult Education Clearinghouse and the National Diffusion Network 
for diasemination.- 

. Permanent copies are on file with the: 

Michigan .^£tate^.Depar.tment^^— Educa t-ion — — 

Adult '& Extended Learning Service 
^^^7— • P.O. Box 30008 

/ Lansing, Michigan 48909 



SECTION III 
METHODS OF PROCEDURE. 
PROCESS & IMPACT ANALYSIS 

The SAEP has conducted high school completion classes in 
nursing homes for. three years prior to the program year \inder 
Study. The method of procedure for the project then was, not 
to est5J:)lish a program, but to docximent and analyze the fourth 
year to operation. In so doing, the docxamentation would vali- 

r 

date the process in operation within the Monroe County p-rogrami. 

The validation of the process was only one of two types o^ 
analysis that guided the procedural study. The other concern, 
as the program proceeded, was to measure the relationship of 
.action (process of delivering the progreun) to outcome (the 
impact the intervention had upon the lives of'±hose individuals, 
teachers and students , who were involved in the program) . 

RATIONALE 

Three general research questions gave direction to the 
.analysis, of the program year. • They were: 

1. Do nursing home residents have the 
ability to benefit from high school 
completion programs? 

2. Can high school completion classes 
bein^ conducted in nurr'ing homes be 
designed to be comparable to traditional 
high school programs? 

3. Do the screening & assessment instruments 
used in the study demonstrate^validijty? 

Questions one was addressed by the Student Management Task 

Force which : 

1^ Developed a screening instrument designed . 
to evaluate the prospective student's 
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mental and p|iysical ability to benefit 
from adult education. ' (These instruments/ 
Form I and Form XT rare discussed in detail 
in Section IV) • ^ 

< 

2. Adapted the San Diego Quick Assessment 
Test fbX effective administration to 
students in nursxng, homes (see Section 
IV for discussion) • 

Developed the Individualist^, le-mi."^^ Plan 
to effectively chart students' progress 
in class (also, discussed in Section IV). 

Question two was addressed by the Teachers Training Task 

Force, the second half of the 310 Staff and the Workshop and 

Dissemination Task Force (which was formed in the 9th month by 

combining the SMTF & the TTTF) . This question is by far the 

most complex of the three and therefore does not lend* itself 

readily to analysis. The comparability standard can be viewed 

from many positions and can be defined in many different manners 

The' need to be "comparable" permeates the operation of the SAEP, 

since it is the one MSDE standard that has existed since the 

program began. The comparability standard was identified as a 

key concept in the practice of the SAEP in Section II, Educa- ^ 

. tional Approach a^d four elements were identified. Twp more 



are added here: 



1. approval of course offerings by 
local school board, 

2. communication with the K-12 curriculum 
director, 

3. local educational goals are compared 
to state goals, 

4. teachers are certified to teach high 
school, 

.5. the life stage of the student and .their 
personality, demands a "secondary" level 
of education, 

J6-. incremental advancement toward graduation. 



These elements of comparability are similiarities between 
the SAEP and the local high school program. There are many 
differences that also exist. These differences are why vali- 
dation is required. The task of the TTTF and the WDTFwas to 
identify these differences and then integrate the knowledge of 
these differences- (and their consequences) into training materials 

4 

and delivery systems which allow instructors ^ who are trained to 
teach traditional high school students , to h'-^come competent 
educators of institutionalized older adult high school students. 
The TTTF and -the WDTF conduc^ted a series of small in-service 
sessions with local ^taff and neighboring programs and they* 
Prepared and presented the training manual and a two day state- 

^ide worksho^^ ' , * . ' ' 

^ If — ' * ' 

Question three was addressed by the formulation of a vali- 

datiqn study of the screening and assessment measures. The ^ 

purpose of the screening is to identify persons who have the 

cognitive r physical and attitudinal abilities that will likely 

lead to success in the educational program. This procedure will, 

more importantly^, identify those who do not have sufficient levels 

of performance to predict that they will be successful. 

Three instruments were used in the validation study: the 

San Diego Quick Assessment Test, the locally developed Screening 

Instruments, and the Individualized Learning Plan. The steos in the 

validation study were: . 

Step 1. All measures would be given to all eligible 
persons in August. There may be some persons 
'whose scores are so low that they clearly 
could not benefit from a high school level 
program at this time. Thes'e people would' 
not be claimed for state aid reimbursement. 
The scores for the remainder of the group 
would be used in subsequent analysis. 

O 2(:.. 



step 2. Administer th6 program to the participants.^ 
ILP's would be developed and instruction 
would proceed.. It would be helpful if the 
ILP's could biB written with multiple cri- " 
terion levels which would allow Goal Attain- 
ment Scaling and more sensitive regression 
analysis than would be possible otherwise. 

Step 3. Criterion data on each person would be 

gathered- in the spring. These data would ^ 
include test scores; ratings by selves ^ 
teachers and others; performance on objec- 
\ ' tives^ and rates of progress. 

Step 4. Multiple regression analysis would link the 
. \ scores on the* Screening Instmment and the 

San Diego Q.A.T. with the criterion measures 
separately and in combination. The purpose 
of the analysis will be .to empirically 
identify cut-off scores that are predictive 
of success in the progreun. 

INTERIM EVALUATION TECHNIQUES - ' >. 

' As the project staff 'decided on a^method of procedure for 
meriting the process and impact of delivering a quality program 
they included interim evaluation techniques ^ as suggested by 
Lawtonl : 
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There"* i.s a .tremen&ous advantage to being 
able to identify relevant indicators that 
are routinely . available as matters of 
record or are obtainable in relatively 
unobtrusive fashion. Such"^easures are^ 
not only less subject to measurement 
fatiquer but are relatively resistant 
to rater bias and frequently are less 
expensive data to» obtain. Some concrete 
examples of such indicators are (1) number 
of process notes made in."a patient's record 
by professionals; (2). content analysis, of , 
such spontaneous notes in terms of dimen- 
sions like anxiety r independence , compet- 
encer positive vd^. negative attitudes^^etc. ; 
(3) number r attendance^ and type of sched- 
uled events. 'v 

Another data source that is ideally suited 
to a time series analysis, though diffi<^;lt 
to establish, is the time diary. (p. 6) \ 
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Finally, for some situations, direct 
behavior observation may be the most 
. , useful technique, "^(p. 7) 

Additional interim measurements were used as well in the 

documentary of process and impact . These indicators are 

aneddotal in nature and consist of: , 

1. transcripts of staff meetings (Appendix C) / 

2. staff journals (Appendix D) / ^ 

3. critiques of reading (Appendix E) , 

4* vie\^oint of education' from the project 
staff (Appendix F) , 

5. requests for independent feed-back (Appendix G) , 

6. independent feed-back (Appendix H) • 

CLASSIFICATION OF VARIABLES 

The project staff indentified one additional method of procedure 
to consider as- they validated the process and the impact of the 
program* This was the classification of variables into the three 
categories of: 

1. Input variables, 

2. Process variables, 

3. Output variables* 

As defined by Lawton^ they are: 

Input variables ^ refer to the characteristics of 
those receiving the treatment. Variation in input 
characteristics is likely to be the rule, rather than 
. the exception. It is highly important to know whether 
early utilizers of a service are the healthier, the 
more intelligent, etc., members of the group of whether 
admission standards change as the waiting list grows or 
shrinks* 

/ . Process variables have many subaspects (Katz & Kahn, 

1966) : physical facilities; services offered; staff 
characteristics, including occupation, training, demo- 
graphic aspects, attitudes, behavior; administrative 
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■ practices and' policies ; social norms; community 
attitudes and behavior; characteristics of other 
physically proximate subjects' ( "suprapersonal envi- 
ronment," Lawton-, 1970) 

Outp ut vai;iables are the usual dependent variables 
(see below) such as death rate, institutionalization, 
morale, etc. ' 

The general process variables to consider in this study are: 

1. The nursing home milieu: 

the physical environment, 
the personal environment, 
the social environment. 

2. The staff development milieu: 

the physical environment, 
the personal environment,' 
the social environment. 

The output variables relevant to the study are: 

1. the students' overt attitudes regarding 
the educational intervention, 

2. the staff's overt reactions and attitudes 
to the continuing education, intervention , 

3. overall staff deve^lopment of those sharing 
in the final product and final workshop. 

For the purpose of this study the following general in-put 

variables were identified: 

1. competencies of an individual (Appendix I) 
as they relate the ability of the students 
and teachers to the ability to benefit from 
the intervention. 

2. In essence,, the control group for the impact 
analysis of this study consists of all those 

^^individuals who are institutionalized and 

elderly but who are not enrolled in the pro3ect. 
The literature shows a definite "slippage in 
overall growth and development among individ- 
uals who are elderly and institutionalized 
(see Section I, Institutionalization). Two 
additional studies. Chap & Sinnet- 
and Panek & Bush^ support the presence 

of inevitable decline associated with institu- 
tionalization, even when age and educational 



level are controlled. Therefore, if what 
Dr. Coons and Dr. McClusky claim about edu- 
cation in Section I and its ability to assist 
^ the institutionalized older adult is true, 
/ • ^ then "progress" for the institutionalized 

student misans maintenetnce of the current level 
of abilities and self esteem. 

In suxranair/, the project proceeded by amalyzing the .process 

BXid the impact of the program by .means Of asking three general 

research questions which were addressed by task^ forces and a ^ 

validation study. Analysis included interim evaluation techniques 

as well as traditional pre-and post-measurements. Input, process, 

amd output variables were "identified and categorized to facilitate 

the study.- 
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^ \ * SECTION ■ 

SCnEENINC;, TESTING, ASSESSING, VALIDATING 

screening: FORM "I, FORM II, AND REGISTRATION 

OBJECTIVE: DEVELOP A SCREENING INSTRUIlENT DESIGNED TO EVAT,UATE 
THE PROSPECTIVE STUDENT'S MENTAL AND PHYSICAL AUILITY TO BENEFIT 
'"FOM ADULT EDUCATION AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL. 

This objective,,, as well as the next tv;o, were addressed by 
the Student Management Task Force (SMTF) . These three objectives 

are similiar in that all three seek the development of a replic- 

able instrument which v;ill predict the probablity of success in 
the classroom for a given student. The goal of the SMTF then, 
was to design tools that vrauld suggest approaches for developing 
the best learning environment for particular students with a 
particular teacher in a particular class/ The tools v/ere devel- 
oped, not to. "screen-out" because of disabilities, nor to identify 
abilities, but rather, to identify the student's current level of 
educational need(s) so that it (they) could be net with the approp- 
iate approach. In other words, screening took place so that the 
appropriate approach could best be determined. 

The "form that was being used prior to Auaust 19R0 is attach- 
ed (Appendix J) . This frorm was designed to record information 
about the student's "physiological" and "psycholocical" status 
and then to list "compensatory measures," which could be used to 
overcome the learning problems created by the changes in the 
physiological, and psychological chara-^teristics of the student. 
As the project st^ff met to discuss improvcrnnt of this ''orm, 
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variables v.'ore identified vhich the staff knew vould effect the 
screcnincr process* They v;ere: 

1. degree of sensory loss, 

2. r^^Gsence of chronic condition Cs) , 

3. p>*esence of sense of v^ell-beinc: , 

4. ability to communicate coherently, 
5* nedicai prornosis. 

V 

The revision of the preliminary fom x;as barred rainly upon these 
f?.ve variables; plus other input from teachers, administrators, 
nurses and nursing home activity directors involved in the study^ 
A decision was made to create two forms (Appendix K and A ppendix 

' Form I would ask a teacher to assess a student's ability to 
comply with the basic criteria for performincj as a student ; such 
as, communication skills, attention span and social skills. Form 
II v;ould ask the health personnel to record;l) the student's cur- 
rent Iiealth conditions; 2) a description of any loss of function; 
and 3) the prognosis. 

By separating these tv:o" issues (educability and health status) 
anc creating separate forms for the assessment thereof, the prorrar. 
asserted the belief that professional practitioners shoulc' Ve 
relied upon to perform tasks in their respective areas of exper- 
tisCt 

Torn I was first used at class registration. Registration 

occurred during the tv:o v:eeks prior to the start of ^all classes. 

A team of three "registrars** from the project staff scheduled 

registration sessions in the follov/inrr ranner: 

Aug. 21 Auc:. 27 Ana. 2^ 

?.ite 1 10^ 
Site 2 10-12 1-3 10-12 
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These time schedules and an explanation of the pr6cedure 
tha)t-v;ould be follov/ed during registration were sent to the ac- 
tivity diiectors of the tv;o sites. Residents were then informed 
by the activi-ty directors that these registration sessions would 
occur. On the day of registration the activity directors assisted 
the stud ent5-to--^and--fxw~t:lre-ggR5ttr^ reaisrration v7ould~lie 



conducted. 

The procedure involved three stations, .^.t Station I the 
prospective student and on e of tl^e three regist rars completed the^ 
adult education enrollment sheet (Appendix M) and for new students 
a graduation assessment and transcript request form ° (Appendix M) . 
This registrar also began to complete Form I based on his/her 
interaction with the prospective student. The student ther tioved 
^■nho Station II where , together- with the second registrar, s/he 
examined the curriculum and chose her schedule of classes by 
completing a schedule ' form" (Appendix 0). As the student moved 
from Station I to Station II so did his/her Form I so that the 
second registrar could also record his/her assessment of the indiv 
idual s/he was talking with. This process continued at Station I 
where a third staff member administered the San Diego nuich assess 
ment Test (discussed next) as v/ell as continuing to complete 
Form I. ^The data collected at registration was the basis for 
the initial determination. 

A second Form I was completed by the classroom teacher once 
class began for each student attending the first 3 or 4 class 
neetings. ^ third Form I was completed by each teacher; ^'or^each 
student, at the end of the first semester (January) or after they 
had held 19 scheduled <?la,ss meetings. 



Scores from the completed Fo.rm I were used in two v/ays: 
first, as part of the validation study, and second, by the teachers, 
as they developed an Individualized Learning Plan for each student. 

The second form, desi':ned to assist. v;ith the screening pro- 
cess, was Form II, a physical assessment prbfile. Form II v;as 
designed to collect data regarding the student *s health.' This 
information was important because it has a direct relationship to 
some of the Assessments made on Form I and because there are" certain 
conditions of health (or lack of it) x^hich a teacher needs knov;l- 
edge of so that compensatory methods of educating may be developed 
v/hich v/ill overcome the condition. 

Historically in the SAEP, health information had been cxchancr- 
ed, informally, between the activity directors and the SAE's' 
nursing hom.e component supervisor, a registered nurse. This 
informal procedure seems, to have been adequate, that is up until 
this program year, v;hen the need to establish str-^.ndards becane a 
;:rine responsibility and, therefore, the staff felt that a formal 
'^ata collection of each student's health should exist. 

As the staff attempted to collect the data thifs vcor , in a 
"^orral way, they net v/ith a najor problem: health recorcl.? of patient 
^ in nursing homes are confidential material, anc^ cann.^t }e racfc r^vail- 
aMe to- non-health personnel. ^ The ^*»roject t-tr^^ is no\' nttc-^rt- 
inr; to c'eveloi* a r.ethod by which educators will have access tc the 
individual '/.oalth records. Tl^.c arf-uiVtent t:.at i: bcinr [yccs^y.tO'.l 
is tl^a'w, as service nrovi.f.ors, educators ncec: the 5:tudent*s !.calthx 
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background so that appropriate approaches can I'c clesi^^ned to 
insure quality education • 

TESTIIIC: ADAPTATIOTT OF THE SA:T DIEGO OUICK ASSEGSr^EITT TEST 

-OBJSG^TO: adapt. the SAIT DIEGO QUICK AF-5FSf^F]^^'?rST (SD^AT) POP 
EFFECTIIH!: ADMINISTPJVTION TO STUDETTT AllD E^^ALUATE 
ACCUPACY OF TEST RESULTS. 

The SDQAT (Appendix. P) v;as used by the project staff to es- 
tablish the prospective student's v/ord recognition arade level. 
This v/as done to determine if a relationship, exis'ts , for the older 
learner, between reading level and the ability to benefit fron 
high school completion classes. 

This instrument was jchosen as a screening tool because it: 

1. is easily adapted for the testee, 

2. is adrainistered orally, 

3. shovs a high correlation with other, pore 
sophisticated instruments. 

As the staff met to adapt this tool for use with institution- 
alised older adults and -to establish the method of administration, 
variables wera • identified which could effect the validity of 
results. They were: 

1. education attainment level, 

2. ethnic background, 

3. social/economic status,^ 

4. vision and hearing proficiency, 

5. drug therapy status, 

6. comfort with the testing situation, 

> • 

As a guide for administration, the staff fcllov/ed the proced- 
ural outline of Jacqualine Adams-'-: 

1. Type each list of 10 words in the middle of 

a 5" X 0" caret., (Hse a prinarv typewriter, or larae 

print.) ^ j^., 
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student reads from cards ofallv. The 8 1/2 
X 11'' sheet is for the teacher *s records. 

Tell students that you are looking for the list 
that gets hard enoug h for them to miss th r e^ (^) 
words on the same list, 

, 

On 8 1/2" X 11" sheet, teacher records all 
errors. If a student self-corrects an error, 
j«ite-~5hrC-r-and--D0-^*0T" count it as ai;"~error. s 

Three (3) errors indicate instructional readincr 
level. (7ill levels bclov/ would be independent 
reading level) . More than 3 errors equals frus- 
tration level! When in any doubt, have student 
read next higher "^.ist for a double-check. (After 
onfe or tVTo reading sessions, you v/ill knov/ for 
sure if this reading level is accurate for your 
student. Occasionally you will have to adjust 
the reiding materials a little higher or lower. 
This i ^ould not happen very often as this test is 
remarkably accurate) . Most very linited readers 
V7ill "bomb" on list I or II, (first or second 
grade)'. In A.B.E. classes, most students do not 
go aboye list IV. This level is also especially 
true for all foreign-born, as they have a great 
deal of trouble with "ed" endings. A. student 
reading v/ell on list V or VI should he able to 
go directly into hiqh school completion courses. 

V 
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Administration of the SDQAT first took .place at the class 
registration sessions. The test was administered by a tedcher at 

Station 111 to all nursinc* home resi dents who were reaa sjtering 

for high school completion classes. Most residents were v/illina - 
to participate, some were not. Individuals vho hesitated or re- . 
fused to be tested v/ere later discussed with the activity direct- 
prs and usually the reason for the refusal V7as attributed to one 
of the variables identified above. 

Like the screening forms / the test scores v/ere used in 
tv70 ways, l)for the validation study; and 2) they v/ere made avail- 
able to the individual classnoom instructors so that they might 
use_tlie, results__in the„deV-elcpment-o£-the-studentJ-s. -Indiv-idua-l-i-^ed- 

Lrarninq Plan. 

T'le test wa6 re-administered in January, 18-20 weeks 
after the fdrst testing session to collect additional data for the 
v.ulidation study* 

ASSESSING: I^IDIVIDUALIZEP LEARNING PLAN 

OBJECTPT^;:/ DE\n^LC;P INDIViDr^TVLirED LEAP^^TITTG ^^T..VT (IL^) '^O 
rFFECTI 'T?LY CHA^.T STUDENT ?nO<^PFGS ITT CLASP* 

The qoal of the ILP vras to incorporates! 

1 . teacher ' s ..experience , 

2* result:-? from ^onr. I ^,nci Forr II 

3. test sc;oren fron SD^AT, 

4. pcr.son-cen^.ered teachinq rethods, 

5. educational objectives* 

The result \;ould be an individuali:^or'' tool that tho 
teachers T-;ould tben une' to record a student's prcqrcs'^ in clasn. 
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The initial draft is attached (Appendix Q) . This form 
however, was discussed and revised by the project staff early in 
the program year. Variables to be considered were, identified. 
They weret 

1. attendance^ 

2. retention, ' , 

.3. individual sense of v;ell-being, 

4. maintenance of status quo (cognitive, 

affective,; spiritual, social and physical 

qualities) • 

In addition to identifying variables the revision process 
included the development, by each classroom teacher, of education- 

\ 

objectives (Appendix R) for their respective classes. The devel- 
opment of these objectives was guided by two philosophical approaches 
One,Nis the approach outlined by liacer^ in Al:out Educational 

O^jectiVes^ (Appendix S);"the second, is the approach outlined by 
Rocers in "Beyond the T'7atershed: And V7here ITov;?"? This combin- 
ation of approaches was necessary, 1) to insure professionalism; 
and also, 2) to insure student input. 

Dcsides.€jie educational objectives another important component 
of the ILP is the individualised evaluation procedure (/Appendix T) 
that each teacher uses to assess the benefit realized by t^.e student 
as they complete a class. 

Guidelines v/ere developed (Appendix U) by the project staff 

and presented to the teaching personnel at a September in-service 

session. Eacl* teacher v/as provided with a cbpy of auidelincs, 

excuaples of other teacher •s educatiojialT objectives, evaluation 

procedure employed by peers^^>e:terpt3 from Mager and Rogers, and 

a notebook to rec^^r^-^he ILP. Examples of ILPs (in progress) are 

attiio-hcrd'^,(Appendix V) . ^ J- 
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^ VALIDATING *. 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SAN DIEGO QUICK ASSESSMENT TFST 

OBJECTIVE: EVALUATE INSTRUt^NTS & IMCOKPORATE INTO FINAL 
PROliuCTS 

The San Diego Quick Assessment Test v/as aiven to the particip- 
ants -in September and again in April. The purpose of the assess- 
ment was to see whether the test scores could be used to predict 

•4 

performance in the proQrain. If the test was a good predictor, 
it could be^sed a a screening tool in tlie future. 

The criterion measure was a set of teacher ratin-js on the 
Student Assessment Form I. Each student was rated on whether he/she 

1. seemed to have normal muscular control over the body, 

2. seemed to have a normal orientation to day, time and place, 

3. seemed to have a norm.al attention span, 

4. seemed to have normal eye-hand coordination, 

5. seemed to speak normally, 

&\ seemed to hear norm.ally, — r 

7. seemed to see normally, 

8. seemed to have a normal ability to write, 

9. seemed to proceed logically v;ith the flow of the conversa- 
tion , 

10. seemed to behave in a way that would allov; normal class 
procedures. 
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These ratings were done on a 1 to 5 scale v/ith hicher ratinas 
indicating normal abilities. 

The results in Table 1 are the correlations betv;een the fept- 

ember *SDQAT scores and the ratings in tfte first five classes of the 
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first semester and the first three classes cf the second semester. 
The corrplations are based on different numbers of students (usually 
between 1*0 and 15) because the students may have attended unequal 
numberc of cl<^sses. 

Those ccrrelacions that were significantly different from zero 
are marked with an asterisk. The .10 level of significance v;as chosen 
because of the exploratory nature of the analysis. Twenty-two of 
the eighty correlations v^ere significant, many more than the eight 
that would be expected on the basis of chance. 

It is difficult to interpret the pattern of those correlations 
because the magnitude and direction of the correlations chance across 
the different classes. In general, the hi^^hor SDQAT scores are 
predictive of higher levels of orientation, attention, loaic and 
behavior. However, higher SDOAT scores also predict poorer perform- 
ance on muscular control, vision and writinn. 
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TABLE I 

CORRELATIONS OP* THE SDQAT KITI! T>T>onVJ\i^ PnP.rO^*!?;iCE 



Semester 1 
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These results .indicated that the students did derorstratc cc?r- 
nitive rains betv/ecn Teptemhcr and April, hut the ar.ount of cro^-th 
var, not statistically sicnif icant. Such a result nay be quite * 



important thouc'^ because persons in thin settinrr rrirht >g expected 
to shov- a decline in cognitive functioning. 
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SECTION V , ■ 

IN-SERVICING 

OBJECTIVE: PREPARE AND PRESENT,,PRE-IN-SERVICE SESSION FOR TEACHERS 
OF -CLASSES IN NURSING HOMES AND CONVALESCENT CENTERS PRIOR TO BE- 
GINNING OF SCHOOL YEAR. 

OBJECTIVE: PREPARE AND PRESENT SECOND IN-SERVICE SESSION BUILDING 
ON INFORMATION PRESENTED DURING EVALUATION OF PRE-IN-SERVICE . 

OBJECTIVE: PREPARE AND Pi ISENT THIRD IN-SERVICE SESSION BUILDING 
ON INFORMATION AND EVALUATIONS GATHERED TO DATE, WITH SPECIAL 
EMPHASIS ON COURSE CONTENT AND CURRICULUM OF EXISTING PROGRAM. 

OBJECTIVE: EVALUATE INFORMATION PRESENTED IN ALL IN-SERVICE SESSIONS 
IN TERMS OF SUITABILITY AND RELEVANCE FOR INCORPORATION INTO FINAL 
PRODUCTS. 

Because these objectives are closely related and be'cause the 
proceBS that the Teacher Training Task Force (TTTF) followed as 
they worked toward the accomplishment of these four objectives 
permeated all aspects of the project they are collapsed for pur- 
poses of this report into one section of discussion. 

In-servicing was defined, by the staff, to mean a continual 
process of dialogue and education in practice , rather than meet^ 
ing formally r "out-of-service. " Formal presentations did occur, 
but they need to be regarded as part of the whole, not as highlights. 
The goal of the TTTF was to establish a set of basic elements which 
facilitate the continuing education of instructors of older adults. 



The task force began by identifying 5 general topic areas 
which are fundamental to teachers of institutionalized elderly. 
They are: 

1. '.adult learning theory, 

2. 'idevelopmental personality theory , 

3. 'effective teaching technique, 

4. appropriate evaluation technique, 

5. social philosophy. 

To facilitate the study of these concerns a resource center 
was established. This was accomplished by first identifying exist 
ing centers of relevant resources and then establishing a working 
relationship with these agencies. The project utilized: 

1. project staff background, 

2. University of Michigan, School .of Education, 
Adult and Continuing Education Department, 

3. Institute of Gerontology, University of Michigan, 

4. Bedford Public Schools, Community Education Program 

Second, an on-site resource collection was developed which 
grfew as the year progressjed (Appendix W) . 

The task force then began to utilize the resource center by 
conducting a review of the literature that related to the five 
topic areas listed above. Following the individual research the 
staff members recorded their reactions to the readings so that 
other staff members could review their dolleagues writings and 
discuss them as the staff met (Appendix F) . \ 

A number of variables were identified which the staff felt 
needed to be considered as they conducted their research and as 
they prepared formal in-service sessions. They were: 

1. lack of professional "models" in the 
field of educational gerontology, 

2. recent, rapid growth of knowledge base, 

3. teachers* effectiveness measurements, 

4. effective delivery of in-service content, 

5. application of "new" knowledge to practice, 

6. willingness among professionals to continue as 
adult learners. 
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• In late August, an "Open Hcuse" was planned and presented in 
the two project sites. The purpose of this session was to provide 
an opprotunity for, \) the project staff; 2) the teaching staff; 
^ 3) the students and 4) the activity directors and their^support 
staff to meet informally at the class sites prior to the start 
of the academic year and to begin the process of dialogue which the 
project staff valued so highly. Each teacher gave a brief course 
description. The project staff presented basic orientation to the 
study and explained why "testing" w^s being conducted. The activity 
directors said a few words about their perspectives and goals. The 
session ended with refreshments and visiting. 

A "credit-determination" session was then planned and conducted 
in late September. In attendance were, ") project staff, - 2) , 
teaching staff and 3) activity directors. The primary agenda 
item was to conduct a "credit-determination" for each non-diplomaed 
student. 

The determination was made by those in attendance based upon: 

1. screening tocls, 

2. SDQAT scores, 

3. four weeks of student/teacher contact time, 

4. activity director input. 

A third formal in-service session was planned and conducted 
early in December. The goal of the session was to examine the 
three basic elements of school: curriculum, methods and evaluation, 
as they applied to the students in this program. The concept of 
the session was to invite five professional educators who work in 
areas other than high school completion programs for institution- 
alized older students, but who did have professional expertise 
which would be relevant to the project. The five consultants 



represented: 

!• * milieu therapy, * f 

2. health behavior, 

3. special education, 

^ '4. secondary teacher training, 

5* alternative education. 

The consultants received an information packet prior to the 
session which provided them with a basic orientation to the project. 
The agenda for the session consisted of 1) a short presentation 
which compared older institutionalized adult high school students 
to traditional high school students ; viewing video tapes of 

three nursing home classes in session; 3) an introduction, by 
project staff, to the prograun's curriculum, methods and evaluation 
procedures* and ^) dialoguing. 

Following the session, each consultant was responsible for 
submitting a written report, based upon the content of the session, 
which would present recommendations, observations, criticisms, etc. 
from each of their particular perspectives^ of education (Appendix X) 

A final in-service session was conducted with the entire SAEP 
staff (40) in May so that the conclusions and recommendations of 
the project staff could be presented to other practitioners, who 
had familiarity witfi the project and who would, in turn, comment 
on the practicability and usefulness of the findings. Feedback 
from the SAEP staff regarding the findings will be incorporated 
into next year's SAEP. 



SECTIOt: VI 
A f;OPKSKOP FOn INSTRUCTOP*; ?:td 

PLJ\?Tl^EFf? OP EDUCATIONAL PPOnpAf' FOP 

OLDEP. ADULTS 

i 

OBJECTIVE: DE\rEL6p A?ID PiaZSEMT A UORKSHOP FROM IITOPMATIOM .MTD 

nnniMcn coj^^iled by the sr^TP and the tttf. 

OBJECTI^^: PREPAPE FINAL PRODUCTS OF PROJECT IN A ^OR.m SUITABLE 
FOR DISSEMINATION TO ADULT EDUCATION PERSONNEL IN AND OUTSIDE OF 
MICHIGAN IN COOPERATION ^'ITH THE MICIIIG.^^N STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUC/iTION. 

In January the S^TF combined v/ith the TTTF to forn the Workshop 
and Dissenination Task Force (UT)TF) so that a xvorkshon could be 
planned and presented in April for other practitioners throuahout 
Michigan. At the v;orkshop, the findings and final products were 
presented to the participants in the forr of presentations, small 
group v;orksh6ps and a 'training manual. - - 

The coal, then, of the V7DTF v;a3 to share the documentation of 
the project v/ith others in '^'ichiaan vho v;ere vorkinc on similiar 
educational initiatives . 

The initial step in the preparation of the works*^op was to 
design. and nail a brochure which would announce the v/orkshop ^nd 
invite input fror the practitioner participant in the dopiirrn of the 
ci rcific content for the two-day session (."^ppendi:: Y) . '^hc ^-rcchure 
'■;an r.ailcd tr appro::inrtely -l'^^ indivi-'unls t'^rou^^^ut **icMr-r.. 

.?.nd la>-re, th?, rajority ^-eire a^Tult e.''.ucat:orG v;orkina with public 
school corj.-.unity and adult education prccrar.i;. T/a: rcrMir.^.cr o' 
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the 4 0^ na -.lines X\*ent to various individuals v;ho v;cre profession- 

.ally involved with residents in nursincr hones. These individuals 

included: ^ 

1. Area Agency on Aqjnq (1-B) staff, 

2; nurs: nq home staff, 

3. Institute of Gerontolocy staff, 

A I University professors and students , 

5. county comnissions on acrinc, 

6, other comnunity service personnel. 

> 

Dased on the returned hrochurer, the aaenda for the worJ'shop 
was formulated by the project staff (Appendix 7) . Individuals . 
v;ere identified, from within x.he 3AEP , who would l"e responsible 
for presenta^tions , for facilitating the small group workshop 
sessions, for recordings the discussions, for coordinatina the site- 
visits, and as registrars and hosts. Arrangenents were then made 
\/ith a lo.al inn for rdon rentals, overnicrht acconmodations and 
meals. 

0 

Also available at the v;orkshop, in addition to the facc-to- 
face interaction and the personal sharina that occurcd/ were three 
other methods of continuina education. The first* va^s the continual 
showing of video tapes of the classes offered in the nursinn hones, 
which were nade throuchout the proaran vear (Appendix AA) . "^he 
second was the presentation of "A Trainino ^anual for Educators o* 
Institutionalized C.lder Adults'* (Appendix BB) . The manual was 
written by the project staff from the docur^entation thut v;as 
collected as the year proaressed. The third vas the ^.esource renter 
v/hich was on display for brov:sing and note-tahi a (Appendix I') . 

The wor!:shop v;as held in early April in Monroe, ^'ichiaan. 
Total attendance for the tv;o days v/as 1^1. A report on the pro- 
ceedings is included in this report (Appendix CC) . 
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SECTION VII I 
' riJIDINGS ■ ' 

This project attempted to demonstrate that: 

!• nursing home residents can benefit 
from high school completion classes, 

2, teachers can conduct high school 
completion^ classes in nursing homes, 

3, the screening and assessment tool^ 
demonstrate validity as predictors 
of the nursing home residents^ abil- 
ity to benefit from high school com** 
pletion classes • 

These three concerns are dependent upon each other, therefore 
success in anVone of the three means that the other tv/o also real- 
i2ed a certain degree of success. 

If a nursing home resident is coina "to benefit from high school 
completion classes/ s/he must: 

^ 1. be able to attend, 

2. be able to be attentive, 

3. be able to communicate. 

These criteria are measured by Form I, Form II, and the SDOAT. 
If a nursing home resident is going to benefit from hich. school 
completion classes, then there must be high school completion classes 
available to attend and the teacher must he able to conduct those 
classes at that level. ^ 

If a teacher is Qoing to be able to conduct hirh school 
completion classes in a nursina home, c;/hemust: 



1. be a high school teacher, 

2. know the conditions of the learner, \ 

3. know the nursina home environment, \ 
^'^^'^ 4. be able to com^bine all of the aforementioned 

in practice. 

\ 



Thest> criteria are measurad by state certification, d 
(yerontolocrical av:ardhcss developed bv continuinr education -ind 
analysis of Form I, and Form II; and, v^ith reaard to the nursinr 
hone environment , .experience and continuing education. If a 
teacher in qcinrr to be able to conduct hi<^h school corplction 
classes in a nursinq hoire, then they r.ust have screeninn and 
asnesj^ment procedures bv \7hich the hi^^b schoo] stvtdents can be 
selected and evaluated. If screeninq and assessment tools are 
roing to be able to serve as predictors of benefit^ they must: 

1. demonstrate agreement wit-h the 
student's self assessment, 

2. demonstrate agreement with the 
professional assessment of the 
student by the teacher. 

These criteria are measured Ly the validation study and student 
.and teacher anecdotal comments. 

Success in these three concerns is demonstrated by: ^ 



1. the agreement betv/een the r.ultiple 
assessments made on each student 
by the various teachers on Forr I, 

2. the agreement bctv.v.en teacher c.ssefes- 
nents as presented in the XL? and the 
final course qrade v;ith the scores on 
the SDOAT, 

3. the maintenance (or inprovement) of 
scores on the CDQAT, as corparcd to 
the established norr of decline preseiit 
among nursinq hone residents, 

4^ the statements of maintained (or improved) 

sense of ^\'ell-beinq authored by the students, 
as compared to the established norm ol decline 
present among nursina hone rcsiaents (rppi'.endix "Zr)^ 
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• ' 5. the examples of stuclents product- 
(Appendi:: TF) , 

6. the develour.cnt. of the TPAI^Tinc :l^:!UAL 
for CDUCATOP.S. OF IIISTITUTIONALI ZED OLDER 
ADULTS (Appendix CC) , 

?.• the successful presentation of the V7orkshop 
■for I nstructors £ Planners of Eduoational 
Procrans for Older- Adults'~ -(Appendix nO) , 

f 

8. viewing the .collection of video tapes 
(Appen<3ix BB) , 

9. the incremental accumulation of hic^h 
school credits and the resulting diploma. 

Results indicate that a beneficial change occured due to the* 
intervention reported here. The student benef|.ted by receiving the 
cognitive and therapeutic effects of education. The instructors 
and the profession benefited, in a multitude of v;ays not the least of 
which was that public adult education moved closer to the 
development of replicable standards, as documented in. the train- 
ing manual. 

Pesults also indicate that the project can^be imi.jlemenl od 
elsewhere. The differences found in local school districts do 
not interfere with the replicability of the project, since, the 
approach that is recommended is individualized and person-centered. 
If districts v;ish to sponsor a similiar proaram, the staff could 
begin immediately to proceed in the manner described here. In 
other v;ords, this project staff was not previously trained to 
conduct such a program and yet, through applying established 
theory and appropriate -method, they v;ere able to build a model 
program. Therefore, similar teachers could get similar results, 
especially if they follow the recommender^ procedure. Feedhach from 
the two-day workshop participants supports this belief (Appendix HH) 
At the workshop there existed a high dearee of agreement betv;een 



the project staff and the other practitioners in attendance 
in terms of the material and idea's^'t'hat were presented and every- 
one's field experience* 

Success with the recommended approach relies upon individual 
self-reliance, upon creative interpretation of the profession 
and upon a ccr^ii ir.c;nt to the student The approach encourages 
personal style. It encourages self -growth and self-trust. These ' 
are criteria that are difficult to measure and more difficult to 
enforce; however, those individuals in attendance at the workshop 
v;ere such people. If they v/ere not, they would not tolerate the 
frustta' ions and challenges inherent in this developinc profession.^ 
There are no textbooks, no tests ,^ no permanent class rooms, no ^ 
parity, no union, no certif icatipn; there is usually part-time 
emplcym.ent and alv/ays marainal status when compared to the I'-12 
program. 

In an environment i;here deterioration is cxpccte^l, the positive 
effoc-hs of a quality intervention are obvious, ]^.oth for the ^ervine 
i.rovider and' the client. 
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SECTION VIII 

ff 

CONCLUSIOMvS & RECOMMENDATIONS 



education intervention by prep.ared 



The value of quality 
professional instructors in a nursing home environment £s obvious. 

The resident receives all the hOi if its of education; these are 

\ • • • i ^ . 

well established and are not in question in this study. The 
instructors, ,too, benefit by providing a meaningful experience 
tO' students. One does not become a teacher of institutionalized 
older adults, to make a good wage or ^6 have joJ> securitv, but 
rather, one becomes a teacher of dider .learners because one values 
education, and in this setting one is capable of realizing this 
goal, • . ' 

In addition, this year-long project has made progress toward 
the establishment of standards which can now be applied as evalu- ^ 
ative criteria. 

The project has begun a dialogxie between educators and aging 
netv/ork professionals, between teachers and planners, betveen 
isolated practitioners, and has therefore, benun the process of 
ostablishina a professional association of individuals with a 
conmon cause* 

nid the proaran establish a valid screenina procedure *:or 
selecting those individuals within a nursing home v;ho are capable 
of benefiting "from hich school completion proarams? The ansv/er 
must be no, it did not. Rather, what the nroaram. did establish 
was a method of needs identification xvhich can be used bv a 

« 

qualified hiah school instructor to teach an approved hia.x school 
course to a group of non-traditioliai students in a non-traditipnal 
classroom settincr. Further this method allovs and encouraaos 



the teacher to adapt his/her procedures so that they correspond 
to the student's changing need(s) , 

" Did the program establish professional standards for class- - 
rcon procedure or professional training for educators in nursing 
homes? The ansv;er here is yes, because v;hat the proaran souaht 
was a beginning and a good foundation was built • The nroject 
was successful in that it taught the project staff v/ha t questions 
to ask . It allowed for the- identification of variables. It 
produced insight into the many questions asked. And it precipita 
ted many recommendations: 

1. Exis-^ing programs and new proarams should 
be encouraged to apply the recommended 
"approach so that its validity nay be fur- 

ther tested. 

2. Goals need to be established which "fit" 
this older student v/hen they are Involved 
in this type of educational proaram. 

3. The "fourth Friday count" should be re- 
structured to allow for a more thorough 
determination (see Appendix II for further 
comments) . 

4. More professional collaboration should 
occur betv/een educators and aoina special- 
ists. 

5. The class registration procedure should take 

*• 

place over a lonaer period 'of time to allow 



for a moire thoi^diigh screening and assessment 

of the prospective student'^'s "ability to benefit 

4 

An Introduction to Educational Gerontology 
packet ^should, be provided to all new 
instructors and teacher aides v;orkinq in 
the nursing home environment. It should 
include information about: 

sensoty change with age, ■ - * 

cognitive change with age, 
common' chronic conditions 
and disabilities found among 
nursing home residents , . . 
educational techniques appropriable 
for the instruction of institutionalized' 
• older learners. 

4 

Further research should -.be* conducted to v 
identify existing -screening procedures 
v/hich are appropriate to this clientele. 
Such as: The London Procedure, 

the mAP, . 

ABLE, 

. Key-Math Test, ^tc. 

Teachers should be provided v/ith a profile 
of their students prior to the start of 
classes in September, which relates physical 
disabilities and other learninc problems 



that require compensatory measures. 

Various tests need to be identified (or created) 
that assess a student's ability to perform 
in various disciplines. 

Course content and curriculum should be 
examined to determine if it is life-^staqe 
related for the older learner. 

Self evaluation procedure? need to be developed 
which are appropriate for this student 
(see Appendix JJ for an example) . 

Additional time and effort should be invested 
in a video tape library for use in in-service 
sessions and for educating the public. ' 

Compare "students" to "non-students" in 
institutions for older-^ adults. 

Continue to collect anecdotal writings from 
staff and students. 

hlhen considerina the economic pay-off of an 
educational intervention one must look beyond 
job related results and include the increased 
self-reliance of the student^ the professional 
development of faculty and staff and the overall 
increased competence of the involved institution 




/ 

16. Continuinc education of practitioners should 
^he conducted in such a r^,anner that the hac}:- 
cround and experience of the practitioners 

* is emphasized. This resource pust he used 
to create the ir itrix by v/hich the content of 
the in-service session is delivered. 

/' 

17. A nev7sletter should exist v/hich connects ; 
practitioners. This publication \70uld facilitate 
on-qoincj sharincr and conununication. 

IfJ. I'Tithin institutions a roon should he 

identified as the "classroom" and v/ithin this 
room should he housed educational na*r.t.rl:3rr. a 

desicned to encourage and facilitate self- 

I 
j 

directed learners. 

i 

19. Classroom activities v/ithin institutions 

should include auest speakers, visitina teachers, 
field trips and other sin^.ilarly stinulatina, 
less traditional nethods of instruction. 



/ 



In conclusion, v/hen compared to traditional educators, 
the instructors of institutionalized oJder adults demonstrate 
more enthusiasm for their work, thereby Qausinq m.ore enthusiastic 
students and administrators tnen one v/ould think possible in this 
time of cynicism. This experiment in buildinc a theorv of practice 
for the education of older adults is a success. 
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APPENDIX A 
Statement of Local Philosophy 



8486 DOUGLAS RD. TEMPERANCE MICHIGAN 48182 

John C. Thomure 
Director of Curriculum 

313 856-5020 July lA, 1980 



Mr* Bill McDermott 

Project Director 

Insuring Quality Education in 

Nursing Homes for Monroe County 

502 West Elm Avenue 

Monroe, MI A8161 

Dear Bill, 

I have enclosed an explanation of the philosophy that 
guides our district in regard to our instruction. 

We offer one diploma at Bedford. It i> based upon 
obtaining twenty credits with credits in specific areas of 
instruction. These credits are listed under "Educational 
Information" pages 21-23 in the handbook. 

There is not a qualifying criteria to become a high 
school student except to be a resident of Michigan. 

Cordially, 



John Thomure 

Director of Curriculum 



/reb 
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IX^UCL\S ROAD 
)■} MPFR.-ViNCE, MICHIGAN 48182 



PHILOSOPHY ^OF CURRICULUM 



• . 

The following criteria should be used as a xoodel for implementing and institu- 
tionalizing programs. 

We want a curriculum that answers the needs of students in these areas: 
intellectual, emotional, aesthetic, spiritual, social and physical. 

For our purposes of judging programs, these categories have the advantages of 
not growing from a^^y particular philosophical system and, therefore, need not conform 
^ to any particular stt of limiting assumptions; they are flexible and they can be de- 

fined empirically. 

To declare our program as answering the needs of students in the intellectual 
area, we define this to mean in the cognitive domain. We must consider the difference 
- between "knowing that" and "knowing how", and we shojuld consider Bloom's "higher" and 
"lower" intellectual activities. 

To judge whether or not a program answers needs in the emotional area, we 
should use Krothwahl's taxonomy for the affective domain. 

The social development of our students deals with the social mechanisms they 
use in their dealings with one another, with their understanding of authority and 
external social structures, and with their view of ' their social self. 

We define aesthetic development as consisting of increasingly ttner discrim- 
inations in the sensuous, formal, , technical and expressive meanings of art objects 
whether produced by oneself or others, and whether visual, tactile, dramatic, poetic 
' or kinesthetic. 

By spiritual we mean to ask questions that one can only answer for oneself. 
Man is an awestruck creature. We should be prepared to have students pursue such 
questions as the meaning of existence. The answers or responses to these questions 
are the spiritual domain. 

A second set of criteria should be used to judge the appropriateness of our 
program. 

The first criterion is fluency. Fluency. is the becoming familiar with basic 
symbol systems such as the symbol system of reading or math. 

The second criterion is manipulation. We must lead students to manipulate 
the data out of which content is made. Word recognition is uot reading. To read 
is to draw understanding ^f rom a page - to nianipulatc the ^mbol system in such a 
way as to interpret it. An art experience does not consist, of becoming familiar 
with the -various art media and their properties. It consists of manipulating thee 
in such a way as to make an art object. This manipulation to lead to understanding 
is a universal teaching goal. 

(continued) 
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The third criterion is confidence. We oust seek to instill confidence in, 
.liudehts to manipulate data on their own. At the same time we want students to 
iSue the^illt? they acquire. Not only do w< want students to work math Preb- 
le lul we waS theo to believe in its value. Not only do we want stu .ents to 
i^'how to -a?^ woodworking, or to "do" meals, we want them to know the value 
of the practical arts. 

The last criterion is persistence. We want our students to continue to 
do as ie ti^h. St we want them to value it enough to do it for a Ufetxme 
We JLt! for eiample. students, to value honesty and to be honest all of their 
lives as wc have taught thcai to be. 

FoUowing these criteria, we can have a program that meets the needs of 
the whole child. 



John C. Thomure 
Director of Curriculum 
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APPIJNDIX B ^^^^ 
Michigan Educational GoaXs^for Adults 
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MICHIGAN EDUCATIOrija r,Ox\LS FOP. ADULTS 



Taken from: "Planning in term*? of Providing Statewide Adult Ilon- 

Collegiate Services". Ilichigan Department of Education. 



DEFINI TION OF ADULT AND CONTINUINr, EPUCATION 

"Adult and Continuing Education is the process hy which an individual 
receives education or training allowing him or her to improve abilities 
to increase opportunities for eimployment and to expand opportunities 
to neet all inclusive felt needs, (P*4) 

"If growth is to continue ^ we must divert the necessary efforts and 
financial resources to assure ample opportunities and equal access 
for the quality training of all adults at all levels and in all desire- 
ed subject matter areas. Comprehensive programs designed, financed 
anu delivered to meet the special and unique educati6nal needs of 
adults are necessary." (P*n 



GOAL I : To make available through a multitude of 

delivery systems the opportunity for every 
adult citizen of Michigan to attain the 
essential basic education skills necessary 
to prepare such persons for full and respon- 
sible participation in society.' (p. 9) 

GOAL II: To make available to every adul : citizen 
of Michigan the opportunity for attaining 
a high school diploma or its eqaivalency. 

Cp- 10) 

GOAL^'IV: To make available to every adult citizen of 

Michigan v/ho is not othen/ise 7;egularly enroll 
ed in a Post-Secondary 'Institution, the 
opportunity of fulfilling his needs oy aspir- 
ations for education through a statewide 
off-campus non-collegiate continuing education 
program. (p. 12) 



'^aken from: "The coi^non Goals of Michigan Education'' Michican State 
Board of Education 



INTRODUCTION 

"The major goals in this section describe the 
spectrum of knov;ledcre, bkills, and attitudes v/hich 
-students should achieve by the conclusion of secondary 
school. These are desirable learnings v;hich students 
will need in order to select and effectively function 
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in their life-career roles of workers, family members 
citizens r students, and self-rfulf illed individuals. 
An underlying assumption here is that the ultimate 
purpose of education is to permit each individual 
student to reach his or her optimum potential, so 
as to lead productive and satisfying lives." 

"These goals coyer ^nd integrate all learnina domains: 
the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor* . This 
integrative style of presentation reflects actual 
learning and teaching situations in whic* the intel* 
lectual, emotional, and physical aspects of learning 
are all intet-meshed. These goals represent an ideal, 
and therefore their application to all students is 
encouraged, even though the sequencing and time of 
attainment will 'vary for each student. Since the 
goals describe only the desired outcomes of learning, 
the choices of means for accomplishina the goals 
remain with those who must implement them, e'.g. , j 
local 'School districts, teachers etc." 

"it is expected- that most measurements of goal achieve 
ment will require the development and testing of per- 
formance objectives based on each subgoal. In this 
v;ay we can assess the extent to which measurable aoal^ 
have been accomplished and identify areas- of need. 
'Student learning, however, must focus on more than 
liieasurable behavior and student performance. Evi- 
dence must also be dexrei'oped for student outcome? not 
easily or directly measurable." fp. 5) 

SYSTEM RESPONSIBILITIES GOALS 

"Michigan education must strive to provide all the 
students with a basic educational program desianed 
to attain all of the student learning goals present- 
ed in th^ previous section irrespective of race, / 
sex, religion, physic^il or mental condition, socio- 
economic status, and geographical location' of students 
Especially the basic proaram should cover the follov;- 
ing ten essential skill areas \ cc>. unication skills 
(ready, writinlj and speaking/list^^ning) ; health 
education: mathematics; physical ibdudation; science; 
social studies; visual arts; personal^ interpersonal, 
and social understandings; and career cievelopment. 
Additionally^^ Michigan education a^t" all levels and 
through all its agencies must strive continually to 
equalize and improve educational opportunities." 

(p. 11) 
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Transcript of-juwe 19,1980 insuring quality education s'I>^f meeting 



Bi'LL: What I'd like to do this morning is to go through what 
eafeh one of us rtas bfeen doing. I think that a lot of the things* 
that I have been doing will certainly provide topics that we 
need to discuss, such as questions that may have arisen in your 
minds since you've had an opportunity to look at your packet. 
Has Everyone accomplished the resume writing? Some people had 
difficulty with it. What I would like to do is take them all 
to rAad and make some general comments about the staff and put 
a sma^ll vita together on who we are as a group, what aspects 
of our expertise are important to 'note. How about the philos- 
ophy section, have you completed that? 

LYNN: \l got something. ./V^ 

BILL: vas it long or was it short? Did you find that as you' 
were writing other thoughts occured to you that you may want to 
develop \but didn't reel you really wanted to invest any more time? 

WARREN: \l think I for one just started heading into some of the 
objectives of the grant and .breaking them down into my philosophy. 
I also started working out my concerns, on the testing . 

BILL: Oh .good, good. How ^bout journals? Did anybody have a 
chance to write? Did you do any reading? Did you get a. chance 
to write ddwn what you read and your reactions to it? 

MARGE: I did" quite a bit of reading. I skimmed most of this 
♦ Oiilture of ^ Narcissism ) and wrote down my reaction to the section 
that I did read which pertained to old age and the attitudes to- 
wards the elderly. I found that part extrememly interesting and 
most pertient to what we are doing. I read the "Dramatic Activ- 
ities for the Elderly"' and I found that I have used some of the 
things they suggest and 1 glt^ns:! a great deal more from it that 
I can use in all my classes not strictly convalescent home classes 

BILL: What sbrt of things? Things that would trip creativity? 

MARGE: Yes. And I also read the "Use of Life Review Activities 
with Confused Nursing Home Reisidents" w|aich you had given me 
before and that did pertain also to what I was doing and I found 
that I have used many of their methods which made me feel good 
tliat I was on the right track without even knowing it. And then 
I read an article on Wilma"Independence"Donahue from "Modern Ma- 
turi She is one that is putting tcgecher the \n\\te House 
Conference on Aging for '81 in Washing ton, D.C. That was the ex- 
tent of what I read and wrote my -reactions to and then I wrote my 
resume and my philo^bphy. 



BILL: Great. I think it will be intersting to see how each- 
one of us approached the philosophical part of the resume, as 
I think it will give us an indication of what areas we are really 
interested in working in. 

Let me focus on Life Review for a moment. The reason 
I think Life Review is important is that it now has become* a 
formal concept or a therapeutic concept that professionals* have 
begun to use with Ider people. Yet it is so natural/ it builds' 
upon natural activitiesj between an older person and a younge.r^ 
persons 'conversation.. I think it is important to realize that ■ 
that sort of natural approach is now getting legitimate accep- 
tnace, especially in working with the aged. , 

MARGE t Well, one of the things that it mentions that I have been 
doing since I started in my convalescent home classes thfee years 
ago was using audio and visual stimulation/ taking in things that 
they can sev^ and touch and smell. They recommend making pop- 
corn a' 1 the students can see it^ hear it, smell it, taste it. 
And that is always a lot of fun because that catches their inter- 
est immediately. 

WARKEN: Do you think we should encourage this memory or reviewing? 

BILL: Well it gets to be a touchy area. There are a few terms 
that are thrown around that', mean almost the sane thing but are 
in fact dif ferenti.e. reminiscence, oral history, life reviev/. 
Life Review is a formal tnerapeutic concept; that you do to sone- 
body else, you trigger things in them intentionally in Order for 
them to work through their memories. Some of them may be un- 
pleasant, some of them plesant. And it brings them to a new 
solid position to stand on. They no longer think about those old 
things. They now have "cleaned-up" their minds and they are 
ready to think about new things. 

MARGE: It mentions too, that they have reached the point in 
their life where reviewintp their life and renin! Tc'n^ makes then 
feel better about themself . It is an evaluation that what they 
have done in their life is good and they have positive attitudes 
toward the -life that is behind them. 

WAPJ^N: This is because they are not actually living ahead, they 
are living behind. 

MARGE: And they need to have confidence that what they have done 
in their lifetime has been fulfilling and they are satisfied then. 

BILL: The dangers of that kind of thinking though are when you 
talk to somebody whose life hasn*t been fulfilling and satis- 
fying, who has been a real creep, who may have been a criminal 
.or done a/lot of crummy things to people. I think that we need 
4:0 be very sensitive to that kind of thing if we are going to 
try ta incorporate that into our Individualized Learning Plan(IL^) 
We need to be trained, seriously trained to deal with that kind 
of situation. 
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MT^RGE' Well, you ari suppose to reinforce the positive things 
about 'their life. If someone's robbed a bank you don't say, 
"Well, hey jou certainly were brave, good for you." 

BILL: And creative! , 

WARRErI- -Wha^:, I find is a lot , of differnfe types of people in 
class and picking each one's positive things might be difficult. 
We are put in a situation where mbs.t of the people are similiar 
to' a degree . ^ . ' 

^ILL: The environment tends to rei^nforce that too; that they 
are all the same. 



WARREM : 



Yea, it would be a diffqtrent story somewhere else. 



BILL: There is a new book that Has just come out and if it is 
as good as .I've' heard It ti supposed to be, I t^k I'm going to 
recommend 'that we All at least ^kim* throughi.lt. It's called Un- 
' loving Care and it's tlie latest expose' on the nursing home in- 
dustry and the profile of the- typical people that are^ in^them. 

i thought it would ba worth spending a few minutes going 
through some of my Journal entries that I have made, because it 
will give you a background in the development that has already 
happened in my mind about the project and where we are heading i 

■ (see Journal entries, attachme ^t ) 

So those are the types of things that I am trying to get 
down on ^paper. Mow, let us go to a few of the concerns that are 
raised he^e. One idea I had coming in this morning was i-'or all 
of us to take reponsibility for developing an essay to define these 
terms <see attaciiwent )sb that we come up with a shared definition 
of what we are talking about. Let me give yea an idea of what I 
had in mind or the kinds of problems I see existing. My last DOb 
before I started working here and went back to college was- teach ig 
in a "free school" in Ann Arbor. Th6 schcol is based on work by 
A.S.Neill and a school cabled Summerhill that he started in Eng- 
land. The philosophy of the <school is total freedom-not the li- 
cense to do anything an^tim^ to anybody byt the freedom to be free 
to choose. Options was the key word. < Decision making. We work- 
ed alot on helping the children by putting them xn situations 
where they had to make decisions ,. where they had to consider 

* options and then they went' through a real problem solving process. 
The defintion of these terms as they apply to that exper- 
ience and to what the teachers in that environment felt should be 

^ going on would in no way agree with the definition of these terms 
that let's say a public school administrator would come up with. 
The main problem that I experienced 'there in three years was try- 
ing to coordinate the staff. It was a much more serious problera 
than working with the children because everybody had their own 
individual definition of what these terms meant-even m an envi- . 
ronment where you are encouraged to Be as free and as liberated 
as you possibly can be. In this situation a lot of the teachers 
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came up against their ow limitations. Where do you as a human 
being get offended^ for example ^ don't you like to hear someone 
call you a "shithead"? Does that really offend you and can you 
not take that or c^n you understand that this kid is calling you 
a "shithead'' for whatever reason he^ of she 'at that point decided 
they needed to call you a /'shithead'"? Some teachers couldn't, 
handle that, couldn't handle the idea of allowing a child to use 
that kind of language. It wasn't part of their philosophy or their 
definition or that this was a positive fc^ion that this kid was 
involved in. Even in my ovn experience , my child was going to 
school there and weiit there for three years and I was his teacher. 
I was the elementary teacher-there were only 18 kids in the \mole 
school. My son didn.'t learn to read until he was 9 because when- 
ever the choice was of fered, "do you want to ^sit down and get into 
these s-kills or do you want to go out and swing on the rope?"r 
there was never even any hesitation in his mind about what he 
wanted to do and would constantly choose to be- in a peer situa- 
•^ion avoiding an academic teacher-learner situation. 

Through my own experience during the three years that I 
worked there iry philosophy and my definition of these .words chang- 
ed. I think it s a 4ood thing, to have these be fluid concepts 
in you>- mine" I*m at a point now that I don't believe that that 
t:ype c; education is good for everybody. I do think that it Is 
good for you at certain periods in you life but I think other 
types of education are better for you ar other periods. So I'm 
.^till defining these terms in a workable sense. 

As we take all this and t.pply it to a nursing home en- 
vironment you really come into somv conflicts. I think, the nurs- 
ing home envrronment is not a positive environment r it if^ not a 
place where you are going to be developed r hile that is what 
school is and that is what these terms*, in a school situation ap- 
ply to — development. So we are trying to bring into an environ- 
ment that is not c'':i'::.'"nc'JI to " posit:*"", exactlv this idea pjo-- 
gres5 or developmen' or growth. Toward what? What is the goal 
that we are striving for? These are the kinds of confused areas 
that I think we need to get into and these ^.re the things that 
people are going to call us on. There ax^e certain types of pro- 
fessionals who you've got to have pro6f for^ you've got to be 
abl^ to say that this can happen somewhere else. That it didn't 
just happen here because of our minds and because of our efforts 
and our combination of these thine s but tathertthat it can be copied. 

TOM: I address "the idea of education being a concept cf pre- 
paration in my philosophy statement. I saw a different applica- 
tion' of education as I taught my music felasses to these people 
who are many years' old and yet are still learning. Music brings 
them further into life. It was adding quality to a persons life 
in their later years. They come to understand what it is liker 
what it is about , and the perspective of the time that he livod 
through and they come to understand what he has just been through 
so to speak and by coupling that with the goals that he hadn't 

time to accomplish during his lifetime A great service in terms 

of adding quality to a persons existence is provided. I'm trying 
to say that the concept of education as preparation towards some- 
thing is much too limited. 



BILL: I would agree. But in this case are we only coming up with 
this re-defintion of education so that it fits the part of the 
generation that we are working with, this particular population 
of folks that we are talking about? Why in this case shc-ildn't 
we. also consider the concept of progress through education as it 
has always been? 

TOM: I don't think education was originally thought of as that* 
I don't know historical perspectives but I think education was 
originally thought of as culture and enrichment. 

JUDI: I'd like to speak to the therapy-v-education aspect be- 
cause I feel within the fine arts division this is something that 
j«ve been concerned with as we develop the curriculum within the 
nursing-homes and I too think it is a very fine line. I think 
both education and therapy are process oriented even though I think 
within our division we are very product oriented but I see the 
educational aspect as that process that takes place, not neces- 
sarily that end product . I think that within an education you 
are allowing choices. You are allowing them to express hope- 
fully their creative imagination and they have choices along the 
way. 

within thQ^rapy I'm not so sure that they have all of those 
choices; for instance, when^ the I^G came down at one point with . 
their "milieu therapy" and suggested that in the nursing homes 
we set up an assembly line 1;ype process to *-ap people according 
to their skill' levels. For example, if you had a project and four 
students but three could not use scissors or glue, then the fourth 
would do all the gluing while if one of the students, even if they 
Had I use of only one hand, could paint better than the others, they 
would do all the painting. Well, I think probably in theory, yes 
it does work and' tho*"^ it does v/^rk, but I'n not z' -are. In 
education there is a* choice aspect and because what happens in 
therapy is that you've taken away those choices. If all I can 
do is A and I want the end product maybe I wanted mine to be 
purple and maybe this person who is painting is using blue, then 
you've taken that choice away from me and in the same respect 
what you've done is stifle my creativity. I don't have those 
choices anymore if another person '"'s going tr — " "3 ^'*^c ' 
project and then it comes to me 

As far as education goes, I don't think that that is what 
our goal is. I think it is a very fine line but I do see some 
clear distictions: we have worked and we have talked with the 
teachers that ve have had in the nursing homes and it is very dif- 
ficult and we have problems too because I think the staff sees us 
as an activity in there and they want something to decorate their 
home so they come in and expect Christmas decorations or they ex- 
pect Halloween decorations and they might expect them to all look 
alike or they say, -"gee, we have this little shop and we would 
like to be able to miake products that we can sell in our sbop". 
Well, when you are talking about education your end product is 
not one that is always going to be saleable. I think you have to 
think that , especially within the art division — education is a 
means to an end rather than an end in itself. 
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JEFF: Maybe we ought to redefine therapy. I'm getting mixed-up 
in my mind about what •::b3raijv actually is. I've taken a lot of 
useless courses in my life that as far as progress goes have 
nothing to do with what I am doing now, yet I en3oyed them perhaps 
I'm glad I did them. Where does that fit in? Is that not educa- 
tion? Then is it therapy? That is where I'm having problems. 
So what if it is therapy, I'm not sure it is bad. 



BILL: No, I'm not either. 



LYNN: Well I think they are really inter-related because ed- 
ucation can be therapy. 

CAROLYN: We create that philosophy of education because of the 
situation. I think it might be a good idea to find philosophies 
of education and find out how they fit into what we are doing 
instead of writing a philosophy that we feel. Let's take some 
educational philosophies such as ^he one you were talking about, 
options and decision making as key words. They still have some 
options in the nursing home, right, and they still have some ^de- 
cision making to do. So that philosophy fits. Lets take philos- 
ophies that the educational department is used ^to. Let's see how 
that fits into what we are doing. That certainly shows that we're 
not creating a philosophy to go in there. It's already establish- 
ed- this philosophy is already used in education. 

BILL: Good point. * - - 

TOM: i;was trying to touch on that too, the cultures of society 
have come up with the idea that education is a means to prepar- 
ation; that seems to be very accepted right now. If you ask any 
18-year old high school student what s/he is going to do with 
his/her education, s/he will usually net say, be an artist, Iput 
rather will say that hi/her education is so that, "I can get a 
job." I'm not sure that that has always been the purpose of ed- 
ucation. I could make a case that it was concieved to be enrich- 
ing and not vocational. » 

CAROLYN: Certainly people continue to read after they get their 
jobs and h 3 careers in hand. 

TPM: Some people even learn new things. v 

CAROLYN: Right, I mean we get the newsp.=ipers and magaz. .les and 
we read b66ks and we use the library so certainly your point is 
valid. 

TOM: Some people become experts about other things in spite of 
their formal education. My future f ather-in-la\^7 has become some- 
thing of an expert in electronics because he has this hobby work- 
ing with trains and things like that. 

JUDI : Do you th: *ic that is due to experience and hobbies or do 
you think that is due to formal education? 

{1?0M: Well in a sense, he's read a lot and he's gotten ^together 
with people who know a great deal about this area and he learned , 
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LYNN: But we choose 7 of them that the^ are trquired to take, 
Those are the choices that we have made.' We have said, "we 
have decided that you have to take these in order to graduate", so 
that's not a choice for them. 

CAROLYN: You mean the state chooses for them. 

LYN: Yea, I think that every student has to have a certain 
basic place to work from. And that is where the high school com- 
pletion comes in. Everybody needs to know these certain thing -=5 
and have these certain skills in order to go on to develop the^e 
other things. 

CAROLYN: Well T understand that. What I'm saying though is that 
Marge says that when we have a choice we're not boing to pick 
the required courses, not in all -cases of ^course, scinebody might 
be a historv buff, but in many cases, when you think about the 
required classes that you had to take in colleae, they were not 
necessarily the classes that you woyld like to take now or if 
you had the freedom to choose when you were takind them, 

BILL: That is true if the orientation was different, I mean I 
was very goal oriented in co.^jge, I wasn't interested in taking 
courses I was interested in, I was looking for a professional 
education, 

CAROLYN: But high school completion is a goal oriented situation 
as well, ♦ ^ 

JEFF- No, no, I thought Marge's point was just this whole idea 
of oAe of the arguments against this is that it is therapv and 
not education and the point is it could he therapy and it could 
be education feoth.. I think that^^s what doesn't matter-so what 
if you took the courses for them, even if it*s therapy— does that 
mean it's not education? 

MARGE: Right. For example, they were supposed to get so many 
credits in English for their high school completion and yet many 
of my students have repeatedly chosen "Creative Writing" well 
after they ^lave achieved their credits. They are repeating year 
after year for reasons other than jupt getting their credit. 
They are getting something else out of it. • 

'jUDI: Even with our own graduates, the students tl;at we have 
grad<iated, year after year come back to dur program and take 
clevises. VThy are they doing it? Cbviously they now have their 
degree-why are they coming back, why are they going back into 
"Law a:id the r-3nior Citizen", •'."'-vies A:- Literature", etc.? 

CARC YN: Well maybe I have more of 'the required courses in my 
division, in fact, I have all of them except English and many of 
them do not go back into the required classes. They go into the 
"fun"' courses They don'.t necessarily go into the required courses 
..-gain. 

JEFF:*" There is a difference there though. 



BILL: There are other variables involvr«f.. 

JEFF: I know there are some taking government over again. 
There are some taking history over , but 1 think for alot of" 
people , that if you have had, History once, its going to be his- 
tory the second time too. It*s really riot going to bo that much 
different. 

BILL: Plus I would imagine that there's a difference in let's 
say thq formal structure of a credit course of a serious course 
compared to a fine arts course. Possibly its that lack of stru- 
ture that they are going after and maybe it has nothing to do 
with the subject content. There are many variables in there that 
you can say at 'this point have not been measured. 

JEFF: Something like"Creative Writing" you could keep develop- 
ing year after year after year after year, but "American Govern- 
ment" ip different. If you knew you were going to 'get the .same 
people you could chanqe the, content every year but knowing that you 
are going to get some new people you have got- to go back to 
the, basics and start over again and for some people that is aoinq 
to he boring r but for "Creative Writing" it will be different each 
time yon work v/ith it. ' 

BILL: Let me throw something new in here; in talking with Dr. 
JurSf our evaluator, an interescing concept came clear to me. 
We are going in. and we are going to do this detemination on 
these people f we are going to do a test, we are >^oing to do an 
assessment f we are going to tfome up with a plan; we are going to 
rxin into people who don't have high school education f people 
who already have' some high school education f some who will have" 
diplomas; we are going ^to find people who can benefit from high 
schoq^ and then we are going to find people who maybe don't pass 
the reading assessment test;and we are going to say that these 
people aren't going to benefit from high school instruction; and 
then we are going to find those whose reading level is on a col- 
lege level or something — all of this is included within our ini- 
tial determination. Part af the structiire of the project is to 
review these determinations on a reaular |Dasis either with con- ^ 
versations with thel^instructor or through ^^-administering the 
san-^ test again in January ... so .thera is going to be this whole 
process going on through the whole year. What's it going to mean 
to the people in the state department who are asking us to deter- 
mine the potential tor these people to benefit from high school 
education when in fact our instruments show that somebody who 
didn't pass the SDQAT but has shown more progress an^ more devel- 
opment through being exposed to these clas&es.than a person who. ► 
did look like initially they were goin5 to benefit from a high 
school curriculum;or compare to the other perspn who has more 
than a high school education .right now but has not progressed 
as much? VJho is going co benefit the most? .We are going to show 
that all these people are going to benefit, I mean that^-'s the 
result we are going to come up with or we wouldn't be teaching 
* these ^ourses to them* That I think coires into this picture too. 
They are asking ud to show. who can bene.:it from high school and 
we are going to show them that it ' s 'everyone. 
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TOM: Remember when they came dovm from the state department and 
Ihei called me in and asked me to tell them x.hy we give credit 
for the "kitchen band"? Witho.ut preparation I was supposed to 
sell, this thing to her. She was impressed not, only that \^e x^ere 
using basic musical things but that the effect it had on 
people was beyond the obvious effects that it should have on 
those people and in a few cases it even had an fj^tra-musical 
effect that came from teaching music and having them gfet togetn- 
er as a group to play. I mean that seems to be a strong argu- 
ment, so if we can In some way show that our J^°g-f™„?;^/"^^f?tv 
enriching peoples lives and helping them come to a higher quality 
life within these nursing homes and helping them maybe to assess 
their o^m lives and put them int.O_perspective as well as learn- 
ing new skill I think we will be able to show that we truly are 
educating. 

BILL: 'Exactly. Regardless of whether it is a hicjh school pro- 
aram or whether these people show they can benefit from a .iign . 
school program or not, if we can measure change, iipprovement, . 
improvement in quality, whatever you want to call .it, then we 
have made our case. 

JUDI: I personally don't think the state's going to buy -l^at. 
BILL: Well? 

CAROLYN: I do. ' 

. ■ I ^ 
JUDI: Not when it comes to funding. 

JEFF: I've got a question about the statel' - Apparently they're 
not real crazy about the nursing home program yet they don t seem 
to have the same difficulties with the centers. I personally 
don't see that much difference. I want to know where they re at 
and why they have the problem with one and not the other. 

LYNN: I think it is because of the abuse first of all. They 
have seen so much . abuse, in the nursing homes that people have taK- 
en it as an easy mark, .~o thd.; not?-thev are v.erv_learv of the hor.c-. 
What we have to do is to prove that there is no ciffernce be- 
tween the centers and our nursing homes. 

BILL: But there is. 

LYNN : Well the only difference is that they have less choices 
in the nursing -homes . 

a 

BILL:y? There are other differences too. They are in the ""f^ing 
home/for a physical reason, generally speaking, a condition that 
the^people in the centers may not. have. 

JEFF: OK, I'm going back to the purposes. 

LYNN:, But their physical, things do 'not effect their education ^ 
and their ability. ^ , " , 

O 7.1. 
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BILL: What about the drugs that they are t;^king? 

LYNN: Well, I'm thinking of a convalescent center like French- 
town, in particular, those people out there have a physical limi- 
tation, Alot of them are 'on drugs which do not effect their ed- 
ucation. ^They are there because they cannot live in a home and • 
take care of themselves. That's the only^ reason they are there- 
because they cannot live by themselves in a home. And you know^ 
as far as their minds and education, it haa no effect on them. 
There are sone but not many, 

CAROL!?N: When you^ figure that people^ can get- up, get out and 
either take a bus or get a ride somewhere, 'right tSere shows 
some capabilities where if you "cannot live by yourself in a 
home, that right there put's a mark on you, it is not neces- 
sarily a mental mark but if you look at it in a wide scope then 
you can certainly see why they are turning on the gas pr why are 
they doing crazy things like running away? It is a "self-es- 
teem" mark perhaps, 

JUDI: Do wti know what the ^ state department of education's' 
philosophy of education is? 

BILL: Have you ever heard philosophy from a bureaucrat? I 
want to add to. Lynn's point that another reason that the depart- 
ment of education is concerned is that they are scared. They 
are not sure that they belong in nursing homes. They are not sure 
that education belongs in a nursing home. Up until now it's all 
within the department of health. So it is a brand new thing to 
them and they lon't know what controls they should have. They 
don't know what trouble they can get into and those sorts of things, 

WARREN: Yea, I've heard two types of testing procedures or two 
types or goal achievements that we have; one, would be that they 
should attain a certain goal of intellectual understanding and 
the other would be that they show improvement. Maybe we should 
test in both ways. Test for a certain level and test for im- 
provement also. 

BILL: Make a determination of wha^t lc:V*t-A they're on intitially 
and then watch whether they go through a new level? 

WARREN: Well, have that in mind when we test and have a certain 
level in mind for high school; other;;ise if they can't think, if, 
they Ccoi't remember something from day to day, we might not 
be a6le to teach them anything and we 'wight have to say, "well 
this person can't be taught on a high -school .level'/ ok, and the 
other thing rs to test whether class work would improve their level. 

BILL: - Right, That's real important, I think we should do that 
all through. Regardless of what we find out and v;hr*; we think 
we are finding out, we are going to find cut other things too- 
VThat we should try to do is meastire as many things as we can and 
then in" the end, when we put all those things togehcer we are go- 
ing to find out what we., measured, f 

i 



Dick Smith, who is one of the top level people m Lansing, 
who was one of the reviewers of our grant, one of the readers 
of it, made two coitunents about it when I talked with him in Kala- 
mazoo for ten minutes with John. He said two things: first, the 
main reason why he recommended the grant for funding was because 
it was built on coordinating all the practitioners in the aging 
network not' just something that was going to benefit our program 
but we were going to in fact include nursmq home staff m the 
development, and that we were going to provide workshops for other 
people outside of our own area; and two, that if we could come up 
with options of how to fund and, how to structure programming m 
the nursing home they would love it because they don't have any ^ 
idea for what to do. 

How practical that is and how much, that's going to mean 
in maasLe money, hard cash, I don't know, but we have to pretend 
that it's going to mean something because that i? the open door 
right now. 

CAROLYN: I recently talked to this lady that works in a nurs- 
ing home in Pontiac and last year when I met her I was telling 
her about bur orogram and she told me this ,year that when she 
went back she thought I was absolutely out of my mind, I mean, 
you know, she couldn't see it for anything and she went back to • 
the nursing home and told them" about the program and she does 
in-service in the nursing home with -the staff, that's her 30b' 
and they all thought too that that was kind of a wacky idea, well, 
somehow some program got in there this year, I have a feeling it 
is NCOA material and they took a group of 12 people with them 
and put them-'in an educational setting. ^Well she came back this 
year, I happened to see her at the same function this vear, just 
in seventh heaven about what has happened to these' people, what 
has happened to the staff... I'm wondering if there isn't some 
way we could use this type of information? 

LYNN: I think we skoua.d ta]:e whatever we get measured and pre- 
sent' it to them and let them f-igure out what is high school com- 
pletior. and What is not. I don't think we need to do that. 

BILL: I think that that is basically true. I don't think we should 
get hung up on it, I don't think that we should have to conform 
ourselves to their narrow definition of what's happening. . 



TOM; 



What does the state consider to be high school education? 



JUDI: It all depends on the local school district~we are suppose 
to be comparable. 

LYNN: Is the end goal to get a job? 



.TOM: 



I consider a difference between a public education and a 



St. Mary high school education. What are Bedford' criteria? 

BILL: I don't know. Has Bedford ever done a study on quality of 
their 'Ucjh school program? What's Bedfords philosophy of education 



LYNN: I 'don't know, I've never heard one. - ^ 

TOM: You know it just seems that public education has come down 
to this situation where people have to go because they don't 
have any choice and they can only put in their time VThether they 
learn anything of not und they get their degree^. 

JUDI: But they don't have any choice. Going to school is law. 

LYNN: But they are finding out^hat the public schools are not 
doing the job either because kids are graduating and they can't 
read so \ you know I don't think we need to go really heavy on 
that bedause the ptiblic schools are not ^ doing it either. 

BILL: So we are talking about something that even the tradition- 
al schools can't agree on. 

CAROLYN: But you can't say because they are bad, ^-e are bad or 
that we are going to be just as bad as they are. I don't think 
you can do that. 

JUDI: That is why I think a place to start would be to find out 
from the state department what their philosophy is so that when 
ve are finished here we can take what we've developed and our 
philosophy and see where it fits in and whether or not we are 
going to sell it to them. 

CAROLYN: That is what I suggested. 

JUDI: I.dcn^t think that we should let thac influence us though 
as we go^and develop our own. I think we should get ours and get 
this and th'^n take it and compare it to theirs. Let's not let 
them influence us to begin with. Let's develop our own-, j 

TOM: When I talked to this lady from the state, I corxtra^sted and 
compared' briefly my kitchen band and what we were doing to' the 
same things that people in Bedford High School Choir are doing— 
both leave knov/ing really more about the basics of music. T 
uean it's all this kind of education-by participation-education by 
experience type thing and my class is easily doing much more than 
that class is doing. 

BILL: That's the reason I need your resiames fc^ecause if we're 
going to base what we are doing on statements like that, '*that I 
as alprofessional am saying that this class/ that this process 
is ifjfact superior or at least of quality to..."f I ncocl tc h-^ve 
things^ down in writing that >rove you have some credibility for 
what you ara saying. 

LYNN: I :hink another philosophy that we might want to look at 
is the philosophy of the continuing education. We've seen several 
of. -them and we really fit into that. 

BILL: Yes. Lifelong learning ir. the concept I feel best describes 
our motivation. 
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I've finally decided to sit down to the typewriter and get 
my thoughts down on paper before they escape me concerning 
all the readings I have done this first month into the grant. 
I've read several selections— books ^ papers^ articles ^ etc. 
and feel yery satisfied that I've expanded horizons a 
great deal already. I've purposely chosen readings that 
pertain to my area of teaching amd with each that I've 
chosen I've come away with new approa^ches and ideas and 
wonder why I haven/ t read such things sooner. 

I will begin with where I am at this very moment then rWress 
tQ give my reactions to readings I've done this past month. 

This iast week has had an ironic twistc I picked up the 
paper Thursday and immediately read the obituary column 
(I'm sure I'm not the only teacher in our program that reads 
the obits first— it appears that pecple •'in our business" 
look out-of-habit to see if they've lost any of their . 
clientele. And occasionally we find that we have.) This 
w^ek I lost a student at the Lutheran Home. I can't explain 
the feeling that caUne over me^ but I've become accustomed 
to the fact. In the course of my three years I have lost 
seven r all in the convalescent home setting. Some have been 
easier than others because we haven't known each other as 
long but this lady was" a loyal two-year student of mine — one 
that I looked to as a pillar of the class. She was a great 
contributor and "always there". She was also active and ^ 
happy to the day she died. ' Probably because there was no 
obvious warning signs when I last saw her^ that it made it 
harder to comprehend also. The irony comes in the fact that 
I had put out the book*. Death and Dying , for this coming 
weekend to begin reading when the opportunity opened up. I 
didn'r realize it would coincide with the very day I would 
4^e attending the funeral of a student. Now tJiat I have 
started the book I find it difficult to put down and I'm 
barely into it. 

I am curious to see as I read any parallels that might exist) 
with my own experience. For I have viewed the passing of / 
those seven students from three view points: first of all,/ 
how I feel; second ^ how it affects the other students in myL^ 
class; and. thirdly, how the patient prepated him/herself for 
the inevitable. I will report more on my findings later. 




November 24, 1980 

SOME REFLECTIONS 



Many of my thouahts as of late^ have been directed towards 
tea:chinQ* senior citizens; 
/ MUSIC 

And how to best accomplish this task. It v/ould seem that 
most students bear the same problems for a teacher. Namely, 
hov; can you best present the knov/leda^e or skill vou are teachino 
and effectively help that knowledge r or skill to become "theirs" 

This aoal takes a very individualized path. Particularly 
in an academic area, such as music where what a person knows 
instinctively is based upon past experience, or cultural back-- 
qrourd. But^-these are some^qeneral con side rr tions that should 

be taken i^to account v;hen dealinq with senior citfizens, and 
this is v/hat I want to briefly discuss in this piece. 

First, in order to teach seniors effectively, we should 
realize that we are dealinq v;ith a different concept of 
education. It can be safely said that our society qenerally 
thinks of education as preparation. At the end of life this 
concept is really impractical. Most of the people we are 
dealinq with in nursing homes are too ill or handicapped to be 
out in society, and v/ill probably live within the walls of theso 
nursing homes until they dieo A concept of education must adjust 
to this. V7e should focus on reflection rather, than preparation. 
Whatever we are teaching in nursing homes must somehow _help these 
people deal with their past. Vie should" help then understand 
and* appreciate the times that they have lived throuch, as v^e - 
present them v/ith nev; skills or knowledge. 

Also, I believe we should concentrate on enrichina our 
students l.-^ves, ccncentratinq on specific goals a^d skills. 
Ue want our students to exemplify but v;e should keep these skills 
v;ithin a useful context; for example, I have set for any student 
the goal of instrument and style recoanitlon by the end of the / 
term* My students v;ill be able to tell barbershop music from choral 
music, or a trumpet from a flute, etc. This is a very specific 
goal, b^t it is in keeping with the kind of skill they can use. 
The more they can hear about ;the music they are listening to 
the better they will enjoy arid appreciate it, thus it will enrich 
their lives. To pick some goal that i^s not realistic is an effort 
in futility. 

Finally, it should^ be remembered that in most cases, these . 
are the last years of our students lives. They have been through 
decades of the joyful and sorrowful experiences that make un life. 
It is not the time to introduce them to another unpleasant experience 

We should try to make our classes enjoyable because at this 
point in life they deserve it.^ This is particularily tr x A^th:n 

music because .o few people have had th$ opportunity tQ study 'it.' 
One could easily force tnem in over their head. But if we take 
it slow and easy, helj^ing them enjoy it, they v;ill be able to 
enjoy more and learn more. 

Thomas Schow 
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The class started at 9; 15^1 was there 20 minutes early 
and began to write messages back and f,orth between (a deaf mute) 
Cindy. We began to discuss color until I got carried away trying to 
teach her some grammar and lost' her attention. No one else showed ^ 
up, so at 9:15, I started out after other students;. 

One that I came upon was Ester she was wandering the . 
halls. She had missed most of the first clcsses, tMt had made 
several this last month. I asked her if she was going to be 
in class and if she needed help to ge^ there. 

(Her response was that she wasn't allowed 

to do something or go somewhere that she 

wanted to and that she'decijied not to go 

to class because she thought that noti to' 

go to class was the only chance that ijshe 

had to mak^ 'a. decision.) 

/ ! 

) - 

j 11-18-80 

There is very little round-up of people that I 4o ■■ here 
because the students are always sent to us. A few are always 
by the front door, and come down when I get there. Dee wasn t 
up when I came and I got an aide to help ready him. We almost 
always start by serving coffee. This is something that we 
can't do at all of the homes due to bladder control « We talk 
for a while over the coffee. Today I brought a double album to 
play during class. ' On the album sleeve was a pattern which 
I made a point to discuss with everyone, because it related 
so well to what we 'had been painting. 

The crafts prolject that we were working on was simple, 
but difficult for ^ome with dexterity problems -everyone worked 
diligently and tho^e that got finished first 'helped others that 
were behind. ! 



) 



I 



O.k. f what we s 



w.jv.r - to have to deal with is the keeping in motion 

the minds of these people in an ever expanding spirit for the quest/ 
of knowledge^ ' 

What they have to deal with is their changing physical condi^ons 
and cultural roles • \ 

. .1^ To teach ex^aiiation or ^ inCre^e the culturally 
^ accepted .knowledge 



2. Ability to j|apply>^this knowledge back to everyday 
existence. Is this correct^ or is ^khowledge* an 
end which proiMtes everyday existence? Is know« 
ledge an end. / " / 





. _ November 12, 19'80 

INSURING QU7\LITY EDUCATION IN NURSING HOMES^ 



11-11-80 

Morning Class from 9:30 a.m. -11:30, a.m. 

Th^ class is always generally prompt about. its attendance and was also 
yesterday. In this home there i^ something different from the other 
homes / the halls are* narrow, and there are no large open spaces. 
I all botince around in those skinny halls and intimate, small rooms, 
ro weeks ago I talked with Litea & Eva about tlieir friends on other 
floors, and said that Litea, once in a 'while would visit the third \ 
floor. Eva said that she had a good friend on another floor, she 
visits that friend once a week. \ 

Well, this v;eeks lesson wasn't very gooSd. The class didn't understa 
what I wanted., to do^ ^ind just wasn't with it either. 
Peter. . .wanted to get in the steamroom constantly. He was up dnd 
down all period. TWere was no coin flipping, but he went to the res 
more than* once andl jieft early. 

Most of the others' worked at something for a while and left early. 
The class broke up h|hen Eva and Litea left. ' I believe that they need 
somethirig more figiMative to keep their interest. Most of the people 
drew real images, when left alone. 

November 14", 1980 

Here is a home of major concern in vitality, my vitality. 
As in Monroe County there are some young people (50-70) with/ active 
minds and active bodies. So many of these people' I know, and so ..^any- 
"I know aren't coming. Have been there 1/2 hour early, and rousting 
the people. ilore came on time. A week after one of these early visits 
brought Olive Todd back to class aft?^*- a 6 or 7 week absence. Now 
tha^ she is there, she needs a purpose. Some of the classes have. been 
slower, with little to do, or the fact that the preparation has taken 
so long, leaves the people without activity, ^he clas3 is also spread 
apart so far that there is little chance to* draw them together. 
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rnDVGmber 17, 1980 



The class started late as usual. There v;as very little semblance 
of a class until sav a half hour after the startina of the class 
The people v;ere slow in retting toaether. People were still com- 
ing in 4 5 minutes 'after class began. 

My assistant came in la'te or just about the time the class v/ould 
start. - 

My preference would be for the assistant to come in earlv in this 
"home because it is in the morninc. The patients or should I sav 
residents, are quite often still asleep and have to be bathed and 
dressed before they are brought to class. It seems as though for 
a v/hile at least someone should be there early enouah to qc^t the 
people in the class started on time. 

Opposition to this idea is the rememberance that nany students leave 
e^rly because of exhaustion, boredom, or other physical problems. 
I can't and I don't tr'y to stop, net vor^' c^ton. 

Alice v/orked diligently. I tried to impress upon her the need 
for more -than one color other than v^hite as the backcrround. She 
didn't respond. I painted on her work. Did she take offense to 
it? Did she aain by it. ..I don't knov;, but I think not, and I f e ar 
that she miaht feel less accomplishment by not having painted it all 
herself. How much cautious is she of things like this? Vlill I loose 
her next week? Will it be because of my painting on her picture? 

Alice v;orked on her painting when I helped her. Minnie didn't clo 
mch. She didn't feel the depth pf design and couldn't work into 
the piece she had started so v;ell as the week before. 

Esther did well enough, but didn't v;ork fast. 

Cora looked beautiful, but didn't work diligently. She>s new in the 
home. She would do something hov;ever 'v/hen left alone with sope 
direction. 

May plodded along and was disoriented (stroke) this was the third ^ ^ 
week of her two color design. It is good, she' gets v;eary, she tries 
hard. Good for her. 

Marie didn't come to class again. She v;as high spirited when I sav; 
her in the hall. Is she one of those person's that is exercisinr her 
right of not participating in the activities? One of the few rights 
left. She does like to be in control. At Minnies birthday party, 
she was around -people v;ho were quiet cynical. She v;as goina at them 
'especially one) more than visa-versa. 

Cindv was off on her own with an earlier house project. The repeat 
lesson (design), that we were workina on didn't relate, or interest 
hey. 




Tom Schow's thoughts regarding testing in Music, 
July 8 (or therabout) 

I met with Dr. Pat Tallarico, who is head of the Department of Music 
Education at Bowling Green State University, After we chatted for a 
while (most of this was me explaining to him the problems that one 
encounters teaching Senior Citizens f which is an 'cispect of Education 
he has never encountered), I asked him what tests he would recommerd 
for screening our* stu^nts. His first recommendation was the Musical 
Achievement Test by a man named Cowell. His argument was that all 
music screening tests were achievement tests and that this was the 
best music achievement test* But, as I felt that we needed a respected 
aptitude test I asked him. for the best one he knew of. He recommended 
the Music Aptitude Profile hiy Goxdpn, 

Besides these two leads , Dr. Tallarico. made some very interesting 
comments during the course of our interview. As I explained some 
of the problems that we face in teaching Senior Citizens/ i,e* 
difference in background and interest, physical handicaps, blindness, 
etc, he said that it seejned to him that the instruction should try to 
be geared to the individual as much as possible. This point, added 
to the frustrations I experienced in having to give grades (as I 
ext^lained to him) prompt him to suggest that I should possibly re- 
structure my course using modules and then rather than giving grades 
just grant credit to those students who successfully completed the 
materials within the module, i thought it was a good idea. 

Within that same week 

I went to the Bowling Green Library to search out the two tests 
recommended to me. The library didn't have a copy of the Cowell 
test, but did have a copy of the Gordon test. The Gordon test seems 
to fit our bill. It is broken into three parts. Tonal Images, Rhythmic 
Images/ Musical Sensitivity. What basically^Jl^^ens is that the student 
listens to one small piece of music and -feK^nanother and is a^ked to 
compare the two by stating whether the pieces were similar or not. 
The same is done with the rhythmic aspect of the test, except the 
student states whether it is faster or slower, etc. The Musical 
Sensitivity is done by playing the two pieces at different dynamic 
levels or putting a different ending on the selection asking the 
listener which was better. It seems to be the best choice because it 
demands an easy clear response and has been widely used and accepted, 

July 17, 1980 

I wanted to get in touch with Dr, Edwin Gordon to ask him if he thought 
his test could be validly used on senior citizens. After calling his 
former school, the University of Iowa, I discovered that he is now on 
the faculty at Temple University, Philadelphia, I got him on the phone 
and he seemed to think that the test would work. Recommended, because 
of the length of time the test normally would take and because of the 
age of the students, that we cut the test in half. He recommended that 
we use sections Tl, R2, and SI. I then stated that we would probably 
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have to enlarge the answer sheet because it would 'be too hard to see 
and he recornmended I do so, but be sure to V7rite for permission 
because of copyright. Most exciting though, was that he. offered to 
help us grade and evaluate our scores. That will greatly, help us 
when it comes time for fixing a cutoff point between credit and 
non-credit students. 



DAY TWO: MAY 13,80. 

One of the crucial elements of my new position here 
is to encourage, contribute to, reward for, teach how, 
facy.i\:ate/ provide examples of DOCUMENTATION 1 

The collection of data as we progress and develop- this 

program is» as important as the end product-the training 
manual-the reason being that if you truly, expect to build 
a model that will be replicable you must capture the build- 
ing process^. Think of how hard it is at times to follow 
written direction when constructing a model-r\o matter how 
clear the author thought s/he was ^ express ing the process to 
follow in order to complete (properly) the step at which you 
are working-sometimes it just is not clear. I fear the same 
dissonance is to be EXPECTED from practitioners as they try 
to follow our directions in' order to copy our model. How 
to avoid this? 

o 

Two thoughts so far: l.to make the training manual a text 

which is designed to be a self-con- 
tained teaching tool-make it self- 
educative-Macholm Knowles style-with 
readings, bibs, case studies, consider 
"education at a distance" material. 

2. to build in time and equipment for 
staff to record their "discovery" 
process formally and to keep this 
material updated for constant re- 
flection. 
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MAY 14 

' Two people havs approached me in the last two days about 
looking for publishers for materials that they have or areis-^v 
develcr-r,q — one was poetry from an activity director in a nurs- 
ing home and the other was a gu ide to teaching creative writing^ 
in a n.h. from a teacher with four years experience at doing sucji. 

Ann Arbor is the small press capitol of the U.S and we 
plan to take advantage of the connections we can establish. 

I spoke witii Marg^ Van Aupker yesterday r^ . teaching in 

n.h.s and my plans to teach"social studies :our changing civil- 

j 

ization". She identified a problem with some folks who don't 
.seem to be able or willing to fantasize.^ She did say that she 
thought my idea 'of using children's literature 'would be very 
effective in capturing the students attention. ACCEPTENCE 
was her key advice to me — I would need to be accepted by the 
students before anything would work. 

Our training manual needs be able to be read and understood 
as oppossed to beinq ' read and copied. There should be a real- 
ization process that occurs in the reader that what s/he is 
reading is causing a change to occur in the way that s/he thinks 
about goals and motivations which wixl guide his/her actions once 
s/he begins to practice the training material. 

1 
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MAY 20,80 

I am becom^^ng familiar enough with the grant and the proposal 
to feel^ comfortable. The grant is very straight forward and 
will^ not be difficult to administer. ' The time al'^t^^Gn*-. seeias 
to be very practical in its flexibility re. staff and tasks. 

The -proposal is a different story. Initial-iy, the title- gets 

us into trouble right off: we can not • "insure quality" 
anything-WG can try-if we are godld we .will build a good pro- 
gram here and perhaps someone will be able to replicate it 
elsewhere. The proposal is a sleeper in that it Appears that it will 
be fairly easy to do what we say we will but the problem arises 
when we try 'to "insure" it happening and that when and if it 
does^-get copied that it will result wi^h the same "quality" 
as ours did. 

A magazine — a literary, teacher, resource ,oral history , 
advocacy, poetry, -manual dedicated to advancement of com- 
munication and growth in the aging network. 
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JUNE 10- ' . ■ . 

i -inet"with Steve Jurs this p. n. to begirczto discuss his role as 
our official evaluator for our project. He seems to have a, 

t 

basic grasp for what'we intend to do, namely, validate our 
educational efforts with the student -and. the instructor. 

He suggested a number of existing tqols which have been used in 
therapy with mental health efforts which may be applicable to our 
project. He will submit a report to me in the first week in July 
which will outline ^e procedure which he suggests ve follow in 
orddr to insure valid evaluation. 

He also has information re. the National Diffusion Network which 
he will share with us. His general feeling is that they require 
a very clean project before they will a.<?nociat3 themselves with 
it. He does suggest that we be aware of their criteria and there- 
fore will be able to proceed in a manner which if we want , we will 
be able to satify their demands. 

He also suggests that we be aware of "unfexpected" or "unrelated" 
results of our efforts and that these may support the worth of 
such programs even as they do not apply directly to results from 
educational efforts. 

I will develop an outline of: the final report and the training 
manual now so that we haye a concrete guide to assess our t.ro,gress 
against. ^ 



JUNE" 2'4 



This morning as I rode to work I listened to the tape from our 
staff meeting last thursday. It is very good. It seems to touch 
upon the very basic issues which will govern our efforts with the 
grant. The quality of the staff is made evident by their reflective ' ' 
^d insightful t:omments. ' . • 

I-wi"ri~have ROJDin type^^up the tape, then I wilj. edit it with her 
and add clarification when needed/ then we will have to get per- 
mission to use it and its 'contents from the staff and from Aaron 
because I want to usfe it as part of our first quarterly report. 

Besides a manuscript (or two) I will include: 

Correspondence 

description of how my' time was spent-meeting with such and 

such/ consorting with consultants/ attending workshops/ ect. 
outline of training manual 
outline of final report 



In addition to quarterly reports /the final report and the trainning 
manual can/may all be based on the very same material/ i.e. / an organic 
collection of how we went abou^. building a quality program thus 
enableing others to have more to copy than a manual but will also 
have a model of the process which we went through/ 'which one can 
assume they will need, to go through in order to "^r^sure Quality" 

In other words / perhaps the more important mode\ that we are .building 
is not the end product but is the process-the cor^cerns / the identification 
process/ the problems / the shortcomings/ the joy; etc., because it 
is near impossible to provide clear and concise directions which 
lead to completion of a product unless you include a consciousness 
building-an educational process-a self -growth experience-feecause that 
is our true nature— we are not copiers / we are creators/ and especially 
as educators we need to understand this process so that we can try • 
to get it into practice in our classrooms* 
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CRITIQUES OF READINCS . _ , " ' 

Now to regress' to the other readings J ' ve accomplished 
recently*. I skimmed The Culture of Narcissism by Christopher 
Lasch, except for thi section titled ••The shattered Faith m 
the Regeneration of Life" which I read twice. I am in 
agreement the society forces- the elderly into feeling useless 
bV early retirement. Companies, place the accent on .new blood , 
new ideas and approaches, on greater productivity by younger 

people. And they compens.ate for getting rid of older en^loyees 
by convincing themselves that the retiree nowhas freedom^ 
lots of free time to enj^ and .this "reward" is a great ■ service 
on their par.t. When in reality the company may be signing ^ 
tteir death notice. I've seen son^ retired people fail at - 
cof>ing with their new freedom because they can't get organized.* 
They can't get started on all those project? they've waited 
so long to* do because they don't know where to 'start. They 
have no immediate goal or responsibility or motivation. This 
is where a program such as oiirs plays such a big |)art in 
giving the students in and out of the convalescent home sijnply 
a reason to get up and aet going every day. Wlien- they have 
one basic goal ethers fall into place, the momentuia beinc; cr3«ted 
Ve provide a goal (diploma, possibly) -and provide an interest 
(continued learning) . ' 

Two^other very helpful readings I've done were "The , Use of -Life 
Review with Confused' N irsing Home Residents" and I Never Told 
Anybody , Teaching Poe€rv Writing in a pursing Home, by Kfenneth 
Koch. I was pleaded to discover tihat the article pertaining 
to life review suggested approaches I've been using since I 
started such as audio-visual to stimulate the senses, rein- 
forcing positive elements of their past, recalling events of 
their personal lives, etc. But the book by Koch probably 
excited me the most for I discovered that while he was writing 
it, I was teaching the same type of people, using the same 
methods and unbelievable, even the same topics without even; 
knowing the man existed. This makes me feel that teaching in 
our .situation depends on the instincts. I naturally gleaned 
a few ideas from his book that I'm anxious to try but moreover 
my mind began to flow and I created from my own imagination 
19 subjects for my creative writing classes which happens 
to be one whole semester — very productive outcome from reading 
one little book. ^ 

I also read two articles: "Wilma (Independence) Donahue" from 
Modem' Maturity / April-May 1980, and "Dramatic Activities for 
the Elderly" based on a handbook by Shirley Harbin. The 
later is a very usable piece in many of my classes and provided 
me with a great deal of material. The article on Wilma Donahue 
was informative and I discovered that she trained most of 
today's leaders in the field of aging and is preparing ' the 
agenda for the 1981 White House Conference on Aging. 
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P^\P.ALL5LS TRQi: .HID D?I::G TO 

Aside fron vrhat I've alre^.dy stated about the need *t6 tallc 
about the finality of their condition, I recosifized several nore 
parallels betvreen IT.H* residents and those featured in Oil Death, 
and During that xre should .be^vare of." 

- - 1 • If •-H>— patients have a xreveranije to^^^cl death. They have a 

clearer understanding of the process leading i^o death. If , 
one of their convalescent home "ijfeiiiily" is dyins (an^ this 
aay be months before the during hs.s" talzen to his/her bed 
pernanently).. the residents appear^ to understand the^ in- 
-atience, anger, worry, etc.. that -the d;:ins menber is en- • 
counterins-. Tliey may eirplain to you hushed tones not to 
- be offended or angry -by the dying nenber's enotional chajige 
or outburst for this is all to be expec.teg^ 
I called the IT.H. residents a "family" for they have the, 
same structure. The caring md sharing, commiseration, under- 
standing and love sost have for the other stems from the 
com-::on lini: which is the mental or physical disr.bility that . 
brought each of them together. Actually a dying patierit re- 
ceives more of what he/she needs Emotionally from" the ::.H. _ 
family than probably from his/her ovm real f:j2ily.. 

2. ;jidther comiaon denominator betv;een this book and my e;:perience 
is the obvious strong faith most of these^ people possess. 
Hany bring Cod and their religious convictions into the^-r 
conversr.tion or v/ritin|s. Apparently the stress of the 
situations either "nr^kes or bre:^lts'' the faith ?J2d in most 
cases, it strengthens it-.""^ 

3. For !:iy. entire .time teaching in a setting I»ve geen con- 
tinually d^sgiisted by v;hat I c rll open disinterest among IT.H. 
sta^f^members mostly aides. Sometimes they don't seem to c?j?e 
much and ignor need., amongst the patients. uTne book opened -jy 
eyes to the; fact that T^erhaps (though I'm not lOO;:- convinced) 
their "disinterest" is. instead an..invisibl e shield constructed 
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jyxound themselves to protect theaselves fro:n what they 'canaotT 
cope vrLth, If they can't ?.ccept death or the possibility that 
they thenselves night be the future occupant of that vrhsel chc-^ 
thei*- can»t su^i^i.t themselves to being in close contact v/ith 
those TTho are experiencing; it nov. So they i^nbr and refuse.to* 
-dait to the situation that e::d.st3 -.rhich is precisely v/hat the 
patient doesn't want. 

As for inyself the book had a very beneficial effect. At the 
aonent J feel it left me rdth better copinv dtills in iiy personal 
clad professional life. I have a ^jreater understandias of xrhat 
iiy students face and feel what I^ve learned rrill sharpen 227 
orm sensiti^cLty^ 



Karge VanAuIcer 
July 1930 
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Life Review Activity with Confused Nursing Home KesiaenT ^r 

• it is quite- interesting that mostly positive thouc,lits. were put 

forth by the patients in this study. Would negative or harsh meuiories 
.be detrimental? I believe so. These people are being drawn out of 

their shell. • Positive reinforcement will bring them to the surface. 

Only the resolution of something negative would have a helping effect. 

At such a late time in life is it possible or likely to be resolved, 
'in other words, what. is. the batting average. 

Acceptemce of what was is also very important. 

The Milieu Therapy \ 

It seems interesting in that it might be adapted to my art class. 
The students at the moment are still quite dependant upon me. As 
far as I can tell, they won't be producing art this summer because 
they don't have paints, acrylics, paper at their disposal. Would 
they be able to deal witn the paint mixing and clean-up on their own? 
Have they a strong enough idea of art to cap€inue, or is it ^ust 
driv« that is needed? ^ 

There are many drawbacks in- my class at the moment. How far 
can I go" with this method? They have to deal with both motion ski x Is 
-and creativity. Will this niethod be adaptable to creative decision 
making? 

What about the people that have not regressed to that point? Is 
it ever' to early to start? "The entire process seems like teaching 
children.. Its the settling of expecljancies also, such as What is 
the righc'way to eat. You're expected to use some manners when you 
eat." These are the ways that we teach children. 
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The Use of Life Review Activity with Confused Nursing Home Residen ts. 

Jean M, Kiernat 

"The loss of old .^ge may pose a threat to the self-esteem of some 
older individuals. Previously active and engaged persons may ex- 
perience a discrepancy in self-concept as they experience losses 
in competency. Reminiscing and life review may provide ego support..," 

"The impotance of maintaining self-consistency has also been stressed^ 
as cider persons become^more psychologi'Cally disengaged they strive 
*'r^ iv£^a-F-F4 T-T« x^urs 4.fio^r / jt is in , the Way that the self is 



as cider persons becon 

to 'reaffirm who they>Are\ 

defined as unique, ••fecial and worthy i 



"Nursing home residents as 
and environmental stress, 
are challenged by decreas 
loss of meaningful relatidnships 



a group experience considerable personnel 

Their self concepts as competent individuals 
ng physical and/or mental skills and the 



Leader of life review groups becomes learner and the group members 
provide the learning material. Our teachers have experienced the 
same feelings, the classroom atmosphere becomes one of co-learning. 
In-servicfe teachers on the importance of reminiscing to assist 
students in achieving integrity and increase attention span. 



, Adult Education: Key to Longer Life 

Cr6ss and Florio 

Fifteen year follow up: Better educated people live longer than 
others. Relationship between longevity and extent of education - 
doctorate masters - bachelors degree. 

I > Education provides : social and emotional involvement, intellectual 
stimulation, provides means by wnich individuals can adapt to change. 



H-y Ab i-lityr to-learn—vs^the— Younger- s tuden t : Learning capacities 
'do not dimxnish with age. Intellectual ability remains normal until 
very advanced years. 

Ability to learn at ages fifty and sixty about equal to that at 
age •Sixteen. 

Smmnary 

Your never too old to learn. Learning capacities do not diminish with 
age« There is a. distinct relationship between longevity and the 
"extent-^o^'-'education . 

Education for the older adult can provide intellectual and emotional 
involvement which increases the ability to adapt to change . Education 
provides a second lease on life and the opportunity for a second career. 
It allows for the development of both mental and physical muscle. , 
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with loss of family and perhaps loss of spouse many older adults 
become self -preoccupied • For these people education may become 
the.. tool for which they can become a vic^Dle part of- their community. 
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Always relate \^at is done to the interest of the child 

Dewey - f^! C 

^^'The primary need of every person at present is capacity to think; 
the power to see problems^ to relate facts to them^ to use and enjoy 
ideas* • • • education is not a means to living/ but is identical 
with the operation of living a life which is fruitful and inherently 
significant. The educators part ^ in the enterprise of education is 
to fumich "the environment which stimulates responses and directs 
the* learners course*^/ 

"Knowledge Is huxn^nistic in quality not because it is about hi:3iian 
products in the past but because of what it does in liberating 
human intelligence and human jsympathy* " 

"Education has no more serious responsiblitiy than making adequate 
provision for enjoyment of recreative leisure; not only for the 
sake of immediate health/ but^still more if possible for /the sake 
of its lasting effects upon habits of mind. . Ar,t is again the answer 
to this demand/' 

"•••finding the material for learning within' experience is only the 
first step^ The nest step is the progressive development of what 
is already experienced ( adult learner? ) into 5f fuller and richer 
and also more organized form/ a form that gradually approximates 
that in which subject matter is presented to the skilled mature person. 

Three Historical Philosophies of Education 

w.K.Frankena 

"Aristotle believed there are two methods to learning: A) habitation 
or practice/ B) instruction or verbal information^ Aristotlq believed 
art was^ taught by do' ig (or pracjtice) not by instruction^ Drawing 
provided a kind of knowledge/ itrheTps~"one^to form correct judgements- 
of art objects and furniture • Drawing makes one perceptive about 
beauty of form and figure^" 

Kant bielieved education is to go on only until the youth has learned 
"how to live as a free being" and then stoy ^ Kant cou ld never 
be an advocate of adult education^ Education was for men only ^ 
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* Half-way House/Therapeutic Coimn . 

Where is education and what would it be? 

There are certain workshops and discussion groups mentioned 
here for the iit^rovement of dealing with the world in a new situation. 

Many people never did get a formal education and might benefit. 
The courses that I teach are enrichment courses. 

High School is a stepping stone set-up ^for the young. It is an 
admirable goal for many senior citizens nowr because many haven't 
had the opportxinity to aquir.e that degree when they we re young. What 
happens in 20-30 years when that is no longer true? Siiould education 
for the elderly end? Cf course not„ They have specialized needs 
(as do every minor group how ever large) . Education is among them. 
Some subjects might be similar to high schools' but interests are 
changed. 

The new line of thought is whole life education with classes 
for the elderly just part of it; Reeducation for new technology^ 
career changing ed.> changes of life education* ^ These cannot all be 
degree oriented. This doesn't mean that they're not cfoal oriented. 
Want and need for learning produce as good a * student as driven to • 
learn students. Senior citizens that return to school want to learn. 
Let's help them find something worthwhile to learn. 



U of M and Wayne State University 
Institute of Gerontology 
Resources in Aging 

"Social Interaction Groups in a Therapeutic Community 
Lena Metzlar 



isxercise Therapy ~ 

The object of this therapy is to strengthen muscles and keep the 
residents flexible in as many movements as possible. 

The methods used should be fun and entertaining. Games with 
balls seem to work and light balls on a string (punch balls) • 
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Brief Reactions to Readings 



Use Both Sides of. Your Brain - 

' I found a segment in this book that I thought would be _ 
interesting to pass on to seniors in all ny classes. It pertains 
to mental ability and age. This is the reason for my request to 
duplicate pages 58-65. Also included on these pages is a memory 
game (mnemonics) that I think the seniors wouM enjoy trying. 

Consciouaness: Brain. Stscbes of Awareness, and Mysticism - 

. In "State-Bound Knowledge" by Roland Fischer, I discovered 
the "tea-soaked cake"theo'ty to be the same approach I use regiaar 
ly with my nursing home students. In this theory it states that 
early memories are triggered irtien a particular sense is aroused 
by a certain stimulus. In this case it was tea-spaked cake that 
brought back a flood of memories of childhood. I use all the 
senses in teaching my class in order to rekindle memories and it 
has always been a successful means to a end* 

I found <»Hypnosis and Dissociation" interesting personally 
because I have had the opportunity to be hypnotized several times 

And I think the effects of isolation on an individual as 
pointed out in "Social Isolation: A Case for Interdisciplinary 
Research" is a strong case for the support of the value of our 
type of classes taught in a N.H. environment. Even though our 
N.H. residents appear to be surrounded by people constantly and 
have little privacy, they still experience an isolation in 
their minds. It is° necessary for us to break into this isolation 
and providii a stimulus. As it states in this article the ex- 
ample of Bumey who spent 526 days in solitary "confinement in a 
Gestapo prison and is quoted as saying, " I soon learned that 
variety is not the spice, but the very stuff of life. We need- 
the constant ebb and flow of wavelets of sensation, thought, 
perception, action and emotion, lapping on the sho^e of our con- 
sciousness..." (p. 162 of this book) .. . , 
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APPENDIX F 
Viewpoints of Education 
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yiE^WOIITTS OF EDUCATION 



SYSTEMATIC PHILOSPHIES OF EDUCATION 
« . • * 

A. The tV7o clearly defined schools of Ed. Philosophies; 

* 1. Dewey, John - "progressive education" 

- ."reconstructionism" 



2. A more conservative group 

"Perennialists", "Traditionalist", or "essentialists" 

^ ^ . ' 

B. Schools of thought long familiar to philosophers 
having significance for modern education: 

* 1* Pragmatism 

2. Romantic Naturalism 

3. Idealism 

4. Naturalistic Realism 
S\ Rational Humanism 

6. Catholic Supernaturalism 

Modern Philosphies of Education 
Brubacher 1950 

Philosophy begins with a premise which is held to be true . . . 



"If this is true, where are we to look for these universal, 
fool proof philosophical premises? Certainly there seems to 
be little point in looking for them in the history of western 
philosophy for if there is a field of knowledge that involves 
more disagreement on basic issues than philosophy, it is hard 
to know what it is. Whose premise are v/e to take? Plato's, 
Aristotle's, Locke's, Kant's, Hegel's, Descartes' , James, 
Dev/'ey's - whose? How are we to know which of these to select? 
While all of them nay be mistaken, there is no possibility 
they can all be right, for they are deviously contradictory 
of each other in many important respects" • 

p. 12 The Philosophy of American Education 
G. MaxWinqo 1964 ^ I 

"...in the analysis of each tradition we will beain with the 
specific proposals of that tradition for educational objectives , 
. ,curricul.um,jand method r-^^^^^ _ 



• . .what is proposed as the aims of ^ he school? 

...what kind of program should be carried on? 

• .•what kind of ' teaching- met-hods should be used?„.- 

p. 16, ibid 
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"It is argued further that by METHOD we mean a means 
to an end, and unless we are aware of what ends are 
to be achieved r we are in no position to make any 
judgements about hov; they are to be achieved. What 
are the ends of (wo) man: 

pleasure, success , happiness , spiritual salvation 
or what? 

Consult this sociologists. and you get no answer. Consult 
the anthropologist and perl;t^ps you can get information 
about ho\>? this matter^ is jconcieved in various societies , 
but you do not get an answer to the question asked!" 

p. 19, ibid 

"Education concieved as preparation for life lacks 
the learning process within a vicious circle. .. (opening sentence) 

p. 3 

Meaning of Adult Education 
Eduard^'Lindeman 1926 

"...since studies can no longer constitute a definitive 
"whole", handed out to and recieved by a student before 
he/shei embarks on adult life,- whatever the level of his/her 
does so, educational systems must be thought out afresh, in 
their entirety, as must our very conception of them'*. 

(Preamble ^xxxiii) Learning to Be , 
Faure 1972 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION IN THE SENIOR CITIZENS ADULT 

EDUCATION PROGRAM 

by Carolyn LaVoy 

Philosophy of teaching with the senior citizens is 
a task that is more difficult to write when you are 
emotionally involved in the program as opposed to being 
new to the program. 

By the definition of philosophy, a study of the 
process governing thought and conduct , the personal -^^--r^t 
philosophy is immediately brought in. Therefore three 
words come to mind - sharing, acceptance and motivation. 

Sharing ones self with the student helps weave an. 
emotional and intellectual component together to form a 
type' of bond in the classroom. Using elements such as 
participation, interpretation and- self as a legitimate 
object of learning to achieve this goal. 

Acceptance of self and subject matter by the 
students is an ingredient which is the key to performance. 
You and your materials are a category in their lives. 
The climate of support and the understanding you give 
will enrich their lives. 

Motivation is a need to learn with better performance, 
with Material that is relevant to their interests and 
needs. The participation in class brings about an 
emotional and educational aspect that causes growth and 
understanding of ones self to produce a whole and complete 
person. 
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-PHILOSOPHY OP EDUCATION 
Judi Schneider 



^ The American System of education is in a state of ferment and 
turmoil that reflects the *profound changes taking place in our 
society. Education must change in order to ready its citizens to 
confront consteuitly changing conditions and to become adept at 
solving a wide variety of new and difficult problems • 

In todays world/ it is not sufficient for education to rely 
solely on the three R's. Developing r^'rasoning power/ logical ability 
and appreciation of individuals and their co^ktributions to education 
are urgent educational goals. 

One of the basic educational goals is to impart knowledge. 
Before we can achieve this goal we must define knowledge. Websters 
New World Dictionary defines knowledge ass the act, fact or st&te 
of knowing; remge of information/ awareneso or understanding; all 
that has been perceived or grasped by the mind; learning; enlight- 
enment* 

Knowledge can be learned through books / lectures/ teaching/ 
etc. but there is also firsthand knowledge/ gained nnd tested in 
one's own experience. Dewey's claim is that knowledge gained first- 
hand or that which is learned and employed is an occupation is 
"rooral^knowled qe" . While k nowledge acquired through a prolonged 
education is virtue. ^ 

It is through the definition of knowledge that we can then begin 
to think of education for the older adult. 

Recognizing the older adult as an individual with the knowldege 
gained through life experiences is coming into the educational system 
to share his knowledge. It is our responsibility as educators to 
provide a co- learning environment so that all knowledge can be shared 
between teacher and student. Wherein we can weave both the emotional 
,and intellectual. 

This knowledge sharing can be obtained through reality centered 
teaching which recognizing reminiscence (life review) as an eifective 
educational tool. 

" Educ ation implies teaching. Teaching implies knowledge. Know- 
ledge is -t«atir. The truth is everywhere tIie~^5Qne. Heirce"~educa±ix>n 
should be everywhere the same.^ Robert M. Hutchins. 
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people than';! have had with children. I was the yovmgest member 
(yoTjpigest grandchild, consequently youngest niece) of a very "old** 
family* My childhood was spent growing up amongst active grand- 
parents, great-aunts and uncles in their households which- were the 
iiomes of thear ancestors* Parlor organs, privies, cook stoves, 
home-made butter and cottage cheese, barns and Model As were common 
to me and I thought every child my age was being exposed to the same 
things* It wasn't until I reached my teen years that I made the 
discovery I had been wrong. In my early adult years I realized the 
rare md wonderful childhood I had had. 

I unknowingly as a child was observing the aging process - in people 
I loved and felt comfortable with and learned many lessons firsthand 
which now I recall and am beginning to understand* 

Because of my background I feel I .have an edge in working with senior 
citizens in our program, both in convalescent facilities and out. 
All my -marvelous older family members are gone now and their various 
exits out of the world from illness or simply old age are also stored 
in my memory. I am only now, with the exposure I've had to the study 
of aging, beginning to understand all that I saw. 

The aging process intrigues- me. I am interested in learning more 
about it not only for the' sake of those I teach but for my own sake 
as well so J, -will hopefully better understand it as I live it. The 
place of aging in society worri^. me. So much of the population is 
still ignorant. and conforms to the youth oriented society. 1 fnel 
fortunate to be a part of this developing new study of the agma, 
hoping that by the time I take my place as a senior citizen othe.-s 
will better understand and accept this honorable position. 



I have had great opportunity in my work to see the facilities and 
opportunities available to the residents ox every convalescent home 
*in our local area. Although I feel they rate satisfactory to very 
good, -there is room for improvement in all of them. I feel this grant 
combyied with this particular staff of experienced people can make some 
of these improvements come to pass. I am thoroughly convinced of the 
value of our program to the residents of these homes, for I have seen 
the growth dn ity own students over the past three years* There is 
increased mental and physical dexterity, an increase of self confidence 
and self worth, an increased interest in the world outside the home 
and a "definite attitude toward, accomplishment and attainment. I 
appreciate the opportunity to work under this grant and approach the 
possib ilities with excitement. 




ADDITION: THOUGHT ON THEORY OF EDUC^iTION 



Pollowing along the lines of our past discussion on our theory of 
education, I'd like to pass on a great quote I heard on T.V. recently^ 

Woman interviewer: ••Tell Me, what is your theory of education? •• 
Man Interviewee: ""My theory? Ah - why, I'm for it.** 

It drew quite a chuckle from me after all the discussion we've had on 
such an abstract subject. Anc the more I thought about the quote, 
the more I liked it* It's such a simple answer that says so much. 
Putting dowh a theory of education is difficult because it's so 
nebulous. It|s not easy to tell someone why the aura we've created 
through creative people using creative ideas and approaches in a 
Nursing Lome setting works. Philosophy is not my bailiwick so it's 
that much more difficult for we. My philosophy is so simplistic - • 
trial and error and if you find Something that works, use it I 

Education ixi a Nursing Home setting follows' the right theory if the 
end results are: 1) tapping latent potential, 2) stimulating once 
active minds and rejuvenating them, 3) restoring confidence, 4) 
fulfilling needs - mental and physical, 5) providing fellowship, 
6) establishing a contact with the outside world, 7) putting challenge 
back into life by providing a goal. All of these are suggested in 
Dr. Howard McClusky 's^Wha t Research Says About Adult Learning 
Potential and Teaching Older Adults." I feel our program follows' 
all tliese strategies and that they should be incorporated into our 
••Theory of Education. •• * 

Marge VanAuKer 
July, 1980 
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PHILOSOPHY 



When one thinks of Education '-^and its purpose, I believe the first 
definition that comes to mind, is that education is preparation. 
One goes to school so that ona can learn a trade, or skill, or gain 
some knowledge that will make him marketable.. There is no ^doubt in 
my mind, that this concept of education is by far the most widely 
excepted thought on education in our soc'iety. But is this an ^ 
adequate definition? . I think not. ~" : ^ 

Socrates is attributed to have said that education is for the 
good of the soul. Maybe a more relevant way to say this would be 
to say all education is for the quality of one.*s being. I thinks 
this broader concept is much more helpful becatise it takes into 
account that one of education primary purposes is to prepar e children 
atnd young adults f but •it also lea^^es room for the concept that ed- 
ucation is an on-going, life-long process. A concept that I believe 
in strongly. - ^ » ' 

^Hiere are m^ny examples of this, particularly within vay disipline 
of music. There's iJie* mem" who at age 45 begem to study' voice and was 
singing with the "^Metropolitain Opera iO years later, or the-pianists 
Rudolf Seikin and Authur Rubinstein who are both still learning and 
perfointianing music even though they are weH past 80, of the long 
list of x:onductors' who worked well into their 90. Authur Fielder is 
a well known- example. The list could go on and on, filled only with 
the neunes of famous people. How could we even begin to coimt how 
memy people begin to become involved ^with new activities when retirement 
gives the^n the time. 

* * 

This all goes to prove hdw the "l^umem mind can still learn and 
fiinction all through life.* But I think education even takes a Broader^ 
perspective than this. As education has prepared people in ^their 
yoimger years, witi.in their older years it can help create a' deeper 
understanding of the life that 'lias been experienced and help people to 
cope with what their life has been and vindeifstand the times that 
they have lived through. 

This is why I believe Nursing Home Education to be so important. 
At a time in their lives when peofJle have more time tham anything else, 
to help them reflect and put their life int^ perspective, as well as 
teaching them new things that they have be^ curious about all th^ir 
lives is a great service. When you couple this with an opportxanity 
to achieve a- long forgotten goal, such^ as a high school diploma, you 
have changed. what so often has been a depressing time in peoples lives 
to a time of renewed hope and fullfillment. This is why Nursing Home 
Education is so important. I think Socrates would have approved. 
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PHILOSOPHY 



Lynn Whipple 



My goal as a pirofeissional nvurse is to see every person 
live as ^ full a life as^ pp'ssible^ I believe that education 
is a preparation ^f or life and with the constant change in our 
lives we have a constant'i'need for learning how to effectively 
manage ourselves and our Environment. 

He tend tci view people who reside in a nursing home as 
something less than a "whole person*! •'^ We see disabilities 
not capabilities* Care must "be giv^ to improving ' their 
physical conditions as well as ii^roving their qualil^ of 
life* We heed to iir5>rove no.t^pnly the institutions^ but 
more iiq)02^antly the iiv>>j? of those within. < This can be 
done only by educating \:i.e public, the staff and the residents 
themselves. 
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«> Philosophy 
. ■ I have become Involved In this program. -because of ray experience 
of , teaching. in .^^^^^^^^^ very quickly that 

this Is. not your traditional teaching situation. -In the tradl- 
tlonal classroom' most of the Instruction that takes place deals 
with preparing the students for the future and for the job market. 
In this particular program however, wemre given what I feel Is a 
unique opportunity to educate people for the sole purpose of Im- 
proving their minds and raising their Intellectual level without 
having to worry If they can go out and make a living based on what 
they have learned. Many of the students enrolled sacrificed their 
^ own education for the welfare of their families. The students come 
to c^sj5 motivated to lecLm and many with the feeling that they have 
left something undone In their life by not having completed high 
school. 

It Is our responsifelllty as teachers to help these students 
receive their education and enhance their self -Image, which at the 
time of entering a nursing home Is usually very low. They need to 
feel that life 1? not over that there are still opportunities left 
to them. 
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Insuring Quality Education in Nursing Homes 
Senior Citizens Adult Education Program for 

Monroe County 
502 West Elm Aver.ue 
Monroe, MI 48161 



August 18, 1980 



Dear ^ 

I send you our greetings from Itonr^e, MI where we are involved in 
a pioneering, effort. For fojir^ears now we have been operating a 
state-^ifmided high school^dnpletion program directed and designed^ 
for adults over 55 yea«rs of age. One aspect of our operation is 
to- offer courses^^P^raparable to a high school curriculum") to 
residents of^ntirsing homes and convalescent centers. We have peen 
asked^^thisyear, to validate the education being "received" by 
oux-^^tudents in these confining environments. This is why I am 
ow writing you. 

Many issues surface when this situation is critically examined 
such as: . ^ 

-how accurately can anyone "measure" an "education" 
anyone "receives"? 

-when is em activity "education" and when is it 
"therapy"? - ^ 

-can these individuals ^perform" in a "school" enviorn- 
ment without intimidation? 

-is the "philosophy" of high school education applicable 
to individuals .over 55 who reside in homes where 80% of 
all the residents do not return to an independent, self- 
sustaining life? _ 

-do the high schools accoii?>lish "education^J^^ ' 

-should "special education" techniques and assessments 
be applied to these students? 

-what shoul'd the purpose of education be for these students? 

A 

I write you because I know that your life work has been to "educate 
and therefore you have thought much about such issues^raise^^abov^. 
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August 18, 1980 



We find our work to be totally challenging because of the lack of 
precedence in this particular area, therefore , we are attempting 
to build a philosophical foundation which may be used to guide the 
development of this field. Xn this regard, I seek your thoughts, 
advice , recommendations , references , etc • 

Allow me to add, that if you would like to share your reactions and 
your expertise with us but are confined by financial demands, we 
may be able to compensate you for your input* 

I have enclosed a copy of our curriculum from the 1979-80 school 
year for your benefit to see that we are seriously involved in 
serious education — we are not "activity" or ".recreation" people-- 
we are educators who believe in lifelong learning* 

Toward Life, 



Bill McDermott 

Project Director 

Insuring Quality Education 

rmh 
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anOWINQ WITHOUT 8CH00UNQ 
Mt lOVltTON Sne:!?. tOtrON MASS. Oil 16 



1/23/81 

Bill iVicDermott 
Dear Wr. McDermott, 

Please forgive me for taking so long'to answer your letter of last 
Aug.' It has been in a file - one of many - of things to do, but other 
(to me) more urgent matters have kept musc-l ing ahead of it. 

First, one does not "receive" any education worthy of the name. Educa- 
tion, 'understood to mean the same thing as "learning," is not a noun, 
but a ver^, not something that someone gets , but something that someone 
does . The distinction is crucial. Teaciiers, and learning,environments, 
do~not create learning.. Learnfin^ create learning, out of their curiosi- 
ty, interest, imagination, activity, resourcefulness, and a hosr of 
other qualities. The most that teachers, etc. can do is to assist, 
in a smal-l way, and" if -they-try to do much more than that they are - 
far more likely to hinder than to help. 

.v.ost t.eaching. is the enemy of learning. 

Education, or learning, cannot be measured at all, let alone accurate- 
ly. The more you have the illusion of being able to measure learning, 
the more certain it is that the learning you are measuring is trivial. 

I don't know v/here you or anyone else draws the line between "educa- 
tion" and "therapy." We humans are naturally curious and experimental 
animals. V.'e like'finding out how the world works around us. 'Vhen we 
do-i-tT~'t~[ffa5<"es~as~^eei good- -or better^ I s th is -therapy?— Is- ever-y- 
thing that is good for us "therapy?" 

You ask about these people "performing" in a "school" environment without 
intimidation. What kind of "performing?" vvhat kind of "school" environment? 
I'/hat kind of intimidation? If this particular school environment, like 
most of them, gives grades, and if performing is understood to mean getting 
oobd grades, the intimidation is built into the situation. In fact, intimida- 
tion is built into any situation in which some people decide what others^ 
are to do, and reward them according to how we I I they do it. 

I don't know what you think the "philosophy" of high school is. Th.-; philoso- 
phy of most of the high schools about which I know anything is Sit Down, 
Shut Up, and Do What You're Told. ^■ 

Do- the high schools accomplish education? For most students, no, not 
ip any worthy sense of that word. They do succeed in making most of them 
more or less docile, apathet ic, 'resigned, passive, powerless, alienated, 
cynical - 20th century versions of slaves (and pretty much the same the 
v;or Id over ) . 

"Special education" seer.s to me, for the most part, a fraud and a racket. 
Not to say that the people in it don't mean well. But I know of nothing 
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in their thinking or work that could be of any use at all to any serious, 
competent, and conscientious teachers. 

It should be jp to each learner to decide, not only what s/he wants to 
learn, but what are her/his purposes in learningMt. Let the students 
decide the purposes (which will be different for every student) of their 
educat ion. 



I fear that these responses may. be too far out to be of much use to you, 
and indeed, that if you were to express many of these views as your own. 
It might get you In some trouble. I hope that is not so. If it is not, 
I would surety like to hear about it. 



Perhaps the only other thing I would say is this. *Ay parents both died, 
a number of years ago, in a very expensive and "high-class" convalescent 
,home (what a misnomer!) in Calif. At this place the word Death was never 
mentioned. It was taboo. One would have thought, from the prevailing 
tone of the publications of the place, and ttle way the staff talked to 
the patients, that they were a group' of ten year olds temporar i ly in 
the hospital with a slight fever, and due to leave any i ftQ,i . b * 

My mother died first, my father a month or two 'ater. I saw him a few 
' days'before he died, and was fa'irly sure that tbat would be the' last 
time I would see him. When I left the home and waj^jjced back ' to my hotel, 
I swore a mighty oath to myself, that when I died*' I would be the central 
actor In the drama of my own death. When I get olxJ and feeble iB^II 
say to what friends I have then, "Folks, Death ja the No. I item on the 
agenda. The only thing I have left to do in my life is die, and by golly 
I want to talk about it. If you can't- bear to discuss that subject, then 
stay away, for it now interests me more than anything else." ^ 

Hope this may be of some use to you, and again, I apologize for not sending 
it b^ooner. 

Sincerely yours. 



\ 




John Holt 
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Education for Aging — A Professional SittiM commissicn 

' ofthe 

Adult Education Association — USA. 



810-I8th St.N.W. 
Wa»hin|rton. DX. 20006 

(202) 347*9574 



October 28, I98O 



BlU McDexnott 
Project Director 

Senior Citizens Adult Education Program 
502 West Bin Avenue 
Monroe, Michigan h8l6l 



Dear Mr« McDermottt 



Mea. culpa, mea culpa* Yes, you. are right* lou did" write to me in 
July and* I have been carrying your letter around with me ever since* 
lour recent follow yjp letter has finally pronptid a response, but un- 
fortunately the reason I failed to respond to your first letter hasn't 

* changed. ••that is, I have nothing to contribute. 

I certainly don't claim to know what is going on everywhere, but 
from what I do know I can't find a single program similar to yours* 
You' siy you think that you are unique; I guess I have to concur* 

You ask for any recommend ationa, contacts. Instruments, or ref- 
erences* Sorry, but I really don't have any* Given the .quality 
and e3q)erience of your agency I would naturally assume that you already 
have all the' basic references such as those listed on the enclosed 
list* I also assume you are already acquainted with the standard 
periodicals like "Lifelong Learning, The Adult Years" and "Educational 
Gerontology, An Intematlbnal Quarterly." Beyond these, and particularly 

• In the specific area of your project, I am afraid I have nothing to add* 

As far as dissemination of Information about your program I can 
only suggest that you use the meetings and periodicals of the major 
national organizations, includli« those In adult education, gerontology, 
and^the nursing home Industry* . For Instance we are conducting a session 
at next week's National Adult Education Conference In St* Louis titled 
"Look What We've Leamedt Reports of Successful Older Adult Education 
Projects". Perhaps In future years your program can be presented In 
such a forun* 

Seems like that is all I can give you...sorx7 it Isn't more. But 
I do hope this partially makes \sp for my less than timely response, rfd 
please accept my best wishes for success in your project, / 




Sincerelj^ 

Jacques 0. LeheM 
Commissicn Chair 
Mailing ac'dressj c/o K.A.C4A. 
a P. 0. Box 95103 

Lincoln. NE ^ 68$09 

ERJC enclosure l30 
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1 289 Jewett Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 481 04 (31 3) 760 451 1 
t Pat Montgomery, Director ' ' 

te--^ ■ ^ ■ ■ • ■ ■ \^ 

October 7, 1980 • 



Bill McDermott 

Project Director-I.Q.E.N.H. 

Senior Citizen Adult Ed. Program 

Monroe Cpjin^ty 

502 West EXm Avenue 

Monroe, Michigan 48161 



-Dear- Bill , 



Congratulations on your pioneering efforts in senior.citizen 
education for these last four years. ■ . "'. 

In my twenty-seven years as an educator I have experienced 
similar dilemmas as those which you are currently examining. 
How can one measure an essentially intangible thing lilce the ^ 
education one is "giving" and what, in fact, another is learning: 
Surely, one of the best measurements has to be the personal 
observations of the "teacher" and the "learner" in any situation. , 
This can be done verbally to a third party 0£ by means of a . 
questidnnaire designed to "measure". Having^supervisory-type 
third person attend a session or two between learner and teacher 
is also an effective supplement to the verbal or written evalua- 
tion. In the- case of senior citizens, it seems fairly apparent 
that the "learner" is in an excellent position to measure ithe 
quality of education being delivered him/her. 

I strongly oppose tests as measurement instruments unless they 
have "been devised by the teacher and learnet" themselves. ;It is 
my contention that they don't matter a bit and merely srerve to 
Veep testing companies in existence. 

So, to summarize my opinions about measuring the education someone 
is receiving I'd say, "Ask that someone" and watch for the light, 
of interest and personal involvement which brightens the learners 
eyes- 

When is arx activity "education"; when is it therapy? 
It seems to me thait both of these intermingle significantly at " -i 
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all times and are on so subjective a level for each learner that 
they cannot easily be sorted into these categories. But, beyond 
that, I'd say that education involves bringing out something 
latent in a human being; eliciting a response. It revolves 
about facts as they are known to humans and the implications 
these facts might have for other humans, particularly for the 
learners themselves. 

Now. an activity can be classed as being theiapy when it serves 
primarily as a remedy. So, in, the case of senior citizens vis__a 
vis learning, if they had never before examined a body of facts 
Tknpwledge) during the course of their lives and if they were 
interested in pursuing such a course now, this could constitute 
a ,,therapeutic activity for them. 

If for instance, they were engaged in crafts as a way of passing 
time or were taught square dancing as a recreational activity, 
these could be-called therapeutic measures. But, if they were; 
engaged in an examiliation of the process of aging itself, in 
the research scientists have done on aging to date, for example, 
this would certainly fall less into "therapy" than education £fii. 
se^ and yet it may prove therapeutic to certain of the learners 
as well. - 



Can these individuals "perform" in a "school"' environment with- 
out intimidation? 

Ye Rods' •! A school environment, in the traditional setting is, 
in and of itself, intimidating to a majority of learners regard- 
less of their ages. It has not changed much from the early 
construct of teacher-centered, totalitarian-run, fear-based 
concept spawned by educators who knew very little about human 
growth and development, and considerably ^less about how humans 
learn. 

By its rigidity it intimidates. By its lack of regard for 
learners' prior experiences it intimidates. By its unenlightened 
use of standards, testing, unrelated to particular learners 
needs and interests, it intimidates. (But let me not belabor an 
obvious issue!) 

Please do all in your power, Mr. McDermott, to remove as many 
individuals as possible from traditional school environments. 
It's an experience totally contrary to life itself. 

< • 

Whereas high school is "geared toward preparing people for a job 
or a career, it seems scarcely to apply to over SS's. However, 
the origins of high school were not solely resident m vocational 
training. In fact, that's a recent additive in high school 
education. Prior, even, to the time when high school was viewed 
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as a stepping stone to college or the university where persons 
were trained solely as researchers or t/^achers, the philosophy 
o£ educating people beyond grammar school was based upon effecting 
citizens enlight-ened in the humanities, capable of maintaining 
systems .of government dedicated' to justice, charity, happiness, 
etc. / / » 

The need for well-informed citizens is perhaps greater now than 
at any other time in the his^tory of the world. Our senior 
citizens are closer to being world citizens than any -others ever 
were. So, whereas the philosophy of hoch schule 5.n its original 
form means the continuing exposure of people to facts and 
opijywns of contemporaries , to the accumulated knowledge of the 
centuries, to late developments in science and currei^ events, 
both local and global, it does indeed apply to over*53 year olds. 



Do the high schools a'ccomplish^^'education^'? 
Is the moon made of camembert? 



About' "special education^ Insofar as special education equals 
individualized learning and access to hands-on materials, yes, 
it definitely should be applied here. A thousand times yes. 



The purpose of education for seniors should be first of all 
what they each choose for it to be, given a variety of choices 
and approaches. It should be what it is to any-aged learner, 
namely., an entry into new areas, a guide to new visions, an 
examination of new concepts, a touch with the past, an appreciation 
of the past, a critique of the past>. an opportunity to perceive 
one's own present and the present of the human race in. the light 
of the past and the glimpse we are allotted now and then of the 
future . 

In practical terms, this means opening up the lines of the seniors 
to other people,, either by transporting them away from their 
confinements or inviting other* in, or both. Often. It means 
using films and tapes and equipment, schools, and local resource 
people, the entire community, in fact, a& "the classroom". -Iso- 
lation as per the current status of . senior citizens is damaging 
to them and is a denial of our "elders" to ^the rest of this 
citizenry. 



There you have it, Mr. McDermott, right from the top of my head I 
My own situation is not terribly different from the one you 
describe as your own with, perhaps, one exception. I am engaged 
in alternative education, in non-traditional education for 2h 
thrpugh 14 year olds at Clonlara and for 6 through 18 year olds 
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in Home-Based Education Program (home study students don't attend 
any school at all, by choice). 

So/, we, like you are pioneers in education, traversing the unchar 
land of alternatives. 

Where we differ you in your program and I in mine is (the 
exception I noted before) funding. We are. not funded by any 
outside source whatever; solely by the tuition paid by those 
using the program if they are able to pay anything at all. Some 
o£ us work for no wager at all. Consequently, your potential, 
insofar as it is real, for reimbursing me for this input is 
warmly received. 

Please feel free to contact me in the future. I would % 
appreciate being kept informed about your piogram and efforts. 




Pat Montgomery, Ph. D. 



jc/PM 
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Attachment #30 




Center for Studies of the Person 



October 1, 1980 



Bill McDermott 

502 West Elia Avenue 
Monroe, MI 48161 

Dear Bill McDermott : ' 

/ I don't really have time to answer your letter, but I 
do want to compliment you on what your organization is doing « 

/ One is never too old to learn and it is the enjoyment 
/not the meitsurement of learning that matters. I think the 
/high schools, by and large, do a poor job of helping students 
-/to enjoy 'learning^. Perhaps your group can work along that 
line. 

^Tp me it makes no difference whatsoever whether these 
people return to Tife outside the nursing home. ¥e live to 
fulfilX ourselves smd to make our own lives more interesting, 
and learning is one of the things that enriches people the 
most. Good luck to you in your venture. 

You did riot include your 1979-80 curriculum, but I 
probably would' not have had time to look at it ansnvay. I 
am enclosing an article of mine which shows how important 
teacher attil^udes are in inculcating learning, and I hope 
.this will bef of benefit to those who are teaching your older 
citizens, f • * 



Carl R/ Rogers, (/Ph.D. 
Resident ^Fellow 



S 




End. 
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COMPETENCIES OP m INDIVIDUAL 



Xitle of the cHapter - Evaluation Research in Fluid- Systems 

^•Author Lawton M. Powell Ph.D. 

Title of the Book Evaluative Research on Social Pro^r^aifs 

for the Elderly 

Publisher ^ (Washington r D.C. : U. S. Goy^rnment). 

(Printing office, DIIEW Pu^ No. OED) 
Date of Publication 1978 - DHEW Pub.* No. (0^) 77-20120 
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APPENDIX J 
Screening Instrument^ (Initial Draft) 
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SENIOR CITIZENS ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
FOR MONROE COUNTY 



STUDENT PROFILE 



>LOGIg 



SCREENING INSTRUMENT (INITIAL DRAFT) 

COMPENSATORY MEASURES 
OR DEVICES IN USE 



REMARKS 



T 



PHYSIOLOGICAL f 
Eyesi 



Ifearing 
^e-hand co-ordination 



Bmge of Motion 

. (Arthritis 

Indicate affected 
areas and extent 
of disability) 



Paralysis 
(Indicate areas such 
as left hand, right 
side, etc* and degree 
of severity) 

Parkinson's Disease 



PSYCHOLOGICAL 

Orientation to day, 
time, and place 

Forgetful 
(Be specific in terms 
of short-term, long- 

" term memory and^ ex- 
tent of forgetfulness) 

Confused 

Diagnosed mental 
disorder 

♦NOTE: Additional 
items may be listed 
based on consultations 
lj;ith nursing home 
jersonnel. 



iERiC 



♦Sample entries follow: 
wears cataract lenses 

requires hearing ai^ 

participates in physical 
therapy 



♦This column to be used to 
record prognoses related 
to the expected effects, 
if any of a given disab- 
ility on an individual's 
ability to participate in 
adult education classes. 



partial paralysis of left 
han^ has been somewhat 
alleviated by physical 
therapy 



participates in reality 
therapy program 
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APPENDIX K 
Student Profile Form I 
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STUDENT PROFILE FORM I: This form is first used at Registration which is 
lasually held at each home in late August. Once class begins, the form is 
completed again by the teacher by the fourth friday in September, and - 
once again at the end of the semester in January. 



Student Profile Form I 

Student's Name: 

As a high -school teacher, sitting and talking with a potentfariiigh schoorstudent, 
how yo.you view the person you are now talking with? Consider a mark of 5 to be nor- 
malt as it would exist in a normal high school student. To indicate a condition that 
is less than 'namal, mark the spot that best places the ability level compared to a 
normal high school student. Does s/he: 

M* If 1 2 3 4 5 



1. Seem to have normal muscular control over the body? 




2. Seem to have normal orientation to day, time, place? 




3. Seem to have normal attention span? 




4. Seem to have normal eye-hand coordination? ' 




5. . Seem to have normal speech? 




6. Seem to have normeil^hetffing? (corrective device:^") 




7. Seem to have normal si^^ht? (corrective device-'J^J^) 




8./^eem to have normal writing ability? 




9. Seem to proceed logically with the flow of the 
conversation? 




10. Seem to behave In a way that would allow normal- 
class procedure? 





♦3ee medical history. Student Profile Form II. 
'^determinable at this time. 



NOTES:' 
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Student Profile Form II 
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STUDENT PROFILE FORM II: This form is designed to collect the medical 
history and the current health status of the student. The health pro- 
file nay be difficult to build because most nursing homes consider thxs 
sbrt^'of data to be privileged information arid are reluctant to Provide 
it to a non-health care professional. Nevertheless, there are health 
conditions which a teacher should be aware of prior to the begvnmng of 
the aemeater if they are to provide quality education. 



Student's Name; 

Date of entry to the home: 



Student Profile Form II 
Date: 



Completed by: 



Medical History and Health Status 



Chronic Conditions 



Describe Loss of Function 



Prognosis 



1. 
2. 



Diagnosed Disorder 



Describe Loss of Function 



Prognosis 




1. 
2. 



Drug, Therapy 



Describe Loss of Function 



Prognosis 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



NCflES; 
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APPENDIX M 
Adult Education Enrollment Sheet 
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ADOLT EDUanOK EnOUMERT SHEST 



• ^ t 



Utt nrit MAldM 



sum ADDMSS 'V TtltptoM. 

Ctty/Wztp Soc. Sm. #_ 



Blrthdatt At t District Rta Non-Dlittict R m 

MiM of DlttrUt you rMidt t o 

Am you mrolllng In this courM(«) for High School Cooplotlou Crodltt YE S n o 
Do you bavo a High School DlploM? YB 8 _ H P Do you hayo a GED CartT YB S H P 

If you do not have a High School DlploM* i^t la the hlghaat grada coaplatad? 
Arc you currently onrollad In any other educational prograai7 YE S w o 
If YES, glva nna of prograa, achool & addraa a 
Ma»i of achool you laat attended 



Naae aa you vould like It on your dlpl 



Purpoae of Enrollaent: ^ ABE (Daalc-leaa than 9th grade) 

. . — EPB-« vlthoutJUgh School Dlploaa- 

.....^^^ EFB - in-^h High School Dlplona 

High School. Coapletlon • 18 and over • 

Hiah School Completion - under 18 aa of September 1, 
of current achool year 
Apprentice Training Frogiam 



Full^tiMt Non^Fublic School Student (under 18 yeara of 
age aa of Septeaber I, of current school year) 
Poat«Graduate (under 20 yeara of age aa of September 1, 
of current achool year) 



Date Student Signature 




r ^ 1321-16" 
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Initialt 
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G8ADC4nOW ASSESSMENT 



MZE 



U CREDI1S ZN TBE lOUXm/Ki SUBJECT AIEAS ABE SBQUIIED TO GRADUATE: 



3 CUbZTS Of EKGLISH 
1 CIEDIT n MATHEMATICS 
% CIEDIT SI U.S. COVEDIMENT 
9 CIEDITS IN ELECTIVES 



1 CIEDIT » SCIENCE 

1- CREDIT 91 U.S. HISTORY 

% CREDIT IN SOCIAL STUDIES 



10 Ukn YOU HAVE 1HS rOLLGWIllG NUMBER OF CREDITS:. 

CREDITS IN EMQLISB 
^ _ CREDIT IN U.S. HISTORY 
CREDIT IN U.S. GOVEBMMENT 
CREDIT IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
CREDIT IX SCIENCE 
CREDIT IN MATHEl^ATICS 
CREDITS IN ELECTIVES 
CREDITS TO GRADUAIZ 




OPnCNAL GED TESTS: 

ENGLISH 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

SCIENCE 

LITERATURE (4th yr Bigligh) 

MATH 



EXTRA CREDIT: WORK EXPERIENCE, 
MILIIARY 



BEEFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ADULT EDUCATION DEPARIMENT 
XiumSCRIPT REQUEST FOEM 

To WhM It May Concarn: 

Th* following atudtnt hat tnrolltd In our Adult High School completion Frograa. 
PlMM tend ut a copy of hia/h«r transcript. 
Thank you. 



Ntma 



Last 

Blrthdata 



Firat 
laat Year attended. 



Middle Maiden 
_Laat grade coopleted 



School Attended, 
School Addrea8_ 



In coapliance with the 'Family Educational Right* and Privacy Act of 1974" I hereby 
grant permiasion for a copy of my ediool tranacript to be aent to: 

I 

'!TVT)9 flTIZSilS — : 



ADULT- EDUCATION i'.iOGRAM 

FOR i:o;i?.os couiit^ 

502 '.Vest Sir. Str-JPt 
Monroo, .Klshlgan 48151 



Phene: (313) 243-5030 



DATE 

PIEASE.RETUBN IBIS fORM mm H^SCRIPjL 



STUDENT'S SIGNATURE 
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APPENDIX 0 
Schedule Form 



1.^ 

2.. 
3._ 
4.. 

5/ 

7.. 

9., 

1.. 
2.. 
3., 

5., 

6., 
7.. 

9., 
10. 



1«C StMttcr 



TIME 
Froa To 



PAYS MEET 



M-T-W'.T-F 



M«T-W»T-F 



M-T-H-T«F 



-M---T---w-»-T-»-y^ 



„T - F 



T - W - T - F 



-T-W - T-F 



^M-T-W-T-F 



M «. T - W- T- F 



2nd ScMtt«r 



M-T-W-T-F 



M-7-W-T-F 



M-T-W-T-F 



M - T - W - T - F 



T « W « T - F 



M-T-W«»T-F 



M-T-W-J-F 



M-T-W*T-F 



M-T-W-T-F 



T - W - T-F 



Total Nuiid)«r of Claai H'ouri Per Week . 

Tbtal VvxA^r of Weeks Clan Meet* 

Multiply - No. of Houri X No. of Weeks " " Actual Hr«. 

Actual Houra f« Required Hour a ■ _______ F, T, E. 



I certify that the above iaforBac;.^>s la correct. 



ERJC - 
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San Diego Quick Assessment 
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San Diego Quick Assessment 

The following is an oral screening device for use in classrooms 
and clinics. A skilled clinician can in a matter of three ^ 
minutes ascertain a reading level and can gain some knowledge ot 
that student's word attack skills. 

Each list of ten words would "be typed on an index card so that 
the student doesn't ever see more than ten words at a time, write 
in the words that the student substitutes. 



PP 



Primer 




you_ 



anT 
looir 
can_J^ 
here 



our 



early 



believe 



grim_ 



come 



road 

live 

■not__ _than5r^ 

"witH~ "when 

run - " jump ~bigger 

go h elp , ^how 

ana- ^ is ^always. 



:work n igh t_ 

"are spring, 

"this today_ 



3 4 

c£ty d ecided^ 
"mi ddli s e rved J 



please miaaxe ^^^^^^ 

Jnyself^ ^moment amazed 

tpwn 



"frightened silent" 



exclaimed ____wrecked_ 

several imprqved_ 



<!end * severax iiut'iv*vc«_ 

wide^ \ lonely ^ ert^nly 



drew " e ntered^ 

since ^reali2ed_ 



auietlv Since ^ caxx 

carefull^^ s traight .interruptia: 

5 6 1_ 

S^^ ntv b ridge _?.mber.^ 

bus iness c oromercla r d ominion 

develop abolish J^r^rxdry 

Trnn^ideria i-^ — ^ t rucker capi llary _ 

discussed a pparatus ^ '"f!?!!""^- 

behaved 



"elementary _blight_ 



splendifl c omment ^wrest — 

.Luaintid n ecc isity. enumerate 

escaped _gallery 



daunted 



re lativity condescendea^ 
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San Diego Quick Assessment (continued)^ 



8 



capacious_ 
limitation^ 
pretext 



xntrxque 

delusion 

immaculate^ 

ascent ^ 

acrid 



binocular^ 
embankment 



11 



galore_ 
.mtui^da 
capita 



prevaric 




10 



conscientious 

"isolation^ 

jnolecule 

"ritual 



zany 
jerkin" 
"nausea 



^momentous^ 
^vulnerable 
Jcinship 
"conservatism 

"j aunty 

"inventive 



gratuitous 

linear 

inept^ 




barometer 



2: 



11 

visible 

[^exonerate 

"superannuate 



11 

luxuriate 
[^piebald 
"crunch 
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SENIOR CITIZENS' ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR MONROE ' COUNTY 
Individualized Learning Plan 



. student 




Teacher 




Course Title 




Semester 










— r- 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


GOALS/OBJECTIVES 


PROGRAM/MATERIALS USED 


PROGRESS /SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Pretests—- 
Date, Results 


Students 


• 
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Posttests-- 
Date, Results 


^ Teachers 
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EXAMPLJ^S OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 



ART r 

What I am teaching for, is better understanding of the arts 
. through example) participation, and a strong tie to ones own creative 
^dexpres'sion* Development of more difficult artistic skills, such 
" rVaii drawing r has also crept into my le^;son even though skills have 
%een de-emphasized in ^avbr of personal expression. Modes of 
personal expression being the 'body of my lessons. 

With this in: mind, a continuing committee of attists can be set up. 
With only limited support from the outside (lack of school over .the 
. summer.) Personal understanding of art ^-acludes appreciation and 

producing (which needs showing) . One hom^* has several people that ^ 
. want to continue producing and showing wo?\. Tiiis has happened only 
on a limited basis, but with support, wili flurish and gain support 
from the outside. 

In teaching there are basically two areas. One is to teach the making 
of art objects. The other is the study of appreciation of art objects. 
Being an artist myself I tend towards the former area, teaching 
technique, the elements of art, and the appreciation .and use of ones 
own creative genius. In learning these things the student will become 
' more active in his artistic endeavor leaving the importance of con- 
tinual support from the teacher behind or advancing to more complex 
problems which need support. 

OBJECTIVES FOR NURSING HOME MUSIC CLASS 

I propose to enrich the lives of my students by: 

1. developing within my st:udents the skill 
of discriminate hearing so that they can 
by hearing identify certain musical styles 
and instruments. 

2. Introducing my students to some basic facts 
of music history. This will help them cat- 
agorize various musical styles and be a small 
exposure to the fascinating field of mu^ic history- 

3. Introducing my students to some of the basic 
elements of the written musical language. This 
will help them appreciate the disciplir^e and 
skill that* goes into unusual performance as 
well as giving them some background with 
written music. 

GOALS OR OBJECTIVES TOR I.L.P. ^'HTll "HEALTH AND FITNESS " 

VJhen the student completes this course he or she will be able to 
demonstrate greater flexibility while performing certain tasks. The 
student will also be able to carry on an exercise program independ- 
ently. Students pre-determined personal goals will be achieved. 

ERIC ^'*2.|5^ 



EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE FOR AMERICAN HISTORY 
"As seen Through the Wars" 

Goal of Course; It is the goal of the American History Class this 
year to present to the students a clearer understanding of how wars 
and the significant events surrounding them have shaped history in 
our country. 

Objective 1: The student after attending class lecture., movies, 
etc. will be able to recall specific facts about historical events 
(important dates, figures, etc.). 

Objective 2: The student using class material will be able to 
relate how war has changed life for us today. 

Objective 3: The student using class material will be' able to 
demonstrate a knowledge of the social, economic and other changes 
that took place in history' which were the direct result of war 
and ,its outcome. 

Objective 4: The student using their own past history and recall 
of events will be able to share with t'*^ rest of the class exper- 
iences they had as a result of war: planting victory gardens, v;orking 
in "the bomb factories, etc. 

Objective 5: 1'he student will at the end of the course be able to 
demonstrate a better level of understanding of historical events 
and personnel events in their life and the effect war has made on thnm. 
» * 
EDUCATIOHAL OBJECTI^/ES FOR 
"YESTERDAY, TODAY, TOMORROW" COURSE 

The purpose of this course is to provide a forum' for the examin- 
ation of civilizations of the past, present, and the imagined future. 



The objectives for the students are: 

-to be exposed to the variety of civilizations 
which has influenced our current world, 

-to examine the guiding principles as portrayed in 
the literature of the civilization, 

-to integrate the similiarities and differences to 
be found among the comparative study, 

-to be able to analyze our current culture in com-; 
parison to others, 

-to be aule to express this comparison, \ 

-to be able to project into the future and "imagine" 
the culture to come, 

-to show intelligence in future plannina, 

-to make recommendations tn the power elite with 
regard to our imagined future » 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR "CREATIVE WRITING; LIFE REVIEW" 

1. To help the students learn to view their world more creatively us- 
ing the senses. 

2. To help them develop a means of expressing their observations 
either vocally or on paper. 

3.. To help them realize that what each of them has experienced in 
life Is worth sharing. 

4. To help each of them gain confidence j^n expressing themselves. 

5. To ^help keep their minds stimulated and productive* 

6. To provide a sense of acccmplil^sfhment through the publication of 
their works in LE JOURNAL . 

7. To provide an atmosphere to work together - collaborate - with 
fellow students toward a common goal . , 

8. To help, them learn to relate ideas and thoughts in a logical order. 

9. To provide an enjoyable means of self-expression each can antic- 
ipate and ^ participate in on a weekly basis. 
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ABOUT EDPCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
(TftkM from R. r. nagar) 

Once an Instructor or prograitimar decides he will teach his 
student* something, several kinds of activity are necessary on his 
part if he is to succeed. - He must first decide upon the goals he 
intends to reaqh at the end of his course or .program. He must then 
select procedures, content, and nethods which are relevant to the 
objectives, cauee the student to interact with appropriate subject 
matter in accordance with principles of learning, and finally 
meAsure or evaluate the Student's performance accordin g to the 
obiectives^^.or goals originally selected.^ 

The first of these, the description of objectives, is the theme 
of our discussion. If we are interested in preparing instructional 
programs which will help us reach our objectives, we 'J"^.;* 
sure our objectives are clearly and unequivocally stated. We cannot 
concern ourselves with the. problem of selecting th« most efficient 
route to our destination until we know what our destination Is.x 

Three of the terms we will use bear defining: 

Behavior refers to any visible activity displayed by 

a learner (student) . 

Terminal behavior . .refers to the behavior you would like your 

learner to be able to demonstrate . at the 
time your influence over him ends. 

criterion 'fi« « standard or test by which terminal be- 
havior is evaluated.. 

An objective is an intent communicated by a statement describ- v 
inq a proposed change in-TTearner-a statement of Y**!^^*?*,. 
learner iito be like when he has successfully oooPj^ted • 
experience. It is a description of a pattern of 5«»>«vi;''iP*5f«r" 
ance) ^e want the learner to b« able to demonstrate, ^s Dr. Paul 
Whitmore once put it, -The statementof objectives ot a training 
program must denote measurable attributes observable tj;. ^ 
graduate" of the program or otherwise It is inpossioie to determine 
whet!:er or not the program is meeting the objectivee. 

When clearly defined goals arc lacking, ;^it is ^"^bl^ J® 
evaluate, a course ot program efficiently, and there is •^"J. 
basis for selecting appropriate materials, content, Jt?»5.fV?J^°"*^ 
Methods. After all, the machinist does not select a tool until he 
kndws what operation he intends to P«'«on«: J.Sr 
poser orchestrate * score until he knows what .effects be wishes 
to achieve. Similarly, a builder ^^es not select his ««teriaU or 
specify a schedule for construction until he hAs his bl^JPfij^* 
(objectives) before him. Too often, however, one hears J«jchers 
a?qu!ng the reliitive merits of textbooks or ^Jber aid. of the class- 
room versus the laboratory, without ever •P«ci^yin9 just what 
aoll the aid or method is to assist in achieving. I cannot emphasize 




J?^ ^f"! ^" instructor will function in a fog of" 

hxs own making until he knows just what he wants his students to 
be able to do at the end of , the instruction. 

The Oualitiei of Meaningful Objectives 

We already know that a statement of an objective describes a 
fT.l^t the learner. We also know thit we have JSccess! 

IrilL? ^J*r!f' objective when the learner can demonstrate his 

mize nrSiSnf;''*** """^ Objective to n«xi- 

mize the probability of our achieving it? What are the characteris- 
tics of a meaningfully stated objective? «»e ^naracwis 

in eo^nnfJii?: a meaningfully; stated objective is one that succeeds 
in convnunicating to the reader the writer's instructional intent, 
.t IS meaningful to the extent it conveys to others a picture (of 
what a successful learner will be like) identical to the picture the 

worrf^^Ini".!^ ; ^i^i ■ statement of an objective is a collection 
of words and symbols, it is clear that various combinations may be 
used to express a given intent. What we are searching for is that 
group of words and symbols which will communicate you? intent 
exactly ^a YOU understand it; iFor example, if you provide another 
teacher with an objective, and he thenteaihes his itSdento^o peJ- 
L°r2 * '"•nner which you agree is consistent with what you had in 
mir.d, then you have communicated your objective in a meaningful 
^ manner. If, on the other hand, you do not agree that these 
learners are *ble to perform according to your intentions, if you 
feel that you "had something more in mind- or that your intent was ■ 
rnis interpreted,- then your statement has failed to communicate 
adequately. 

A meaningful stated objective, then, is one that succeeds in 
conmunicating your intent; the best statement is the one that ex- 
cludes the greatest number of possible alternati es to your goal. 
Unfortunately, there are many "loaded" words, words open to a 
wiciP r.inoe of interpretation. To the extent that we use ONLY such 
words, we leave ourselves open to misinterpretaiton . 

Consider ^he following examples of words in this light. 

Wf.:?: - o^KK TO MANY WORDS OPEN TO FEWER 

- -^^'^ HETATIONS INTERPRETATIONS 

tr know . to Wi-ite 

to j.-.derstand to recite 

E'^Blll understand to identify 

to appreciate to differentiate 

LlUl appreciate to solve 

isp the significance of to construct 

; ' • ■- ."V 0 to list 

t f.'-.;c/e to compare 

f-^ith in to contrast- 

What do we mean when we say we want a learner to "know" some- 
tr.ir..;? Do we mean that we want him to be able to recite, or to 
S'.: '^r tc construct? Just to tell him we yant him to "know" 
tei'.f hir little — the word can mean many things. 
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Though it is all right to include such words as "understand" 
and -appreciate" in a statement o£ an objective, the statement is 
no? explicit enough to be useful until it indicates how you intend 
to sample the "understanding" and "appreciating". Until you describe 
what the learner will be DOINR when demonstrating that he "under- 
stands or "appreciates", you have described very little at all. 
Thus, the statement which communicates best will be one which 
describes the termin»l-behavit5r-of~the learner well enough to 
preclude misinterpretation. 

How can we write objectives which will describe the desired 
behavior of the learner? Wellr there roust be any number of 
schemes for doing so, but the method that is described on the 
foliowir.j pages is one which is knowr to work and which the writer 
has found to be easiest to use. 

First, identify the terminal behavior by name; we can 
specify the kind of behavior which will be accepted 
as evidence that the ieam,er has achieved the objectives. 

Second, try to further define, the desired behavior 
ty describing the important condi^tions under which 
the behavior will be expected to occur • 

Third, specify the criteria of acceptable performance 
by describing how well the learner must perform to 
be considered acceptable* 

i 

But though each ot these items might help an objective to be more 
5poLific, it will not pfi necessary to include all three' in each ob- 
lectivo. The object is' to write objectives that coimnunicate; the 
characteristics described above are merely offered'as guides to 
nelp you to know when, you have done so* You do not work on an 
--^b:octive until it demonstrates the above characteristics; rather, 
you work on it until it clearly communicates one of your intended 
'educational outcomes — and you write as many statements as are 
needed to describe all your intended outcomes • 

V:j jan test whether a written objective clearly defines a de- 
sired oiitcome by answering yes to the following question: 

'in .another competent per^n select successful learners in 
terrs of the objective so that you, the objective writer, agree ^ 
with the Selections? i 

I :)[■/:?: F'VTNn t.he terminal behavior 

A statement of an objective is useful to^the extent that it 
s,M x.-.: :es what the learner miist be able to DO or PERFORM when He 
•s ^rsr.nating his mastery of the objective. Since we cann^: 
s^e > another's mind to determine what he knows, we can only 
J^terrir.o the state of his intellect or skill by observing some 
aspect, of his behavior or performance (we are using the term be- 
havi.r to nean overt action). Now, the behavior or performance 
o: tne learner may be verbal or non-verbal. He may be asked to * 
r-^'sp.-nd to questions verbally or in writing, or be asked to demon- 
stri'.o ^is ability to perform a certain skill, or be asked to solve 




certain kinds of problami. But whatever method i« used,, you (the 
proqrainmer) can only infer the state or condition of his intellect 
throuqh obs«ry«tions of his performance. incexxect 

Thus, the most important characteristic of a useful objective 
IS that It identafies the kind of. perfomance which will be 
accepted as evidence tHat tlSTleamer has aatteved the objective. 

For example, consider the following statement of an objective 

"To develop a critical understanding of the opera- 
tion of the Target Tracking Console." 

Thouqn this might be an important objective to reach, the^tate- 
ment doesn't tell us what the learner will be doing when he is 
demonstrating that he has reached the objective". The words that 
come closest to describing what we want the learner to be abl« to 
D0 are "critical understanding", and it is doubtful that any two 
people would agree on the meaning of these terms. Certainly the 
tfirms do not tell a learner how to organize his own efforts in 
order to reach the objective. 
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re is an exan^le of a more appropriately stated objective: 

"When the learner completes the program of iristruc- - 
tion, he must be able to identify by name each of 
the controls located on the front of the Target 
Tracking Console." 

v;hJt words tell what tlje learner will be doing wher. deraonstrat- 
inq his achievement of ' the objective? The words "identify by 
nar:e.* The objective communicates to the learner the kind of 
response which will be expected of him when his mastery of the 

cL-ective is tested. 

The way to write an objective which meets our first require- 
ment , then, is to write a statement describing one of your educa- 
tinul intents and then modify it until it answers the question, 

"What is the learner DOING when he is demonstrating 
that he has achieved the objective? 



FIRST SUMMARY 

I. instructional objective describes an intended outcome rather 
th.ir a description or summary of content^ 

r.e char|cteristic of a usefully stated objective is that it is 
s-.at.ed in behavioral, or performance, terms that describfe what 
learner will be DOINn when demonstrating his achievement 
t.*ie objective. 
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3. The atatement of objectives for an entire program of instruc- 
tion will consist of several specific statements. 

4. The objective which is most usefully stated is one which best 
^ .:cnnunicates the instructional intent of the person selecting 

the objective. ^ 

STATING THE CRITERION 

J.'ow that we have described what it is we ^ int the learner to 
be able to do, we can increase the ability of an objective to com- 
municate by telling the learner HW WELL we want him to be able to 
do It. We will accomplish this b> dascribing the criterion of 
acceptable performance. 

If we can specify at least the minimum acceptable performance 
for each objective, we will have a performanc* standard aoainst 
which to test our instructional programs; we will have a n^eans for 
determining whether our programs are successful in achieving our 
Instructional intent, what we must try to do, then, is indicate in 
our statement of objectives what the acceptable performance will 
be, by adding words that describe the criterion of success. 
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SELF-TEST 

^ . / 

Are the following objectives stated in least performance 
(behavioral) terms? Does each at least name an act the 
ioarner would be performing when demonstrating that he has 
achieved the objective? 



YES NO 



b 



To understand the principles of salesmanship. 

To be able to write three examples of the 
logical fallacy of the undistributed middle. 

To be able to understand the meaning of 
Ohr.*s Law. 

To be able to name the bones of the body. 

To be able to list the principles of second- 
.iry . school administration. 

To know the plays of Shakespeare. 

Tc really understand the lay of magnetism. 

1 

To be able to identify instz[uctional objec- 
tives that indicate what the learner will be 
doing when demonstrating achievement of the 
objective. 



r 1 lowing are two characteristicis of a statement of instructional 
oi: . ertives. Which of these characteristics are present in each 
■ f tne objectives below? 

Identifies the behavior to be demonstrated by the student* 

B. Indicates a standard or criterion of acceptable performance. 

(For each of the statements below check whether each 
of the characteristics is present.) 



A B 



'^he student must be able to understand the 
tneory of evolution. Evidence of under- 
standing will be obtained from a written 
essay on evolution. \ 

Tho student is to be' able to complete a 100- 
i tern multiple-choice examination on the subject 
x.f narine biology. The lower limit of accept- 
able performance will be 85 items answered 
::orrectly within an examination period of 90 
ninutcs. 

166 
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The student must be able to correctly name 
the items depicted by each of a series o£ 
20 blueprints. 

To demonstrate his ability to read an 
assembly blueprint the student must be able 
to make the item depicted by the blueprint 
given him at the time of examination. 
Student will be allowed the use of all 
tools in the shop. 

During the final examination, and without 
reference, the student must be able to 
write a description of the steps involved 
, in making a blueprint. 

The student i's to be able to draw his 
service revolver and fire five rounds 
(shots) from the hip within a period of 
three seconds. At 25 yards all rounds 
must hit the standard silhouette target; 
at 30 yards he must hit with at least 
two of his five rounds. 

The student must know well the five 
cardinal rules of homicide investigation. 

The student must be able to< f-irll out a 
standard accident report'. 



The student mi/st.be able to write a 
coherent essay on t*ie subject •'How to write 
objectives for a Coarse in Law Appreciation. 
Student may use all references noted during 
the course, as well as class^ notes. Student 
must write his essay on paper provided by 
the examiner. 

Besides each of the following psychological 
principles i the student must be aa>le to 
write the name of the authors of experimentls 
on which the principle is based (list of 
principles appended). 

Hiven a list of objectives, the learner 
should be able to evaluate each. 

To list the important characteristics of 
hranching and linear self-instructional 
programs. 




n. The student is to be able to name, and give 
an example, of each of six programming tech- 
niques useful for eliciting a correct response. 
To be considered correct, items listed by the 
student must appear on the handout entitled 
Programming Techniques" issued by the 
instructor during the course. 

r. . ?o develop logical approaches in the 
solution of personnel problems. 



Here is a rather poorly stated objective: 

"The student must be able to understand the laws 
pertaining to contracts." 

whicn of the following test situations would have to be con- 
ll^^^^''^'"''''^ '^"^^"^ ^^•'^^^^'^ ^« objective had Seen 



situations: 

Tne learner is asked to write the 
nane of each of the justices of 
the Supreme Court. 

'^.iven a contraqt with certain 
leqal terms circled, the student 
IS asked to write a definition of 
each of the circled terras. 

Given a legal contract and a list 
•-^r contract laws, the learner is 
asked to indicate which of the 
Idws, if any, are violated by the 
wording of the contract. 

The student is asked to answer 50 
nultiple-choice questions on the 
subiect of legal contracts. 



Not 

Appr op r i a t e App r op r i a t e 



w>.i-h of the test situations below would elicit the kind of 
t -.\avior by which you could tell if the student had reached 
rr.t objective? 

J- -crxve: Given a properly functioning audiometer of 
any models the student must be able to make 
the adjustments and control settings neces- 
sary prioir to the conduct of a standard hear- 
ing test. 
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Test Sitiiations: 

a. List the steps, in their proper 
order, for setting up an audio- 
meter for use. 

b Proceed to the audiometer on 
Table NO. 5 and set it up so 
Sat it can be used to adin.n.ster 
a standard hearing test. 

c. Describe the steps foll^JJ^J^i" 
the conduct of a standard hear 

ing test. 

Discuss the role of the audiometer 
in the hearing clinic. 



Not 

Appropriate Appropriate 
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EVALUATION 



The arts, especially creative art is very subjective. My compar- 
ison of someone's work to a standard can be wrong, for my goals in 
teaching are to help everyone develop their own standard. Prior 
level of achievement along with specific sensativities spread present 
achievement into many different areas. Evaluations are made on dev- 
elopment of technique, and personal style, attendance, and dedication. 
A person will pass if he or she comes to class. Given a good grade 
v/hen working hard,^ and honors at the mastery of technique or devel- 
opment of a style.' 

• There is so much more to ::cnsidering one's achievement. This is 
not only a generalized version, but also a starting point for other 
deviations. 

GRADING OP LIFE TvITVIEW IN 
FRENCHTOWN CONVALESCENT CENTER 

I base my grading on participation, ability, attendance and prog- 
ress. Participation, improvement and motivation are important factors 
in this type of class. Attendance is important, too, but I take into 
account some unpreventable circumstances such as visitors, health, 
mental state, physical therapy sessions, etc. But likewise, I also 
take into consideration tardiness, habitual preventable lateness and 
lack of interest according to whim. Since these people need a sense 
of attainraent and not failure, I qive no grade lov/er^than a "C".^ 
I do not give exams but take into consideration the amount of v/rit- 
ings and the guality produced per semester. 



Grades are determined first semester mainly on student effort in 
class and achievement of their personal goals. Second semester arades 
will be determined by students ovm evaluation of their achievement 
and my evaluation of their achievement of the above listed goals for 
the class. 



EVALUATION "CHANGING VALUES" 

Since this is primarily a discussion class, class participation and 
response to questions are given the most emphasis. Through the course 'of 
the semester, I try to work periodically v;ith the students on an 
individual basis to determine the progress of students v/ho are reluc- 
tant to participate in group activities. 



GRADING POLICY OF NUP.^ING HOME MUSIC CLASSES 

Grade will be tabulated on a point basis. Points will be award- 
ed as follows: 

1. 2 points for attending cjass 

2. 2 points for any outside musical experiences 
which they report to, me, either in written 

Q ' form or orally. 
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3, 1 point awarded by me for class 
participation. 



A = 35 - 38 points 
B = 32 - '35 points 
C = 31 - below 

This v;ill give students opportunity to make up points for classes 
that are missed. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING PLAN 



Each student should have an I.L.P. which has three sec- 
tions: 

1. Educational objectives for the student to work 
toward as they attend yoior class. 

2. Special strategy to be used to assist this student 
in accomplishing your objectives (should be up-dated 
as needed) • 

3. A monthly record of progjress (or lack of it) by the 
student as measured against your objectives. 



EXPLANATION OP OUTLINE: 

1, Educational Objectives (See seperate handout) 

2, Can each student be expected to perform equally well 
in accomplishing your objectives? If not^ why not? 
Identify these "whys" specifically and address_each — 
one as to whether it can be ipipac ted upon by use of 
learning aids such as individualized instruction^ 
tape-recording^ overhead projector^ programmed learn- 
ing techniques^ slower pace, larger print, material 
in non-English language, use of experiencial learning 
activities, repetition of presentation, variety of 
instructor, etc. 

3, Your evaluation of progress should be related di- 
rectly to your educational objectives. If your 
objectives (and your course content) can be nieas\ired 
in absolute terms then you can easily record the pro- 
gress being made; however, if your subject area does 
not lend itself to such analysis then it is necessary 
for you to develop a critical consciousness that will 
allow you to riecbrd subjective observations regaruxng 
progress. This method is entirely acceptable as long 
as you remain consistent throughout your monthly 
recordings. 
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The I.L.P. at first glance appears to be a bothersome 
form to deal with. Upon further investigation we should 
realize that this information or file is oftpn kept by 
teachers about their students in their heads. Since work- 
ing in this program I have kept this information in my 
head but have. never written it down. Certainly one can see 
the benefits of keeping this information on students through- 
out the year, and collectively until graduation of the student. 
Many such files of information are kept on students in tradi- 
tional schools. 

One possible problem I see in filling out these fonu2 
is the time involved in doing so. This will require outsids?, 
time by teachers and I don't know if we can expect teachers 
to add extra time to that already required for planning, 
ciurricuium development, gathering of materials, etc. I 
think we have to keep in mind that the teachers are in part 
time positions and thus are paid accordingly as opposed 
to traditi;bnal school teachers. Certainly the ideal would 
be to have-' a 11 participate without questioning the time in- 
volved. 

In working with the I.L.P. weekly entries would be ideal. 
I have one class in 'a nursing home wit|i approximately 25 
students. Minimally 5 minutes per student to keep, the I.L.P. 
adds up to a couple of hours, of workmen top of the work load 
for any other 5 classes I teach. Therefore I feel to be real- 
istic I don't think we can ask for this to be done. We can 
ask — but I don't think that we'll be getting the meaningful 
results we are looking for. I think that wi'll probably see 
that the I.L.P. needs revisions feut the' best way to test at 
this point is to put it in use for a few months. 
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~" ^' For the past two weeks I have been making notations in a note 
boolc on students in my Fr^chtown life review class. I have devoted 
a double page to each student. I find that this vrorks out best for 
me. \Each teacher should be able to design a method of checking off 
progress or lack of it that would fit conveniently into his/her own 
schedule • ^ 

l\ intend to reqord only notable items when they occur so there 
won't be a notation on every student every week. That will be a 
speedier way for me to keep track of progress ^ regression, sig- 
nificant successes and procedures that failed and to record my 
-assumptions why. 

Bt would probably be a good place to start if every teacher 
listed his/her objectives and then recorded the student's ability 
to accomplish them. 

The following is a list of possible "Progress" items: 

1. Retention improves 

2. Doesn't dominate but is learning to take turn 

3. Listening improves 

4. Has increased attention span 

5. Has improved irt following directions 

6. Has becdme more confident 

7. Does not; hesitate to participate 

8. Appears ibore relaxed in classroom atmosphere 

9. Volunteers ideas, suggestions, answers, and relates past experiences 

10. Shows entihusiasm toward this class and other classes 

11. Has developed interest in the outside world, environment, peers, 

- teachers, etc. . ^ ^ u • '/u 

12. Has improved tolerance for^others' ideas different from his/her ov/n 

13. Has improv\ed in presenting Jideas in a more orderly, logical sequence. 



Marge VanA^Jcer 
September 1980 
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WHiiT INDIVIDUAL LEARNING PLANS 
SHOULD COVER 



1. Reading score plus any additional testing information 
gathered by the teacher* if it exists. 

2. Health determinationt - physical and mental. 

3. Progress reports contributed by the teachers. 

4. Procedures for making learning more effective: 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



Lesson plans - Are the lesson plans geared so that all 
class members can identify with the material covered? 
(Do the planjL^ appeal to all ages^ since we do not serve 
only st-iior citizens in the N.H. setting but rathei 
patients of all ages.) ' ' ^^^^ 

Seating arrangement - Are we serving everyone i.n the 
class as best as possible who have hearing or vision 
problems? 

Class presentation - Is our presentation easy enough to 
be grasped readily or is It too abstract? 

Expectation on class progress - Are we realistic in our 
estimation of the amount to be covered and absorbed in 
one class session in regards to attention span? 



Marge VanAuker 
September 1980 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES 

1 

I don't believe that eyesight, hearihg, manual dexterity or 
other physical maladilss are learning disabilities unless i:hey 
are to a very sfevere degree and canndj: be helped , somewhat 
corrected (glasses, hearing aid) or coped with by jthe teacher-. • 
(sitting the student in a more convenient place). 

All the above "disabilities" can be foiind in elementary and 
secondeur/ students from time to time and teachers have been able 
to devise ways to circximvent the problems. The same applies here. 
I think education should fit the needs of t^e student, ir the 
system demands, that each student fit the "normal traditional , 
classroom situation** then we won't last long in a convalescent 
home setting/ for if each participant wap "normal" he/she wouldn't 
be there in the first place. Rionning a typical classroom in a 
nursing home environment, as a teacher discovers ' immediately, is 
impractical and iinbelievable. , ' v * 

There are students who have emotionctl problems such as the 
need to dominate. Others are easily offended or they are im- 
patient. Several are moody and want attention. Some have pro- ^ , 
blems sitting still for very long becau55e of nervous disorders. - 
Yet all these people are capable of learning a*- have good active 
minds. We are necessary to them in order to help improve or 
eliminate these types of "disabilities". . • 

In my list of Real Learning Disabilities , I have placed 
only the following: 

1. Severe loss of hearing 

2e Severe loss of hearing coupled with blindness 

3. Confusion - not being able to get past a distinct moment 
in the past 

4. Belligerant and physically harmful to others 



r 

Marge VanAuker 
September 1980 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF PROBLEMS 
These are my week-to-week expectations that I question myself 

1. Am I maintaining their interest?^ Is there ongoing interest? 

2. Is each one getting something out of the class? 

3* Do they carry their interest out of class and return the 

next week with some thought that occured to them that would 
apply to our last discussion or project? 

How I plan week-to-week ' 

1. I search out any type of aid (audio^ vinual, sensory) 
that will make the lesson easier for them to grasp. 

2. I give examples - from my own' experience if possible, 

3. I praise - "Good point", "That suggesj:s another thought •" 
etc^, to keep more ideas coming* 

j:./. 4, I keep .n mind specific questions for studentis tend to 
generaliz,' or talk in siairatiations. 
. 5. .1 allow time for socializing, chatting, learning the news 
^1 from the nursing home or a prominant story in the news 

5 prior to starting the lesson for often that gives me a 

Htead that will help in that day's lesson or one in the 
future, 

^ > 6* T encourage and I read their work aloud to t'-^e rest of the 
class (sometimes to other classes) • 
1. I'^comment on and compliment the student's abilities, talents 
ideas, appearance, humor, etc, 

8, ^ I play up their placp in history - their jobs, family, 

unique childhood - i:i other words I get to know each one 
so I can refer from time to time to a certain event tliey've 
experienced • 

9, I personalize my teaching in order to find best how to help 
each student identify with the lesson. 



Marge VanAuker 
September 1980 
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INDIVIDUAL LEARNING PLAN 
Individual i2ed Learning Plan Examples 

EXAMPLE 1: Suiranary of Learning Plan 

- I have been evaluating the students in three areas: long 
tern recall (over several months or even years) , short term 
recall (week to week), class participation and ability to take 
part in meaningful discussion and to follow the direction of 

the discussion . . . ^ fr^y. 

Since I've had many of the students m my history class for 
two or three years I We been able to note changes over a long 
period of time. At the top of «ach sheet I've placed a N(new 
or R( repeat) so it is clear how long they've been attending my 

^"""^iWe also noted at the bottom if a student has a physical 
disability which would limit their participation m class. 
When necessary I've also included comments on certain stu- 

I hooe to make these evaluations more spacific m the tu- 
ture* This is really just a study of where they need more help 
and the direction my instruction should take. 

Since I intend to change my. plan until I develop one which 
is best suited for the course I am not keeping a record on- every 
one but on a cross section of students. 

I make the evaluations weekly. 

KEY FOR EVALUATION 

1- excellent, above what is expected 

2 - good 

. 3 -average i.. i . 

4- poor, but shows some learning ability 

5- very poor or little recall 

STUDENTiL.ET. TEACHER rC.Crayen HOME tFrenchtown C.C.. 

COURSE: American History * REPEAT: Third year 

V7EEK 1 2 3 4 5 

Long ter m recall ^1111 

Short t " \ recall 1 ' 1 1 1 

pTscussion ability 3 3 3 3 

COMMENTS; . , ' ^, , 

L.D.is ver^ aware of what goes on m class, sne nas 
recall far beyond that 'of most students.^ She is lim- 
ited in class discussion because of difficulty in 
speaking or being heard. She is also limited in class 
work because she has little or no use of her arms and 
legs. She is probably the most intelligent of any of 
my nursing home students and even students in other 
high school completion programs. 

y 
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STUDENT :M.K, 



TEACHER: C. Craven 



HOME:Frenchtown c.c. 



COURSE: American Histoi^r New student - , 

WEEK 12 3 4 5 

Long term recall 1 1 2 ab. 

Short term recall 1 1 1 ab. 

Discussion ability ^ 2 2 1 ab. >' ^ 

COMMENTS : 

M^K.is very aware of what goes on in class. She does 
have physical disabilities which limit her to some 
degree. I feel she puts in extra effort to overcome 
her disability in class participation. 



STUDENT: I. D. TEACHER: C.Craven HOME :Fienchtown C.C. 

COURSE: American History ' ' REPEAT :Second year 





WEEK 1 


*2 


3 


4 5 


Long term recall 


2 


2 


■1 


2 


Short term recall 




2 


1 


2 


Discussion ability 


3 


3 


3 


3 



COMMENTS : _ _ — — ^ " ^ " " 

I^D^haS-^eu-problem'-iTi^discussion groups. She knows 
- — ' '^what is being discussed but often tries to take over 
the discussion. She also uses .information which is 
a little bit too' much in the way of gossip rather 
than opinion based on facts or readings. 

STUDENT :H.M. TEACHER: C.Craven HOI^E :Frenchtown Z.C. 

COURSE: American History REPEAT :Second year 

\^Ek'i 2 3 4 5 

Long term recall 4 3 4 ab* 

Short term recall ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■ Discussion abilcy 4 4 4 *ab» 

COMMENTS : 

H.M^has physical and I believe mental impairments 
which interfere with her learning ability. She 
retains some learning but below that of rhe major- 
ity of the stuc'^nts. 

* 

\ 
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EXAMPLE 2: STUDENT :V.B. TEACHERtM. VanAuker HOME :Prenchtown C^C. 

SEPT.16:V.is a very eager .student. She's often the first in class 
to start the ball rolling. Slie responds well and shows sensitiv- 
ity to others. Her reponses are logical and orderly. Her nature 
^ on the whole is cheerful and happy. She has a loving, sweet 
disposition. No hearing or vision problems apparent. I can sit 
her anywhere at the table and she's content-however if she had 
first choice-she 'd probably sit next to me on a personal ,fri- 
fendly, friend to friend level. A lovely lady. 

SEPT. 30: Continues to be a very good participating student. 

NOV. 4: Still the same-cheerfui , interested, dependable. I can 
depend on V. to be a pliable, member of my class adaptina to 
the conditions of the day. I need to take no special pre- 
cautions on her oehalf. ^ / 



STUDENT:H.B. TEACHER :M.VanAuker HOME:Frenchtown C.C. * 

SEPT. 16: My first class with H. as a student. He appear^jbo_be a 
gentle maiv: ^how_e ver_his-.countenance— i-s-a^-ntietraa ^ stare . He 

— doesn"^ respond^ to discussion going on a>^ound him. He looks 

lost in his thoughts or simply not thinking at all. I ask him 
simple direct questions-he answers with short phrases, few full 
sentences.' So far he speaks only of his h6me in Iowa when he 
was a farmer. Our first two lessons though different in sub- 
* ject matter still brought the same responses from H.-his farm . 
in Iowa. He is a nervous walker-paces in the hallway outside 
Of class time and leaves the room frequently during the class 
period. Bu4: he 'always returns! Comes willingly to class and 
on the way to our second session said, "You're nice girl-I like 
class." I will have to find a way to deal with his nervous 
habit so it doesn't disturb my other class members- 

SEPT.30:Today H. asked ine a question! That's a breakthrough-he 
was thinking, about our topic rather than just being brought 
back to reality with a direct question. I was probing for a 
poetic approach to individual autobiographies by tracing the 
hand of each and asking what those hands have done in life. 
Obvidubly I awakened a pleasont memory for-II. He said he play- 
ed the accordian for dances and then he said, "Do you like to 
d^^e?" 

OCT. 21: In attendance, but was not with it today. He couldn't 
comprehend the lesson (writing a letter to one's leas t fav- 
orite season) . I turned it around a. ' then approached him with 
writing to his favorite season. Ke still gave me very few words- 
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it could have been too at<?.tract an approach. I have dealt bet- 
ter with his frequent exits by placing a chair at the end of 
our table arrangement. Since Ke is one of my few ambulatory 
students, he automatically goes to where he sees the chair and 
sits. That way if I place it closer to the door, it avoidc 
jnaking his exits that noticeable to the rest of the class, it 
appears to work-the balance of the class haven't expressed an- 
noyance with hin. [ 

\ 

NOV. 4: Absent again (he has missed 3 of 8 classes to date) ~v;ill 
have to find out if his irregularity to class is to be an 
.expected pattern. 



STUDENT:L.D. TEACHER :M.VanAuker . HOME rFrenclitown C.C 
SEPT. 16: A quiet lady-lacks confidence so far. 

SEPT •23: Definitely not pushy but she's ready with her contribution 
• when her turn comes. She' logical though not* flowery in her. 

interpretations of^tTie . lesson. Does not like to have the floor 

too long at one_^ime. 



SEPT.30:Today L. surprised me by saying happily /'I like this class" — 
hopefully her confidence i^ growing. 

OCT. 21: She's not too spontaneous-nor does she.speak^ut during 

discussion as some of the others do. The majority of the others 
are old-hands at my creative writing class-so they no longer 
feel threatened by what others might think. ""^'TLime will tell if 
this is L. 's problem. 

OCT. 28: Once again whe said how much she likes my class. At least 
I know she's not discouraged for she's hanging in there. 

NOV. 4 : Absent-laryngitis . 
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INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING PLAN EXAMPLES 
CLASS-CREATIVE WRITING FRENCHTOITO CONVALESCENT CENTER 

VcUiAiiker, Teacher 

11/25 V,B, 

Today /we^ discussed the possibility of video-taping next 
week's class for the 310 project, V, showed reluctance to 
gi\e her approval. She will probably attend the session but 
be quiet and not too vocal as she is very shy, 

12/02: Much to my surprise V, was the opposite of my expectation 
during the video-taping* She expressed herself well in class with 
no signs of being intimidated by the camera at all, mind over 
matter I 

12/16: V. is in the spirit of the season. She aave me a (jhristmas 
card and insisted I examine all her Christmas decorations in her 
room closely. She appears very happy and I hope the mood. cont- 
inues, for Iknow she has in the past felt loneliness over the 
holidays. This is the time she remembers her parents^ her home, 
and her pets the most and irisses her happv past. 

12/23: Christmas partv in class today. V. was up early awaitina 
me in a new dress. She 1st a little of her saddness creep into 
her discussion at one point. But the class activity of decorat- 
ing a live tree with snowflakes distrac*:ed her and she thorough- 
ly eu joyed it; Patients like V. need us especiallv during the 
holidays to keep them involved ' and ci part of lite. 

1/6/81: Visited V, in h^r room. Shis's down with the flu and on 
oxygen, very weak. 

1/13: V, is hospitalized with no change in her condition. 

1/20: This is the hard part for a teacher and her class. 7, died. 
Such a kind, gentle, lovina lady. Losing a member of the aroup 
is difficult for all of us, today each mourned in his/her own 
way and it dwelt in everyone's mind. ' Next week after the adjust- 
ment to reality, we will resume. I've learned after"^3 years 
not to press a lesson on to the class to o^t their minds off a 
death, but rather to let them all talk openly about it and work it 
out toaether. Next week things will probablv he normal again 

Convalescent home people are better equipped to accept and 
adjust to death than are out-siders. 

STUDENT: H.B. TEACHER: M. VanAuker HOME: Frenchtown C.C. 

il/11: H. did not respond well to todays' lesson. He did sit where 
i "arranaed" and it did alleviate any disturbance caused by his 
freguent leavina. 

11/2S: Did not stay for whole class - evidentally on one of h- j 
exits, he, must have been distracted By someone else. Today we 
voted on next -week's lesson and he did not appear to understand 

/ 
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what we were doing. 

STUDENT: L. D. TEACHER: M, VanAuker 

HOME: Prenchtown C.C, 

11/11: Listened very well in class today and enjoyed the discus- • 
sion however she had little to offer herself. 

11/25:^ Another backslide-she couldn't recall ever havinq been to 
class before - but she sat contentedly listening. 

\2/2\ Once again L. didn't recall being enrolled in mv class, 
however she wajs delighted that I appeared at her door to take her 
somewhere. I find if I caiildirect whatever topic I have to the 
locality where she grew up (Connecticut - or the East) she usually 
responds well. Otherwise she's lost. 

12/23: Repeatedly commented how beautiful our live tree was to- 
day. Enjoyed the festivities. 

1/6/81: Totally forgot over the Christmas break that she was in 
my class. And' by the' end of class when I was returning her to her 
room, she asked quizzically how she got down here. (the diversional 
room). L's inability to maintain a arasp on reality prevents her, 
from makin9 progress in my class. 

STUDENT: I. D. 

9/16: Had been pre-warned I. was a talker- could possibly dominate 
the class. So far she's been contained and has contributed very 
interesting material. 

c 

9/23: Is fitting well into class routine. She's a very well- 
traveled, worldly lady. 

iO/21: Is willing in her participation. She enjoys this class. 
We get along well. However she brings put the worst in a few of 
her peers— most likely due to anvy about her interpretation : 
of the lesson. (That's only their opinion, evervone's 

cont^butions are equally valuable.) 
\^ 

11/4: iV's mind is clear and alert. She's also aware she 
occasionally "over-vocalizes herself I" Sne makes a conscientious 
effort to coxitrol herself and if oth^r class members are rude to 
her, she'll not create a fuss, but ignore it. She claims she can't 
see nor hea!t unless 6he's close to the teacher - however, occasion- 
ally, she forgets , and sits at the far end of the table and still 
follows the flow of^discusion well. Her hearing and vision 3,oss 
are not really a problem for me. Actually, I think she likes to 
be where the action is and feels she accomplishes this best when 
she's close to the teacher. 
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11/11: Always is in the spirit of the lesson. She even br juaht a 
friend with her to class today. She got along well with everyone 
and volunteered well. 

11/25: Very verbal today plus enthusiastic about being video- 
taped next week. She strongly stated that more people should know 
what we're doi'ig in our program. She certainly enjoys the dis- - 
cussion in our group. 

12/2: Left the center - unfortunately had to miss video - taping. 



STUDEN^: L. D. 

11/11: Was delighted to return to class today after her absence. 

11/26: L. was very quiet today except for voting. She surprised 
me by casting her vote for "the Ocean", a very abstract topic. 
I thought she showed a creative stance on her part, she surprises 
me over and over. Very willing to be video-taped next week. 

12/2: Luella was very prepared today, for the video-taping. 
She's dependable and has a very creative streak tnat becomes more 
apparent every week. L. has grown week after week in this course. 
I feel all she needs is to be encouraged and she'll take off 
and fly. 

STUDENT: L.D. 

9/16: One^^pf the_ol.d„troopers — has 4 years seniority with creative 
writing. Logical and orderly and very creative. Appears to be 
personally more content and happy this year. She responds well 
to me - we are old buddies. Lillian is confidant - she knows she 
can make things happen. Her power of concentration and mental 
organization become better and better - she's never caught short 
for want of something to say. She enjoys the mental challenge of 
a new unique topic every week. 

10/7: L. has been the first one in the classroom waiting for my 
arrival. This is more momentous than it pounds for it means she 
hac gotten her aide in aear early to aet >^er up and ready which is 
a large, tZTte- consuming job since L. is a bia immobile patient. 

10/21: L. can fill a pacre with a flow of material in no time. 
She never repeats. She listens intently to class discussion, 
takes active part discussing, and does not tolerate others not pay- 
ing attention. She speaks out and would probably haVe been a lady to 
organize and take charge. Her only foible that I automatically 
contend 'with easily is to make sure she sits in the same spot 
weekly - however she rs a large person and very imposina in her 
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wheel chair and demands a lot of room strictly out of necessity 
where she can be sure her feet are not bumped • The class respects 
this - no problems occur. 

11/4: Cou^i^'t attend class today so I did her lesson in her room. 
She hates to miss class - wants me to relate all that happened. 
She's appreciate of my visit so she doesn't feel left out* 

11/11: L. enjoys the holidays. We concentrated today's lesson 
on Thanksgiving preparation and it stimulated pleasant memories 
for her. 

11/25: L. is willing to try anything- her wit and humor surfaces 
frequently in her writing. 

12/2: Today was tlie video-tapincr. L. v^as very prepared for the 
session. She was dressed up had her hair curled and a list 
of notes in front of her written down by an aide. She wasn't go- 
ing to let the class down on such an important occasion I 

12/23: L. was -quite pleased with herself today - she read Le 
Journal cQver to cover by herself with my assistance in turnincr 
thepages. Over the years L. has become quite independent. I 
feel her constant and valuable participation in our class has 
played a major part in that progress. 



1/13/81: L. always puts a great deal of effort into each class, 
applying herself conscientiously. Today I presented 15 samples 
of material of contrasting textures - L. examined each one care- 
fully and then enmasse before^ selecting the ones that she work- 
ed into her lesson. She takes our class very seriously. 

STUDENT D. G. 



9/16: Obviously enjoys the class. D. can hold her own in any 
situation. Contributes mounds of interesting information. 

9/23: Very easy for D. to grasp the days lesson. She's a aood 
listener - can readily adapt the essence of the lesson to a 
happening in her life. She poses no problem to me - no hearina 
or vision problem - s,its at a different location weekly - gets 
along with and is well like by others. 

10/21: Incites delightful humor into her 4:houqhts. Is very 
creative and often takes a more unnsual approach to the lesson. 
Very cooperative. 

11/4: D. had to miss class today because of a swollen knee - she 
was disappointed/ I visited her room later to do the lesson with 
her. and she was appreciative. She's interested in gettina her 
diploma. She also is a futuristic person - wants to educate 
herself as much as possible for she still sees herself eventually 
getting back out into the work world (she's in her 80s). She 
believes the realm of computers is within her reach - it's- 
something she could do with her hands and sitting in a wheel- 
chair. ^ 
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11/11: ij.'s presence helps stimulate others in class because, she 
is fun to be with. / 

11/25: D. gave her support to the video-taping. She thinks it's 
a wonderful idea and will help the program - she just hopes she 
gets to comb her hair! 

12/2: D. withdrew a little today from our taping session - 
discovered later she did not understand the reason I asked H. to 
make room for hard - of - hearing Marie. I had made arrangements 
with Henry before hand - D. being loyal to her friends, was de- 
fendino Henry by her witMrawl. Later on when the situation was 
explained to her all was o. k. Unfortunately due to the misunder- 
standing D. did not allow herself to be as creative as usual. 

12/23: B.-.ck to her usual fine form. She was supervising the 
decorating of the tree today and delighted with the party treats^ 

'1/6/81: D. responded with ease to today's lesson always making \ 
her response entertaining and amusing. 

1/13/81.: D. 'has a gift for associating the topic of the' day with"' 
a true life story. She's very keenly atuned to past a/id present 
and can readily make a conjunction between the two. ohe's devel- 
oped beautifully as a reliable member of „our class. 

STUDENT. M. H. 

9/16: Marie must sit close to me - her hearing is practically zero 
Sitting too far away is disasterous - she disturbs the rest of the 
class because she speaka out while others are conveying their 
lesson to me, simply bec?iuse she-- can't hear when others are speak- 
ing. It occurs to me that since M. can't hear she doesn't 
understand the overall idea behind the classes. Her presence^ 
occasionally adds confusion to the class so she demands immediate 
attention from me when she arrives, hopefully to avoid disturb- 
am ; I try to keep her close to me; 

9/23: M. is persistant even though she generally doesn't know what 
going on, she's rarely absent but is notoriously late. 
In spite of my weekly visit to her room making sure she's awake 
and getting up,- she doesn't hurry. The class tolerates M. - 
rarely says ' anything complimentory to her. She provides an annoy- • 
ance to them. « J 

10/21: Today M. arrived Aate ( 1 l/2hrs. late I) Then she was • 
annoyed that there wasn't a place by the teacher for her to sit. 
Both I. (to whom M. is often rude) and V. volunteered to move to; 
accommodate her - I thanked them for their offer considering 
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M. *s obvious annoyance but encouraged them to stay put since both 
are punctual and responsible for getting! themselves there • has 
to learn thfeit class start? at 9:30 and not 11 a.m. And if she continues 
to wajlt tc^'^be a part of it she will have to make more of an effort. 
She -IS mobile and can walk her own geri - chair from her room to 
class with no problem. 

1 

10/28: was early todayl Either my ploy worked - or it was 
accidental I 

11/4: More co-operative today and under control than ever before. 
We'll see how long this lasts. . ^ 

11/11: In regards to the above entry - Not long I She was late, 
not very responsive. 

11/25: Late again. Sat too far away from me so - couldn't under- 
stand the explanation of my leoson. I explained directly into 
her ear and she still didn't understand. Eventually she left early. 
I do not bfelieve she owns a hearinq aid - perhaps in her condition, 
it wouldn't help. 

12/2: Marie gave me a particular inciteful response to one of my 
discussion quesrions. It was her sole salvation - since she was 
late as usual. There obviously is no hurry" in her for when ! check 
on her prior to class, she's always in the process of gettinq ready. 



12/23: M. is getting more difficult to tolerate - by the class 
members and by myself. She came in at 11 a.m. (class starts at 9:30) , 
complained that she could not find her name on any of ^hei writings 
in the' Le Journal . ^ I took the opportunity to diplomatically point 
out to her- that she'd missed several lessons because she arrived 
when class was almost over. This also happened to be the day we 
had a Christmas party. She couldn't understand why the coffee 
was gone when she arrivedl She ♦ate half her treat - then left. GrrrI 

1/6/81: 111 

/ 

1/13/81: -Arrived by 10 a.m. - early for Marie, gat immediately 
next to me, but couldn't hear my explanation. Talked all the way 
through the lesson disturbing others. Left earlyX 
M. is definitely a^probl^em in class. It amazes me she keeps re- 
turning when she afip^rently rarely knows what's going on. She ^ 
cannot hear me evenS/hen I speak directly into her ear. Rarely 
grasps the lesson. If on occasion the words penetrate, she looks 
at me with the expression^ ''why, what do ycu want td know that for?" 
I've tried writing the lesson on paper for her to read - but she 
doesn't wear glasses either and can't always see the words I She 
can be very frustrating to say the least. I feel I've invested 
patience and tolerance in M. and I have not discouraged her from 
coming but she's making no progress whatsoever and is not an asset 
to the class. 
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Improving in following directions 
Improving in skilrs associated wit^i catching ball 
Improved reflexes 
Flexibility iraprovinfe 
Eye hand coordination improving 
Shows .eathusiasm and enjoyment. 
Throwing skills improving 

Shows increasing awarenjBss of importance of exercise. 
Snows interest or has started to exercise independently. 
Displays .patience towards other student sl 
has shown interest in attending class next yeat 
displays interest in helping others 



Physical Disabilities j%f feet ing evaluations Ue-Vr '^c v- / 

^ 4-0 cs^-(-/o( U<*</d(<:/ ciorwAtfj^ 



comments. (SoocV sfod e<:>.4. ^- {ius (ec..-e 

I 

i 

/ts^ Key: Is Outstanding, 2p Satisfactory, jSFoor 
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2-17 Kjalmer - 

Blankly attended class today -didn't take part but to my 
surprise came on his own after hearing his name announced 
over the loudspeaker. Ilov/ever, in the hallv/ay after class 
it appeared he had forgotten he'd already been there, so 
v/hen he saw me a glimmer of recognition into his face and 
he started to follov: me, I told him I'd be back the next 
day for a make-up class but that seemed to confuse him. I 
am doubtful that any progress will be made with him, very 
little has .occured thus far. 
t> 

2- 24 Absent from class but I saw him later and x/as surprised that 

he didn't seem to recognize me this week - he looked directly 
at me but proceeded soberly on v;ithout a glimmer of recocni- 
tion. Strange reaction. 

3- 3 Hjalmer was absent. 1 feel he is in a definite back-slide 

here after I had felt I was making an in- road. 

3-17 Absent 

3-24 S^v; Hjalmer in hallway - he didn't recognize me today. I'm 
sure he's fading out of the picture. 

3-25 Absent 

5-18 Hjalmer has been phaseld out. Ke does not appear to be capable 

of making progress in a class like mine. His ability to respond 
with understanding and to retain did not develop. 

2-17 Lillian continues to follow the same pattern of not retain- 
ing any memory of class attendance. But if I ask her pointed, 
detailed questions, I can draw some information from her 
v/hile I have her in. session. 

2- 24 ' Same as above. 

3- 3 She was delighted to come to class. She recognized me on 

sight now although she doesn't realize what our class is. 

3-17 Lillian was surprisingly tuned in to what day it was, she 

mentioned St. Patrick's Day a couple of times. And she was 
glad to see me and ready for class. 

3-24 Absent 

3-25 Anxious to come to class today - just to have somewhere to go! 

'3-lS Lillian has a very unusual part in our class. She gains most 
of the benefit by attending in the^ area of socializing and 
occupying her time outside of her room. Her retention of what 
v/e did in previous weeks is nil however her contributions on 
the spot are insightful, valuable and shov; a creativity in 
a very simple way. I will proceed to do more delvina v;ith 
Lillian when it's her turn to respond in class for she needs 
probing questions to lead her through the line of thought. 

/ O) 
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Luella - 



2-17 Absent with a bad cold 
2-18 " " " 

2- 24 Back with us today and she was delighted, She doesn't like 

to miss class because she enjoys it so much. She is in- 
credibly alert and even though she is not extremely vocal, 
she follows very closely what is said in class. She qets 
around very well and has no trouble with her hearing which 
makes her very adaptable to our class. 

3- 3 Listened intently to class discussion but didn't have much 

to offer. My topic today initially proved to be much too 
abstract' so I re-adjusted it to best fit the few ideas that 
were surfacing. It was only a.so-sp lesson. And Luella 
who I thought would be very creative with it - simply wasn't. 

3-17 111* 

3-24 Didn't contribute much to discussion either day. Had to be 
3-25 . asked a direct question in order to get response. 

5-13 Luella shows the potential to be a good, though not too vocal, 
student. Her creative thoughts occasionally need to be 
pulled out. I think she needs a lonaer length of time to 
acciimulate her thoughts so I often save her response until 
the end of class. Uhen I have a particularly unusual topic 
coming up, I introduce it the previous week and assign them to 
think about it. Luella responds very well in such a situation 
and occasionally brings in notes she's made through the week. 
Its a good tactic to use with such a student. 

Dessie - 

2-17 Dessie is excited about her impending June graduation. She 
listens very well. in ^class and her responses ar^ thor6uah . 
and orcanized. She v/rote a well-thought-out lett^ to John 
Murray about what the proaram means to her. 

2- 24 Once again Dessie responded ±o our lesson topic witl: no 

trouble - her creativity at aae 83 keeps me continually amazed. 

3- 3 After I re-adapted the lesson, Dessie handled it well. 3he 

left a little early today though. 

3-17 Dessie attended class even though she vas not ^eelinc; v/cll, 
and not at her best. She did make her contribution to class 
but she felt she v/asn't doina her f:>est joh. 

3-24^-Y'^ac: a defixnite problem today with Dessie and tv/o other class 
Mnenbers. Outside of class, several residents have a private 
war going over the stealina c^^ "pop cans" unfortunately, it 
is the straj.7 that broke the camel's back. The recipient of 
the wrath is f'^arie - because she is the accuser. ^*arie does 
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not ingratiate herself with very many people • ^'^hcn she Hrrived 
in class today, Dessie had barricaded her side of the table 
v/ith enpty chairs hopinc to deter .^'arie from sittinc near her. 
It worked. However, wherever T'^arie chose to sit was still not 
all ricrht with Dessie, so Dessie left. It had a cold water 
effect on my class and my lesson for tv;o others allied with 
Dessie and left too. 

3-25 Less animosity today with Dessie and Marie - Dessie put forth 
more effort to tolerate her and fortunately thev v^ere at 
opposite sides of the table. 

5-1^ I feel absolutely no individualized pl^.n is needed in teaching 
Dessie. She is verbose , quick-witted , knowledqable, and 
readily tauaht. She responds easily to any approach. 

Henry - 

2-17 Glad to be back in class after a week of snov; days. He part- 
icipated well and remained after class awhile to visit. Henry 
is very happy at the present over his prospective June 
graduation. He is pleased he'll be sharina the spotlight with 
Dessie - they are good buddies. He asked a lot of questions 
about the graduation ceremony. 

2- 18 ^ Today Henry was full of the devil and kidded his fellow class • 

members especially Dessie. 

'2-24 No change - alv/ays does well. 

?-3 Adapted a.id grasped the lesson probably the best of all present 
today. He can speak reams of material to ne so that I really 
have to keep my pen moving, He brought another gentleman with 
him today who is from Henry's home area. Hope w'e didn't discouraae 
him - he is very interestina and is vocal too. Asks questions 
which is very good. 

3- 17 - Henry v/as fighting a cold today but he did his usual aood job. 

3-24 Henry needless to sav got the ball a-rolling on today's sub- 
3-25 ject and kept it going. He however v/as party to "the walkout" 
staged when Marie arrived so the day's lesson ended on a sour 
note, ilz returned after class to have a v;ord with me concern- 
ina Marie. He said plain and simply that he didn't like the 
v;oman and had no intention of being around hpr. 

5-18 Henry is a success in this class. He requires no specific or 

special approach - he's just very adept at expressina him.self. 

Iva - 

2-17 Iva has decided to join us after an unsuccessful attempt at 
2-18 the beginning of the first semester. She appears to be a 

very aood addition to the class, participatina loqically 

and is alert to conversation. 
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Iva - (continued) 



2- 24 Iva is proving to be a qood addition, she too is alert and 

appears to follow what's going on ir class. 

3- 3 111/' 

3-17 Iva is learning how to contribute to the class, but hasn't 
reached her peak. I'm sure she'll catch on more as tine 
aoes by. She does app.ear to enjoy the class. 

3-24 Iva is gaining every week. Her attendance^ has ^ 
3-25 been good and she appears to enjoy our lively discussion. 

Nothing gets by her and she has a keen sense of humor. The 
topic was quite conductive to her participation yesterday 
and today. 

5-18 Iva will continue to improve because she has potential, v;it, 
and a sharp mind. I aid her in hsr responses by keeping her 
going and asking questions. I eventually feel that I won't 
have to do this. 

Lillian - ' 

3-3 Somehow I missed making entries, on Lillian up until today 
although she only continues along ^her usual productive and 
./intei^sted path. Truly a pillar of the class. Today she 
was one of the few that adapted well to the fairly abstract 
lesson. She trys - I can always credit her with that. 

3-17 Lillian continues to do her very best - she's had a aood 
year and^her humor never fails. 

3-24 Actually - a continuation of the above entry applies here. 

3-25 The same as above 

5-18 Lillian needs no special approaches to drav: her out. She's 
reached a very competent level. « ' \ 
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Institute of Gerontolo^ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN ♦WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY 

• The University of Michigan 
543 Church Street 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 48104 

\ Telephone: (313) 764-3493 



January 9, 1981 



Mr* Bi 11 McDermott 
Senior Citizens Adult Education 

Program for Monroe County 
502 Wesl Elm Street 
Monro/, W ^8l6l 

Dear Bill 

I havA enclosed my reaction and recommendations paper and hope it is 
helpful, j found the inservice very wort hwhi le and hope the paper will 
-meet your needs. 

As I rode with Tom Hickey, I did not incur any travel expenses. 

Good luck to you all as you continue the project. 

Sincerely yours, 



Sane W. Cooper 
Project Associate. 
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Enclosure 




INSURING QUALITY EDUCATION IN NURSING HOMES 
REACTION TO INSERVICE PROGRAM 
December 12, I98O 



My reactions and recommendations concerning the project will be based on my 
background as an educator and trainer in the field of gerontology, drawing on my 
own experiences working with geriatric residents in institutional settings and* 
training direct service staff in these settings* This reaction paper will first 
summarize my overall response to the inservice day followed by some specific 
"Recommendations in each of-the di-scussed-areas-. 

0 General Comments 

Jhere was no question that everyone involved in this project took it very 
seriously and had spent much time not only in planning for specific job assign- 
ments, but also in exploring the many philosophical and practical questions 
raised by the project. The kinds of changes in approach that were being de- 
scribed wer^ clearly the result of team members testing out different ideas and 
not simply remainirrg satisfied with doing the same things over and over* These 
signs of internal evaluation and willingness to change are essential, but as 
they are not present in all programs, they are worth mentioning here* 

* Although a certain degree of naivete is inevitable amc^g persons entering 
work with a* much older population for the first^^time, my own respect for the 
dignity of older people makes me draw a real dfstinction between seeing some- 
one's ''face light up'' because of the attention and educating a person* I find 
in my notes repeated references to this concern^. Too^often the feelings stvsff 
described were on the order of "What right do I have to teach this older person 
anything when I am only X years Nold.?" or "Whe^n their faces light up I feel 
good." The first comment implies that merely living a certain number of years 
connotes wisdom~§s faulty a stereotype as the equally common one that older 
people lose intel lectdaT' capacity ♦ It is important to be able to di fferentiate 
between what has been learned and what has simply been experienced or the 
teacher runs the risk of"* becoming obsequious and not being able to set standards* 

With regard to the oj;ber xomment, no good_hlgh-^ school teache^^-wou Id-deny 

that seeing a student's f' :e light up is one of the intrinsic and Unmeasurable 
rewards of teaching* However, that in itself is not a sufficient reason for an 
education program. The staff need to be very careful in separating their owh 
good feelings — as important and valid as these are — from th^ educational issues 
involved/ What is being done for the residents in their "student" role that 
makes this really different from the role of a patient who is being worked with 
in a good volunteer* program? 

Curricul um 

c 

The curriculum reflects the recognition of the staff that the required 
courses need to be developed so that the content Is most relevant to students 
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with such varieties of backgrounds, educational experiences, and reasons for 
continuing their education* I was sorry that the videotapes shown were of * 
classes in areas most commonly associated with classes for older people: 
Exercise and Fitness, Art, and Creative Writing* In particular it would have 
been interesting to have seen a History class, since these were described at 
some length. The emphasis on personal experience in teaching History could be 
positive or negative and without seeing the class in action it is hard to tell 
as it was described, i had a sense that much of the content was coming from 
the students' experiences* Gore Vidal has said; "History is idle gossip about 
a happening whose truth is lost the instant it takes place." We all personalize 
historical events that occur during our lifetime* Not having seen this class 
I may be overstating the point, but I see a real difference between enriching 
the course content and its relevance to students by using their life experiences 
— as-hooks-f-rom-wh ich- to^hang^-t he_connecJt:J ng_jfac ts a nd the underlying reasons for 
, the events that occurred and using the experiences and memories of the students 
as the bulk of the course* One is a history class while the other is a rich 
and interesting reminiscence b'!t not multi-dimensional enough to be history* 

Methods 

The statement made by one staff person, that experience becomes the best 
means for choosing methods, was very true* The variety of methods used, the 
attempts to individualize learning plans, and the flexibility shown were all 
posi t ive* 

I believe that this may be the place to discuss the learning environment 
and how that has an impact on teaching methods. In the videotapes we saw it 
seemed evident that often the available space was woefully inadequate from the 
standpoint of emphasizing student participation* Given the normal vision and 
hearing changes that occur with age, the inability to i^nsulate some of the 
classrooms from external commotion has to have an impact on the teaching methods 
chosen. 

The inadequacy of space was particularly apparent In the art class. The 
leader was doing a good job of keeping the discussion at an adult level and was 
introducing important concepts. But, the students were seated around small 
tables so that half of them had their backs to the leader and were often asleep, 
while only those facing him were participating* This would occur in a high 
. school classroom as well—who has not fallen asleep in class at some tj^me? But 
it reinforces^flie interrelationship beTween the physical envi ronmenT and what 
is going on within it* In Milieu Therapy we emphasize the interaction of all 
aspects of the Mi 1 ieu--the physical surroundings, the program, and the potential 
of staff, patients/residents* 

Eval uat io n 

It is essential that evaluation of student progress be done for several 
reasons: * 

1.) If the program is to be comparable to a high school educatj^bn, students 
and faculty must have a way of determining whether student progress is 
sufficient to indeed be comparable. 

ERIC ^9^- .2u5 
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2. ) Older adults tiave an expectation that they will be evaluated or graded 

when they attend classes because this was part of their earlier school 
experience* There can easily be less sense of responsibility if there 
is no evaluation — grading can demonstrate levels of expectation which 
can raise a student's personal expectations. 

3. ) Evaluation is necessary for the sake of the program leaders and faculty 

because feelings and impressions about the involvement of students and 
about their progress need some form of measurement to justify continuing 
the program. ''Accountability" is not ^unreasonable. 

Having said this, the question which was discussed in the inservice which 
elicited the broadest range of opinions was "how should these students be evalu- 
ated?" 



My observation was that the staff did not take its decision lightly and had 
already spent a great deal of time trying to individualize evaluation techniques 
while also trying to maintain certain standards and expectations. Just as in 
any high school program, different classes will require different evaluation 
techniques or methods of determining which of the letter grades is; appropriate. 
Certainly attendance and participation seem most significant benchmarks in these 
classes. If enrolling has been an individual choice, then it could be expected 
that this would be accompanied by a willingness to attend and participate, not 
to mention the fact that it would seem impossible to have "passed" a class which 
is built around group discussion if one has not attended. 

One of the best kinds of evaluation techniques identified, which seemed to 
me to meet the desire to individualize evaluation, to establish levels of ex- 
pectation for student^and teacher, and to meet state regulations is the in- 
dividual conference. A conference when classes begin will enable the student 
to establish realistic individual goals and to identify with the teacher what 
would be expected in order to receive certain grades. Periodic conferences 
might "checkout" perceptions, and a final conference would revolve around deter- 
mining the grade. 

However evaluation is carried out, it is basic to a program that hopes to 
be more than a good and interesting experience. 

Summary 

The above focused on reactions and recommendations and as such seemed to 
pick out areas of criticism. However, the project itself is a good one, the 
staff are involved and interested in growing, and my overall sense was very 
pos i t i ve . . 

Jane W. Cooper 
Project Associate 
Institute of Gerontology 

JWC/pjr 
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SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
HEALTH GERONTOLOGY 



ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48109 
313/763-5582 



January 5, 1981 



Bill McDermott 

Senior Citizens Adult Education Program 

502 West Elm Street 

Monroe, Michigan ^8l6l ^^..--^ 

Dear Bil 1 : ' 

Thank you again for your Invitation to parttcr'pate in an assessment of 
your very Innovative and interesting program. I enjoyed the opportunity to 
meet with you on December 3, and to spend the afternoon lear^ning more about 
your program. In general, I was quite favorably impressed al^out the 
motivation and interest levels of you and your staff, as well as about the 
creative scope of this project. It is certainly different from what has been 
tried previously for stimulating the mental and social lives of older nursing 
home patients. You are to be congratulated for this great endeavor. 

On the enclosed pages, I am providing a summary report of mv reactions 
to your educational project. These reactions are based on my own^ perspective 
as' a psychologist Involved In research on geriatric health behavior, and 
after 15 years of teaching, working directly with older people, and designing 
educational experiences for practitioners who work In health care settings. 
I hope that my comments are helpful with some ideas of use to you as you 
proceed. 



I believe that my perspective should be fairly objective and unbiased. 
At the same time, such a limited exposure to your program will undoubtedly 
prevent me from having a full understanding of what you are trying to do. 
Thus, if I have missed the mark in my assessments and evaluations it is 
probably a failure to grasp the situation in such a short time, rather than 
an intentional error. 



I am enclosing witfiTFTis report a few reprints of programs with which I 
have been affiliated. Although these are not directly parallel to what you 
^ are trying to do, there many be some Ideas of use as you proceed in curric- 
ulum building and the development of techniques for assessment and teaching. 

Best wishes of the holiday season and for continued success in I98I. 
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Sincerely, 




Tom Hickey 
Associate Professor 
Program Di rector 




MONROE COUNTY'S HIGH SCHOOL DEGREE PROGRAM FOR NURSING 
HOME AND CONVALESCENT CENTER PATIENTS 



A commentary by 
Tom Hickey 
Associate Professor and Director 
Health Gerontology Program 
University of Michigan 
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The basic premise of your program is a very sound one 
indeed, i.e., that older nursing home patients can benefit 
greatly from educational experiences which provide mental, 
emotional and social stimulation. A corollary premise of 
the program seems to be that many of these patients want to 
c orrsp lete their high, school educations. Hence, you are 
designing not only quality adult education for these 
pat i ents , but you are also structuring it with a spe'cific 
degree outcome as the major goal. 

This is an imaginative iclea, buf^it raises two major 
co|icerns. 1) Not every adult education program is 
appropriately a part of a high school degree; and 2) not 
every nursing home patient is capable of; or should be 
enco,uraged to work towards such a degree regardless of 
' academic background. In the first instance, it would be a 
shame for the degree goal to override the appeal of 
different types of learning experiences, and to produce a 
courseof study that met State Department of Education 
requirements but that greatly compromised the needs and 
preferences of the patxe7i"ts"thWse~l ves . In the second 
instance, one must recognize the enormous diversity among 
these "elderly patients. Not only is there great 
heterogeneity of interests and skills in this group, but 
there are wide perceptual differences. Limitations in 
sights hearing, spee"ch or motor control affect learning 
- - -p.ro c e s-s e s -an d- a c-h i e v erne n-t- po te n t i a 1 s ; emotion a 1' a n d 
Q psychological chara.cteri sties unique to this group must be 
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understood; and finally, there are learning levels which 
preclude degree achievement* 

If a degree program is offered as the standard or porm 
for an educational experience in a nursing home, many 
patients will be constrained to try to fit within that 
program, while others will drop out considering the ultimate 
goal as unreachable for them* Others, too frail to 
participate regularly in" such a course of study might best' 
be urged to'attend on an ad hoc basi^ on days that they feel 
well enough to participate* There is also some concern 
•about raising the expectations for a degree, only to find 
that they are unable to attain that goal due to changes in 
their health. At this point of decline>an<i deterioration, 
in their lives, an additional failure might be unnecessarily 
painful. 

There are some very important ethical and professional 



concerns about tampering with the lives of dependent older 
people, '^just as there are analogous concerns when wo teach 
young children. There is a, real problem of exclusion that 
will take place here for those who cannot participate in the 
program. I think that as professionals, as well as a state 
funded program, you have an obligation to provide some kind 
of educational alternative for these others who are unable 
to comple'te the degree. When cpnsidering alternatives one 



need not become elaborate. The literature has demonstrated 
oyer .a.nA-O.v ex-.ag-a-i-n--t-h a t just being involved in such 



patients* lives has a therapeutic effect.^ The attention of 




teachers, volunteers, friendly visitors, arijd eve/i 
researchers wiio return succ^uss i vely to visit the sa^Se older 
patients has been shown to be beneficial. Thus, for those 
who cannot v^each a degree, some, fairly basic level of 

r educational involvement in their lives would suffice. 

/ 

In teaching adults,.a great deal of emphasis has been - 
placed on the importance of experiential learning, whereby a 
certain amount of their adult 1 <fet'i:i,a experiences are 
incorporated into the learning process as examples or 
applications of principles being taught. This is certainly 
a useful approachc My own experience in teaching a mixture 
of younger and older adults in the same classes (typically 
evening courses at the undergraduate level) has shown that 
. the experiences -of the older students*' serve as a useful 
"reality orientation" for younger students. This context 
presents some difficulties or chal 1 enges f or tTie teacher, 
however. Many of the observations offe'red by older 
students, for exa-nple, are merely anecdotal with little 
-basis for generaliz'ation. If the instructor permits a 
student to ramble on and on with a number of life 
experiences, case histories, remembrances, etc., the 
learning objectives may be lost or otherwise become diffused 
i n the process . 

My advice to you here is to examine this delicate 
teaching technique very closely in the context of each of 
your courses, and make some deci sions in advance about what 
types of adult life experiences are constructive additions' / 



to the classroom context. Those of us who teach gerontology 
courses to younger students experience *an analogotjs kind of 
phenomenon when students say things like "my grandmother 
does this or that," or "I know an older per.son who behaved 
in this way," etc. Sometimes such contributions ai^e useful; 
usuaTly they are not, especially when the student uses the 
older person as the basis for generalizations. As I have 
indicated previously the elderly are a heterogeneous group. 

On the one hand, it was clear to me that the 
professionals and e(fil,cators with whom we met have a hi^gi 
degree of motivation and interest in working with the older 
nursing home population-^somethi ng qu i te -^1 audab 1 e indeed. 
At the ^ame time, however, I did not see the degree of 
objectivity or detached professionalism that is necessary 
for working with this population. It is almost as^ if your 
staff had moved from the negative stereotype of aging to an 
attitude of naive benevolence. A more objective approach is 
n_ecessary tO" wor k with patients who are teachable, 
motivated, and easy to deal with, while simultaneously aware 
of the negative aspects of aging. 

One thing that might help in this regard would be for 
teachers in such programs to obtain a basic understanding of 
the older population, their typical behaviors, the nursing 
home cont$)|Ct, and some of the family-patient-staff dynamics 
which have beefi- observed over a number of years of research 
an'd practice. This comment goes al ong-^w-ith my earlier one 
•abOjit "professional tampering" with older peoples' lives. I 
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flavor of your programs'. However, they«did not provide much 
overt evidence of the academic value and content of your 
programs. This is not to suggest that I question the 
academic value overall; some of the incidental comments' in 
the discussion that followed suggested how course material 
was presented and what its intellectual content was. Also, 
the course descriptions in your flyer seem more substantive 
than what was actually indicated in the classrooms. An 
example of my concern: it -was suggested ifi the^story 
course that the approach is to work backwards in^ time so 
that people could seek various predictors- or conditions^ and 
other factors which led to a given event. That does not 
sound like a very valid or adequate approach to historical 
reality to me. It leaves too much to personal anecdotes^ and 
viewpoints, the corrections of hindsight and differences of 
opinions in political beliefs. 

Some other course descriptions se-emed. unreal istic 'for 
the majority of nursing home patients: * the electronics 
course, typing instruction, and the swimming course, for 
examples. 

These comments suggest that initially, you should 
establish s om e minimal course objectives, even before 
determining what an i nd i v i rfu al pa ti Qjn t • s learning goals 
sjtould'b'e. With these minimal objectives in mind, it will 
then be neces sar> * to assess patient capabilities for 
participa^i ng. in such courses, -.rather than modifying the 
courses to fit various patients. This is not to suggest 



tri.at your approach be inTlexible, or that- i nVi v i d u a 1 i zed 
instruction is not useful." How.ever, there must be a basis, 

c 

or a core definition, of what constitutes academic substance 
of^each (fourse. There can then be a number of ways 
suggested in which your students can reach such objectivas. 

In this regard, 1 woitld recommend a gi^^eateV use of non- 
classroom time (e.g.,^ in Activities h>M watch^ng 
television, listvgjiing to the.ra'dio, a-nd participat|^ng in 
informal discussion), in order to ^omote mental stimulation 
on a continuing bas'is. It would be possible, for example,' 
to apply various learning objectives each .week to some 
current activity irt which students could participate at 
their own leisure. In the material you present to the 
state, you could indicate examples of activities which 
i.llustrate the potential of such 'learning experiences 
outside the classroom. -Just as it^is an important goal in 
the education of children to promote independent thinking* 
and inqu isitiveness on an ongoing basis, so it should be in 
your program. $ome of the non-classroom time then, could be 
spent in working through various course objectives to the 
best of each student's abilities. 

« 

Let me provide some examples: 

-- Gerontology Course : In dealing with the course 'object i ve. 
of stereotypes and myths about aging, students could be 
encouraged to search T.V, prpgrams, magazine advertising, 
and other media f.or examples of such Stereotypes. 

-- History ; Historical events could be presented through 
Short readings and/or audio tapes, followed by a list of 
open-ended questions for people to work on and digest 
between classes.'' -r--. 
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-- Music and Art History : Once again, students could listen 
to contemporary rnus ic on the radio or T,V. or look at art 
reproductions, and then respond to open-ended questions 
about such things as, what aoes the mood or the setting 
or tone of music do, for a particular television pr(](gram, 
for example. 

-- Heal th and Fitness ; Self-studies and time dairies. ff what 
they do and eat in the course of a week are an (rbvious 
example here. 

x-- Bible Course : Since many of them are more likely to. read 
their BibVes'than other literature, you might simply give- 
them some tJremes to look for in their weekly reading. 

-- Literature and Movies ; Again the television is a good 
resource . Since t e lev is ion movies are. frequently 
serialized; d programmed kind of instruction is possible. 

-- Something Different Course ; Students can learn a great 
deal about non-verbal commun i cat i on by turning-off the 
^volume on their T.V. *^-rt and attempting to decipher wh'at; 
, is being communicatee non-verbal ly. If some students 
watched and others also listened, then^some interesti.ng 
discusjsions and comparisons could .be ma(je of what was 
conveyed with and without words.. 

These brief examples illustrate my main concern: the 

educational experience must be designed as an ongoing and 

Continuing 'laarni ng experience with less emphasis on the 

classroom context itself. 

\ 

Methods ^ / 

I was impressed with the quality of the interaction 
between your teachers and their students (as exemplified on 
the videotape), but there are a number of additional 
techniques and skills that could be learned 'in special 
courses and workshops dealing with elderly populations. I 
have seen how others at the University of Michigan Institut-^ 
of Gerontology, in the State Hospital at Ypsilanti, and 
other places have mastered some rather critical techniques 
f6>- working with older impaired populat^ois. For example, 
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there are specialized techniques for dealing with sensory- 
impaired patient^'s^ for knowing how far to* push people with 
certain impairments, what are the key signs and symptoms of 
changes, and problems* If your program is to^ be a model for 
others in the state, then you must also propose some basic 
criteria for teacher skills so that o'thers do not jump in 
unprepared* 

I concur with your recommendations about more 
individualized instruction* Additional eye contact," 
personal touching, slower-paced speech, tone and volume 
directed to their needs, etc., are all important in t'his 
context* I would suggest that efforts be made to 'divide 
students into small groups as you work with them in the 



classroom, rather than having single 'presentations for the 
en 1 1 ref* group For example, if they come in with some 
homewt)rk, as^^.outl ined above, they could report individually 
and then divide into small groups for working on a similar 
task with a different application so that they learn the 
general ^objective that you are trying to. get across. Th^-is 
^woU'ld enable the instructors to move from one group to 
another. The videotapes made it very clear, for example', 
that sev'eral patients in each class were oulivious to what • 
Was happening' in the larger group ' espec i al 1 y ^n the art 
class.^i^^ K 

/ ) 

' I' Wyd'u 1 d r ecommen d^ a 1 i mi t ed - u s e o f t e x tb o o k s~ i n- f a v o r— 




1 of sfTorl: 'pr in ted handouts that they could collect in 
note-boo^?.. I am not familiar with the best possibj^ 
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materials, although I have seen what has b'een done for 
special education at younger ages. I would hope that you 
will get some good suggestions from your teacher-consultant 
on this subject. There is a wealth of usable material 
ranging from audio, visual, and wri.tten materials, to games 
and other techniques. 

Finally, where possible, I would strongly recommend the 
use of ove-rhead projectors; blackboards are diffi.cult to see 
in all but the ideally-designed classroom. 
Evaluation ^ 

I feel you are strongest in your evaluation efforts. 
You have carefully considered and formulated a rationale for 
a letter-grading system. While 1 do not favor letter grades 
for this type of population, I se.e the need for it to 
satisfy goals and objectives at the state level. I would 
suggest some variation in emphasis of the criteria 
indicated: attendance, participation, and attitude/ 
interest. 

I do not think attendance is as critical as evidence of 
ongoing learning activities between classes (as previously 
suggested). Thus, if various class sessions had specific 
learning objectives, attendance would not be as critical as 
the mastery of that objective. You might divide a course 
into blocks of time, assigning learning ob jec t i ves~l:o~"e'ai:1r 

block of time. The n yo u cou ld measure the degree of 

accomplishment against those objectives, during a prescribed 
period. This suggestion also obviously applies to the 
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participation criterion: some people find classroom 
participation more threatening than others. Again, the 
recommendation is to look at the extent to which they 
participate in the learning objective itself, whether in the 
classroom or through outside work. 

One of the most important issues in evaluation which 
must be incorporated in your program relates to the 
patient's anxiety about being assessed. It is very clear 
from the literature that competitive performance for many 
older people is very threatening. In addition, the 
increased arousal level and possibly the high anxiety that 
are ■ generated, work against iheir performance and ^interfere 
with various learning and memory processes. So your 
attempts to evaluate, their performance could easily counter 
the learning efforts themselves. Establishing an overall 
goal serves as a motivating force in itself; evaluation of 
progress towards that goal needs to be highly indi.vidual ized 
and conducted in a way that does not appear to judge or 
threaten their efforts. This is a difficult task indeed. 

question raised in our December 3 discussion of 
evaluation was: What are the standards against which one 
evaluates: There are no viable standards here; given the 
heterogeneity of the population, it is unrealistic to think 
that appropriate population-group norms and standards could 
be established. My recommendation is to develop standards 
based on minimum learning objectives for each course. 
Establishing such objectives will require making sound 



educat i-onal judgments rather than basing them on what a 

typical population of students' should be expected to 

accomplish. After several experiments with various courses, 

the object i ves may well shift. However, by establishing 

fairly minimal level ones, the course goals should be 

attainable and not too difficult to evaluate. Some might 

argue that this*..in ef f ect'^might dilute the validity of a 

high school education. I disagree, and suggest that it be 

accepted fromthe outset that this high school degree will 

differ in scope and purpose from the typical high school in 

the district. It wou.ld be worse to err on the side of 

establishing too high objectives, given the implications of 

failure within a population that has alrea.dy experienced 

considerable losses in their lives. These comments are 

simply approaching a point made earlier in a slightly' 

different way--.i.e., the challenge, effort and risks 

incurred working for a high school degree may not be 

appropriate for very many people in nursing homes. In order 

to make it more desirable, the learning object i ves. shoul d be 

1 ^ 
established at a minimum level. 

Ijhope that these comments are helpful to you. 

Obviou^^ly some derive from my experiences with the elderly 

rather jthan from the literature. Since the gerontological 

material does not make too many specific suggestions on how 

1 

to proceed with such a program, I woulf rather be guided by 
concernj for older peoples* capabilities in the face of 
declinirlg health and chronic impairment in late life rather 




than by standard academic goals or pedagogical approaches. 
If your population were non-institutionalized and relatively 
healthy, my suggestions would be different. However, since 
you have chosen to facus on the nursing home population, I 
think an approach must be made which takes into account 
their health dependencies and capabilities, setting goals 
that are both achievable and rewarding. 



Chmm 



Pat Montgomery, Director 



1289 Jewett Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 (313) 769-451 1 



January 2, 1980 



To the Inservice Staff: 



An apt synt^hesis of my general impression of your program 
is best stated by this analogy: Her.e in our alternative school 
setting where I expend more physical and emotional energy in one 
day than I did in a month or more of traditional teaching I some- 
times ask myself, ''What are you accomplishing? Why do you con- 
tinue this?" For an answer I need only visit a traditional school 
for a short spell. 

Should you ever wonder shy you expend energy in behalf of 
a relatively small group of older people, you also might simply 
visit traditional centers even for a short spell. I applaud 
the work you are doing and am grateful to have peered into it; 
the cirust of my cynicism toward institutions and bureaucracies 
got a hefty rift in it because of that view. 

Here follows my impressions and recommendations of the 
inservice training we shared. If I can be of any further aid 
in your work, let me know. Keep on. 



To Life, 




/ 



Pat Montgomery, Ph.D. 



PM/jc 
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REPORT ON SENIOR CITIZENS ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR MONROE COUNTY 



PAT MONTGOMERY,, PH.D. 
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CURRICULUM IMPRESSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As far as curriculum content is concerned, I am most impressed 
by Judi Schneider's report that courses **change with the needs 
of the students*^ . What more need be said for ap^opriateness 
in this area? ^^pseems to me that this is the ultimate in the 
teaching/learniixg situation: the **teacher** adapts both personal 
style and' technique to the exchange of information in a given 
area' (history literature , math, etc*); the **learner** chooses 
and absorbs that which is of most value/ to him/herself « The 
process continues in this flexible., individualized manner • 
Students are invited to request .new cl^asseso 

Judi also pointed out that "outside" class work is scarcely 
possible since both resources (equipment, materials, etc«) and 
staff are not on hand to facilitate this. 

My recommendation is that a small media center (even a good-sized 
closet would suffice) be established in each center and be staffed 
by .one librarian, type person (even a volunteer) for certain 
specified hours on certain sepcified days. The amount of material 
available free of charge-'- would provide ample arts and crafts 
materials; books, periodicals, and magazines used in the classes 
could be lent out or used only in conjunction with the media 
center ^s open hours; audio-visual materials (film-strip machines, 
film projectors, tape recorders and cassette tapes) could also 
be kept for "library" use much as they are in any high school 
in the area. 

Expensive equipment (if jiot donated by the manufacturer) can be 
obtained from the Intermediate School District on a bid rate, 
A single projector, say,' could circulate among the centers to 
cut cost j),f acquiring one for each* The various electronic cal- 
culators now on the market could assist in refining math skills. 
School systems frequently dispose of world, national, and state 
maps used in social studies classes ; these are sometimes available 
for the. asking and would enrich any media center for studejits* 
"outside class" work as well as being available to teacher and 
students during classes. 

Even a mfeager fare of resource materials would supplement the 
already rich curriculum of Senior Adult Education Program, 



^ For example: Xerox Corporation on Zeeb Road in Ann Arbor gives 
away end spools of paper and manila cardboard upon request, (It 
is otherwise burned each week), Michigan Bell Telephone gives 
, away cable ends consisting of multi-colored wire excellent for 
wire sculpture. 



j4et-hodol-ogV ; Impressions and Suggestions 



The latitude granted to teacJiers in the area of methods assures 
that these will vary from i/fistructor to instructor and fit the 
student/teacher as individually as possible. A,.perusal of the 
methods now employed suggests that the imagination of the teacher 
is and needs to be the sole limiting cxiteriori for which method 
is employed. It appears that teachers aro encouraged to utilize 
a wide variety of methods. It is encouraging to note that 
personal contact and humane interaction between students and staff 
members is valued above the more traditional approaches of "psycho- 
logical distance" between student and staff, adher-ence to a 
prescribed course of studies replete with textbooks and standardized 
(perish the thought) "one-size-fits-all" lesson plan approach. 

To the many methods now extant, as reported by Carolyn La Voy, I 
would only suggest the use of outside resource people who may 
prove eager to share their area of interest with the students if 
asked — local school teachers, judges, postmen § women, pharmi- 
cists, entrepenuers, philanthropists, librarians, guitarists, 
craftsmen § women --- whomever! This would undobtedly provide 
an educational opportunity both ways to assure community under- 
standing of senior' citizen's situations and free exchange of ideas 
with those currently minding the store, so to speak. Many people 
feel honored when requested to appear and share with a class. 

With an eye toward community involvement, efforts might also be 
made to establish a form of young person-older person contact 
on a regular basis, an "adopted grandparent" situation of sorts. 
Perhaps the model of Teaching-Learning Community in Ann Arbor 
Public Schools (see Appendix A) might be adapted. The R.S.V.P. 
prbgram (Retired Seniors Volunteer Program) of Monroe County 
might provide a model here (address is Appendix A). Wouldn't 
our youngsters benefit from regular contact with seniors? 

Finally, I would only suggest as valuable aids to teachers in 
whatever methods they choose to employ', the following sources: 

2 

1. Monroe Intermediate School District. Here films 
are available for loan; they are delivered and picked 
up entirely free of charge. M.I.S.D. also has <\ media 



^ I am basing thi5 upon services now offered by the Washtenaw 
Intermediate School District. Monroe may have more or fewer 
services . 
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center open to any teacher for reference materials as 
well as kits of every size, shape, and subject area 
which may be borrowed and used in the classroom (these, 
too,* are delivered and "picked up by M*I,S«DO* This 
is a veritable fairyland of materials for teacher use 
< and classroom use. Some is accessible only to special 
education teachers so it helps to have one or more so 
certified who will lend their certification for kits, 
hands-on materials, games, and books to be shared by 
all. 



2. ' Ypsilanti Public Library. Here resides the largest 
collection of audio tapes ^n the SH:ate; the catalog runs 
the gamut Archeology through Zoology, not to mention 
entire Jack Benny radio shows. The Shadow, Top Ten Hits 
of 1952 and Tom Mix shows (oh! the nostalgia!) Any resi- 
dent of Wahtenaw County is eligible to take over empty 
audio tape cassettes to have rhem dubbed with the Master 
copy or simply request the library's own tapes to be used 
and then returned • * 



3, County Library. (Again I'm basing this on the Wash- 
tenaw version I'm so familiar with...) H^re can be 
found films -(8mm and 16 mm) tor use by any county resi- 
dent any , not only teachers and students! These 
must be^picked up and returned by the borrower. 



4. Newspapers. The Detroit Free Press has a program 
for classroom use wherein a newspaper may be procured . 
for each class member and used for grammar, creative 
writing, current events, journalism, etc. The cost is 
nominal and is- frequently reduced upon request o 

5. The Foxfire Approa:ch. Elliot Wiggington of Rubin 
Gap, Georgia constructed a model of community involve- 
ment between old and young in his Appalachian area<, 
The result is the Foxfire Dooks which, taken all by 
themselves would be of interest and enlightenment to 
seniors just in pointing up the vast store of work-a- 
day logic they've amassed in their lifetintes, let' alone 
as a potential model for youngsters' ( elementary, junior 
high, and high school students) and seniors' alliance. 
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6o Local Public Library« These usually have ^^outrearch" 
programs of long term book lending to schools (SoC.A/E.Po 
of Monr^e^ounty would surely qualify) on specific sub- ' 
jects. or justr random selections o They also have picture 
-^filfes 'available in almost every subject category. They 
'also have borrow-an*art piece set-ups whereby framed 
art works can be borrowed for months at a time to decorjate 
a classroom or hallway. 



1. Ontario Institute for Studies in Education on Bloor 
Street in Toronto, Canada produced a History Box that 
dovetails exactly with Carolyn* s description of the 
approach to history study. It contains memorabilia of 
a given event, say World War I. A 78 rpm record of' a 
hit tune, a few posters of the period, chapters torn 
out of sundry history texts, letters from mothers and 
lovers to soldiers, etc. form the "stuff" that students 
rummage through to recreate the time and study the events. 
It*s a dynamic, appealing approach very much in tune 
with what' is already in place at Senior Citizens Adult 
Education Program. 



Learning by doing helps students learn almost as much as it helps 
teachers- teach. 

Oh, yes, liave yo,u encouraged teachers to r.ead Tom Gordon *s 
Parent Effectiveness Training ? The parts I*ve found most helpful 
are the annotated list of. "don*ts" in the early chapters and 
"Active Listening". 



Eva'}:uation; Impressions and Regomiiendations 



I expressed my reaction to the grading system verbally at the 
inservice.; I reiterate, in part, here ana expound a few additional 
theories as well. . , 

The overall impression I received ftom viewing the video tape 
and sharing, however briefly, the aims and purposed of S.C.A.E.P. 
of Monroe County staff members was that of humane, hard-working, 
earnest people fully aware of the new ground they traverse, willing 
to forge ahead carefully and deliberately to develop a successful 




model of touching th| lives of older people. The actions gave 
substance to the creed: we treat students as people; each is 
ai) individual distinct from every other; each is unique and 
worthy of respect. These are truisms only otherwise mouthed 
by erstwhile curriculum committee people, school board people, 
atiministrators , and far too many teachers of students of all 
ages. Seldom do teachers' actions match these vervalizations 
of individuality and uniqueness, . Yours do. You have a laudable, 
humanistic program a rarity, to be sure. An innovative, 
up-to-date wonderment that finally finds a fitting match intellect 
and emotion^N, 

But, alas, the evaluation system being employed is a throw-back 
to the Middle Ages; it has been under attack for the past 15-20 
years on all levels of education. It is trite, demeaning, des- 
tructive, uncaring (to say the least 1), I must take issue with 
your statement, Lynn, QWhen they (students) actively participate, 
they're learning," You used it to support class participation, ^ 
Of course, it "ain't necessarily so" or all the wallflower-types 
and retiring folk of all ages are then chronic non-learners. 
But it is a generally, accepted fallacy which is why I harken to 
it now. * ' . ^ 

Enough dissidencel If not grading, what then? 

Well, for openers, let me share some findings my experience has 
taught me. The people best qualified to determine whether they 
are actually learning (progressing, catching on to something, 
achieving, getting new facts, putting forth their best effort, 
etc) are the learners themselves. And they usually are more 
than eager to say just exactly what they're doing vis a vis 
subject matter and the teaching/learning situation if they're 
invited to do so. That's whpre teacher observation and teacher/ 
learner conferences come in: \ 

Teacher/ learner conferences 

Depending upon the length of the course, one, two or 
even three short conference times can be established, 
^ The first must come almost immediately after the start 
of the course to set the i5xpectatjLp_ns_ of teacher and, 
learner. Together they set the goals (What do you want 
to get out of this course? How will you know if you're 
getting it? Etc) This takes only a few minutes per 
student and can even be one with more than one at a 
time --- even with the whole group provided all can write 
down their responses'. The later and/or final ''conference" 
can be used to have the student rate him/herself (on a 
scale of 0 to 10) on how well he/she accomplished his/her 
goals, the teacher can also rate the student, discussing 
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' each one^s rating thoroughly. Again, this does not need 
to span a*ny large amount of time. 



"Then, there •s a more formalized method of doing this, namely, 
by using a "contract". 



Teisicher/learner Contract : 

William Glasser in Schools Without Failure presents 
several workable, individualized contracts. It ooils 
down to the teacher listing goals he/she hopes the 
student will achieve during the course and the student 
also listing goals he/she wishes to achieve. The lists 
are merged and then become a guide to refer to once or 
twice to determine what's really happening in the course 
and how successful each has been. 



Then, there's that supplement to teacKer observation (in and of 
itself a very viable evaluation device, dear teachers!)', the^ 
teacher-given test. All those pop quizzes, verbal and written 
that can-be used as part of any system of evaluation. Not 
standardized tests Heayen forbid 1 1 

In all olf this teacher/learner involvement in evaluation, both 
will be evaluated; teacher will promise to do sucn and so 
student will promise to do so and such. It's a two-way street. 
It ties even more firmly the bond of trust and respect between 
these two principals striving together toward the same ends 
the acquisition of knowledge, sharing, experiencing, living. 
The adversarial role of teacher vs. student has no place here. 
(It accomplishes mainly hostility and distrust anyhow!) Use of 
"carrots", "sticks", and all manner of threats, punishments, 
and other external devices which under ly the grading approach 
is unnecessary in this pioneering work with seniors. 

At the risk of being risible I include here some forms I've 
-drawn-^p^ recently with my 10 to 14 year olds toward our evalua- 
tion process. They are highly individual and are based on ^ 
our point assessment of our learning situations. Th3.< might 
serve as only a "foi instance" for your situation. (See Appendix 
B). Just off the top of my head I'd imagine that your teachers 
might want to include such items as 1) class participation 
, 2) "outside" class work 

3) attitude toward class 
' generally 
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* 4) interest in class work 

• ••and»the like in teacher/learner-made evaluation iijs'truments. 
All the class objectives (trips, pen plas, readings , etc.) 
should be included in the list. 

•Combining these several methods would surely create an acceptable 
(superior, I dare S'xy) evaluation method ^or the students. Also, 
the use of the video equipment (even if done only occasionally) 
is a superb instrument for class evaluation of itself and for 
individual evaluations also both teacher's and student' 5^. 

There, having said all that, I feel I have only scratched the 
surface of quality, innovative, individualized evaluation. I 
would be willing to conduct a workshop for teachers at their 
orientation or inservice times to further elaborate and define 
these sketchy concepts. They are functional! They are currently 
being used! They are successful. Amen. 



An afterthought: It appears that teachers have created an environ- 
ment wherein students can expre^ss their needs and interests. 
Following through on this open approach with ^^n open, shared 
evaluation process seems to me the finest complementi^ . Your model 
would then embody the best of that "process, not product" orienta- 
tion so highly touted in traditional school settings and so 
rarely achieved. With older students, I venture,' the -'product" 
is the sum total of their prior life's experience which t;hey 
sometimes feel isn't even worth shining a spo^tlight on now; the 
"process" of living together and sharing that is the worthy 
aim of education of seniors. 



Finally... in all areas, curriculum, method, and evaluation attention 
might well oe directed toward (for lack of a better term) "group 
dynamics". Living with 'strangers' as it were is difficult 
enough at- any age but perceiving how members relate to one another, 
why, how to perfect the life of the group through each individual 
is certainly a worthy endeavor (and fun, too!). The cohesiveness 
which can result from having group members (teachers and learners) 
notice and understand their interactions empowers each to take 
control of his/her own lives. (I have listed a few source^ in 
Appendix C). 



Another afterthought for "Method " : 

The Intermediate School District sends out Requests for Proposal 
annually under Title I, II, etx. 'These help a schobl procure 
books, tapes, etc. to assist in teaching reading, couns(2ling, 
etcs and may be applicable to your situation. These could surel 
help stock those ."media centers". 
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TEACHING - LEARNING COMMUNITY (brochures enclosed) 

CONTACT PERSON: CAROL TICE 

, - 600 W, JEFFERSON 

ANN ARBOR^ MICHIGAN ^8103 

telephone: 313-99^-235^1 



RETIRED SENIORS VOl IJNTFER PROGRAM (RSVP ) FOR MONROE COUNTY 



CONTACT person: ■ SISTER MARIN VIRGO 

58 north roesaler 
monroe^ michigan 
telephone: 2^1-8M 



OR RSVP IN BEDFORD TOWNSHIP 
CONTACT PERSON: PAULINE FERGUSON 

8^86 DOUGLAS ROAD 
TEMPERANCE^ MICHIGAN 

TELEPHONE: 856-5029 ext. ^0 
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APPENDIX 'B' 



"for instance" individualized evaluation forms 



ON THE NEXT PAGE IS AN INTEREST SURVEY SHEET WHICH OUR 30 STUDENTS 
FILL IN AT THE START OF EACH TERM., IT IS COMPILED INTO THE 
"REPORT" WHICH FOLLOWS (ELLEN'S) AND USED IN STAFF/ STUDENT. 
PARENT CONFERENCES. WE HAVE NO "REPORT CARDS". 
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INTEREST SURVEY SHEET 

1. NAME THREE THINGS YOU ARE INTERESTED IN DOING. ,, (MOST INTERESTED IN) 
2^NAME THREE THINGS* YOU ARE MOST INTERESTED IN LEARNING, 
3. I LIKE READING FOR SKILL — A LOT PRETTY MUCH NOT AT ALL 

^. I LIKE LEARNING ABOUT NUMBERS ~ A LOT PRETTY MUCH NOT AT ALL 

5. USING THINGS TO HELP ME LEARN NUMBERS HELPS ME ~ A LOT PRETTY MUCH NOT AT / 

6. USING WORKBOOK PAGES TO HELP ME LEARN NUMBERS HELPS ,ME ~ A LOT PRETTY MUCH 

NOT AT ALL 

7. USING HARDBACK BOOKS TO HELP ME LEARN NUMBERS HELPS ME ~ A LOT PRETTY MUCF 

NOT AT ALL 

8. I THINK I PRINT FAIRLY WELL^ I THINK I NEED PRACTICE IN PRINTING 



9. I THINK I HAVE CLEAR^ CURSIVE HANDWRITING I THINK I NEED PRACTICE 

10. I LIKE TO SPELL WORDS I HAVE TROUBLE SPELLING 

11. . I PREFER SPELLING WORDS OUT LOUD TO A FRIEND I PREFER WRITING THEM ON 

PAPER I PREFER WRITING THEM ON A CHALKBOARD 

12. I USE THE INDEX AND THE GUIDE WORDS IN A DICTIONARY — YES NO SOMETIMES 
1301 UNDERSTAND ALL THE ALPHABETIZATION IN THE CARD CATALOG - YES NO SOMETIMES 
W. I UNDERSTAND THE DEWEY DECIMAL SYSTEM IN THE LIBRARY - YES NO. A BIT 

15. I LIKE READING FOR fUN I ENJOY READING TO SOMEONE ELSE 

I ENJOY READING ALOUD TO A GROUP I LIKE TO HELP A NON-READER LEARN TO REA 

I LIKE MAKING UP STORIES TO TELL I LIKE MEMORIZING STORIES I READ TO TELL 

I LIKE MAKING POEMS I LIKE TELLING OTHERS ABOUT STORIES I READ 

16. I WANT TO LEARN MORE ABOUT CAPITALS^ COMMAS^ PERIODS^ SkiMI-COLONS^ AND THE 
LIKE 

17. I LIKE TO WRITE DOWN MY FEELINGS AND MY THOUGHTS AND THE THINGS I DO AND LEAR 
ABOUT 

18. IN ART^ MY FAVORITE ACTIVITIES ARE: PAINT DRAW CUT THINGS COLOR CLAY WOR 
PASTE OR GLUE THINGS BUILD THINGS DECORATE THINGS .DESIGN THINGS 

(add YOUR, own) 

19. IN CRAFTS^ I LIKE TO: WEAVE KNIT SEW CROCHET LATCH HOOK NEEDLEPOINT 
EMBROIDER WOODWORKING MAKING THINGS FROM JUNK" (aDD YOUR OWN) 

20. IN MUSIC^ I LIKE TO: SING SONGS DANCE PLAY INSTRUMENTS WRITE SONGS 
MAKE INSTRUMENTS 
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A PROFILE OF ELLEN (age 10) 



.••according to Ellen herself:^ (taken from her "interest survey" sheet ^ 
responses) 

In general I like riding and dancing most. As far as academics go I 
haven't fully decided yet what I'd most like to learn. 

I am pretty interested in reading for skill and will use the Impressions 
workbook I started last year as a guide in this. I enjoy reading 
for fun and have been reading "The Secret Garden" as of late. I like 
making up stories to tell others, memorizing stories to tell, making 
up poems, and /Sharing all these pursuits with others. 

I am fairly interested in Math, especially in using things like 
vuisenaire rods in the process of doing math work. Workbook pages 
help me to .learn it and gardback books, too. I'll be using the 
Mathematics #5 book, a variety of pages in my math envelope. 

My printij^g is good; I need practice in script which I will get 
.from the /general writing I do in other areas during my work. I'm 
not going to do those script practice pages because I had a booklet 
full of .them last year. 

I have some trouble spelling words correctly. I now have a workbook 
in this , all my own and I'll follow the lessons in it throughout the 
year. 

I do want to learn about punctuation marks and will attend classes 
in this and have my usual handed-in work assessed for accuracy. 

I will keep a journal sinci I do like to write down my activities 
and the things I think about' them and the ways I feel about, them. 

My favorite activities in art are: painting, drawing, cutting things 
out, working with clay, pasting and gluing things, building things, 
decorating things, designing things. 

My favorite crafts are: weaving, knitting, sewing, latch hooking, 
embroidering^ Woodworking and making things from junk. 

In music, I like to sing songs, dance, play instruments, write songs. 

/ 

WHAT HAVE BEEN DOING HERE? 

Lots. In thtf mornings I do math, spelling, reading, cursive (in 
my spelling), and attend the classes that are given. In the after- 
noons, I play, do projects, and do art. 

WHAT WILi I DO IN THE WEEKS TO COME? 

The samef, except I may add more things in the afternoons. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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ON A SCALE, OF ONE TO TEN I RATE MYSELF THESE WAYS: 



1. Making my own decisions 9 h 

2. Making choices ^ 8 h 
" 3. Arranging my own work time 8 

4. Attending classes 7 

5. Doing independent study 7 h 

6. Having respect for others while they talk 9 
, or explain 

7. .while they are at work 9 

8. Taking responsibility for my actions 9 h 

9. Concentrating on my work 8 

according to Pat and Pia , 



I am in agreement with Ellen's vision of herself vis a vis her work 
habits. In the area of having rebpect for people while they work and 
having a good concentration span in the face of certain distractions 
(friends, movement, etc.)^ I'd have to rate Ellen a 6 or a 7 at 
this time. (Pat § Pia) 

Ellen is certainly an academician. I might only wisli that her actual 
work in the skills areas would get done a little faster. ..not for 
her needs right now, for these are being well met, but for her work 
next year. (Pat) 

In the diagnostic leading probe* that I did in the last weeks, Ellen 
recorded about a year or so beyond the grade "level" (as they mistakenly 
siy) of her chronology in Word Recognition and almost two years 
beyond in Oral Reading and Compfrehensiona In any event, she's well 
up to par in all academic areas. (Pat) 
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•APPENDIX 'C' 



1) JOININ G TOGETHFR k„ n 

P^enn^-HiTTTH?^ En^i^'^'^ ^' ^°^"son and Frank P t k 
' ^"glewood Cliffs, -New Jerseyfiljs, 



3) ANYTHIN G by Alar, M^r,i 

by Alan Menlo of University of Michi 



gan 
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January 5. 198Z\ 



BtU ItaDMMtt. ProjMt lirMtov 
UmUft CiitaMa AMLt U«eatl<m 

fngtm for Vmutm CoMtjr 
502 WMt lla StXMt 
Mo w , NUkl«n 4tin 

Dmt Mr. MeDMMttt 

A* X r wi awy l aptM folloirlit Tonr Dteaaber 3rd, 
Zn-««rTle«, om lu —t u e stood pfdt ia mf thoaghes. Suit 
wMt Ur Void la iBKSBEkSniU atadaata. Xa 
?la«lat ttia Tldao eapaa, Z triad to kaap thia in^miM* 

Botk tha oraatlva vritiag aad tka aaarelaa elaaaaa 
appaarad to aahlavo thia leal. Z kad aoaw ooaaana abo«t 
.tka art elaaa ratacdlag atadaat partlelpatloa. Tho aLaaa 
aattlat aad ^aaUty of tka vldaatapa wmr kava inarrltjfad 
to agr ■agatiira' raaatlaa. Altkaagk Z agtao vitk tka mU ( 
of asposlttg tha atadant* «• aara tkaa "arta aad araf t^ 
Z kad tka faallag tl^ stadaata vara not aa lataraacad or 
aetlTBtad. 

farkaps If It v«ra poeslbla to arraaga *. f laid trip 
to a aaaaoa or gaUarr tkay aigkt bacoM aora lavolTad. 
Thia eoold alao add to thalr ova paraoaal tit tri tana 
and lasaaa tka gap batwaan taaakar/papU ralatlnaahlp ■ 
Z would auggaat that tha erafta alaaa algkt bo aora 
baaaflalal for aoaa atadanta for tka pkyalaAl tkarapf 
flta. Maalpalatlag clay aad vaavlag for aaaapla aoald km^ 
a poaltlTa affact on arthrltla flagara* 

1* Kaap l aaaaaa akert. 
2. Tall tkaa what thay will ka laaralag. 
3* Fraaaet laforaatloU or taoka saquaatlally. 
4« la dlraatlva about what yo# vaat tkaa to do* 
5. Upaat aad alapllfy dlraatloaa If tkay do aac 
partlalpata* 

i. Caa r aa p oaaaa by aalag praapta or glvlag e aadal* 
7. Praaaat oaly aaaaa tl al lafanatloa for' gaearally 

tkay «1U kava a aaaory praklaa. 
8* ProTldo f aa dk aak at avary opportaalty aad ««tak 

for tkalr r a o p aaaa* fooalkla ta dataralaa tkalr 

aadarataadlag tkvaagk tkla proeoaa. 
9* atraatara for alaaa aad atay altk It ac aaak 

aa poaalkla* 
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1. Develop eowTM offcrlaM t» mmt stodMit's nmit. 

2. OrMUr «M of milf^UmBl Mtarlals. 

)• 8m 6tCMlM4 klkll«traplqr of ft i iMMiiiii MtorUls 
for irurloM ro4«lr«4 tmt—, 

Iraltentlo—i 

1. Offoe otn^to dwleo of A,1,C, or ao erodit. 

2. Uoo a point oyatoB buod on opoeiflod eritmrlat 

1* ottoadMce 
ff 2. partlelpotlo* 
3. ovesldo work 
.4. porfotMMM 

3. Pro-toot ovory itAioat to dotoalao oatorlat 
kMvlotfto md oklU Uvola. %(1hla eott bo doM 

« TWloty of woyo not J«ot poaell cod papor 
aeemtloo.) 

4. ZadividMl otodoat ooafocoaeao .to dotasalaa 
odaeatloaal tMi for aaek ovbjoct. 

3. toM occouatablUtT by otndoat is aa abooluto 
aocaooity in ordor to aalaUla Taluo of tho prograa. 

4. fuggost uoo of the ?oabody Fletura Tocabalt\ry Toot 
for idalto ao a pooolbla Scroaalat davleo. 

Z hope tbls vill fulfill your roqolroaoata oad alao 
offer yott aoao valuable input. Pleaae oontaet aa. If I 
can be of any further aaelataaca. Hr nilaaga aaa elvty 
•ilea roeiid trap. Ceatlaead aaeaaae with year project. 

Slaeareiy, 



Barbara llehela 
Sttperriaer/Speelal Idoeatloa 

BM.-ja 



13900 ProcHftt 

ItotarlaUt fpMlfls IkiU fklUboMtan 
■Ifk AstiMi *fHI1tn 
Vrlta tm 3—4 

Mmmtcmt IhMtmtU Mi Co. 
f02 9flnm knmm 

Cliffs. W.J. 07i32 
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ItotMiiJLat UUn«t« Ci»ll«etloiM 7-12 

(•mm «lAMie«, 9oimnr4vr plays* md tmtwmnrj 
vritisc saitskis for oifelts.) 

Uftl X4is ftrntfSM 

1. iMd Llfo Virltlag 

2. iMl lifo Atsilng 

3. tool llfs KosSlne ud Writing oc tbs j'ob 

4. i«a Llfo atisushiir — 
S« leal tifs Cernvmn ieonealcfi 
6. SmI Llfo Ifith 

. tovreot Bswilopasstsl Looniiat ^torlaii^ 
7440 ftatehos Af«. 
^nim, Illlmis MMO 
JE/^ft lit^ i^scalof ^ 

HatOKlalsi .fos<1sg to Ucnt Foeoo cm LoIouto TIm 
Qtmkk la ^^wissr 

iowreo. i-^«-foelctr tot Vls«al Mucation, Inc. 
iiNipartaane 61 
1345 Vlrtatiy Parlcwsy, ■ 
Chlt;ato7 lUlaela . 6(MI14 

Notorial I Oalaofls World Koeords I«adlRA 
< GeaprOSMasloo Modulos I i ll» 

toolal Stoilast 

loaroot Mudois Qnrrlcaloo ?roo« 
13900 Proopoot 
dovolaad, Oklo 44134 

Itacorlalai fkUlWootar 
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INSURING QUALITY EDUCATION 
IN .NURSING HOMES 
WORKSHOP 

...a two-day Ulrica of work aaa- 
eiona pr«««nt#4 by tha ataff of 
SENIOR ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
MONROE COUNTY CONSORTIUM 



DAY I.APRIL 7 "SDUCATIOHAr, 

PROGRAMMIHG FOR OLDER ADULTS" 
9:00-12:00 j;iassrooa^lt« Visits; 

Vldeo-TapcVlewlng; 
Displays^ Works hops 
1:30-2:30 OPENING jfESSlON t 

-The Older^Xdult^As Learner 
-An "Introduction to Geron- 
tology 

-A Report : Insuring Quality 
Education In Nursing Hoaee 
Project 

2:30-5:00 WORKSHOPS (concurrent) 
7:30-9:00 Inforaal Wlne&Cheese 
Discus slon- 



DAY It. APRIL 8 "CLASSROOM I/T- 

STRUCTIOH WITH OLDER ADULTS" 
8:30-3:30 Classroom Site Visits; 

Vldeo-Tape Viewing; 
Displays 
9:00-10:30 OPENING SESSIONS 
(see DAY 1,1:30) 
10: 30-12 :00 W0RKSH0PS(concurrent] 
12:00-1:30 LUNCH PROGRAM 
1:30-2:30 WORKSHOPS(coQcurrent) 
2:30-4:00 TEACHES PANELS 
4:00 ADJOURNMENT 



1 

*Pre-ReglBter Nov* 
Q *We Hav3 Llalted Openings* 

2.10 



PARTICIPANT II 



iRE ST^PROFTLT 



In order to prc^ient workshops 
which will be «ost useful to» 
youtplesse Indlcste your level 
of Interest for the following: 



WORKSHOP TOPICS 
i.Uow To G0t Started 



HIGH LOW 



E.Ciroular Management' 
i. Hoy To In-'Servtoe . 

The Teaohinq^ Staff 
4.Life^Stage Related 

Currioulum 



5. ffhat Doee A High 
School For Older 
Adulte Look Like? 

6 . Developmental 
Taeke S Education 



f.How to Conduct 

Fistd Tripe 
8. The Funding of 
Adult Education 



9. A Quick Introduce- 

tion To Gerontology 
10. The Older Adult 

Ae Learner 
11. Site Vieite To 
Claeeee: 

Eureing Homi 
Houeing Unit 
Senior Center 



1 2. Hon-' Authoritarian 
Claeeroom Politice 

1 3. Pe^reon^ Centered 
Curriculum 



14. Effective Methode 

Of Inetruction 
l^.now To Evaluate 
Adult Studente 



16 .Educational Geron^ 
to logy 



17. Public Relatione 

S Recruitment 
TSTTnter^Jgency 
Collaboration 



IIK I would he i ni 
tending a u'orka 
following olaaa 



i:vra tiW in at 
hop on the 

cwi> 



a • 


Art 


i. 


Governnent 


b. 


Health & 


J.- 


_Intro.to Aging 




Fitness 




Law h The 


c • 


Bible as 




Senior Citizen 




Literature 




Literattfre h 


d. 


Consuner 




The Hovies 




Educat^5%x 


m. 


Hath 


e • 


Crafts 


n._ 


Music 


f . 


Creative 


o. 


Science 




Writing 




_Social cScience 




Dance 




Speech 


h« 


Geographj^ 


r 


Typing 


PERSONAL PROFILE 


1. 


Name . 




2eSex 



3. Age_ 
5 • City 



6 .Employer 



7 « Hours/week as Adult Educator 
£_ C. Hours/week in the class- 
roo m 9 . How long have you been 
educating adults^ 10. Post- 
secondary education ll.B>A. 
12 . Certi fled 13.Ma8 ters 



14eAre you currently enrol- 

TeBTin classes 15 .Classes 

taught ^. 

16 . Location of classes 



17.Hon-teaching respon- 



siDiiities 



REGISTRATION 



l.I will attend: 

DAY 1($5.00)*| 

DAY II ($12 •00)** 

BOTH DAYS ($15. 00)** 

2.1 will arrive:APRlL 7_a.ai._p. 

API^IL 8_a.ai._p. 

3.1 want additional Manuals 

($6a00/dopy) 

HAKE CHECKS TO SENIOR ADULT ED. 

CALL HOLIDAY INNt242-6aOO,TO 

HAKE YOUR ROOH ARKANGEHENTS 

*lncludes manual" ^ 

** in eludes aanual and 




IP YOU ARB AN EDUCATOR AND 
YOUR STUDENTS ARE OLDER ADULTS, 



•••you are a pioneer. The pro- 
fession of older adult edur ... 
cator is yet to be created^ 
, You are creating it! 

•••you have not been prepared 
for the job you are nov per- 
forming. You are preparing 
yourself ! 



ro 

01 



...you do not have curriculum 
materials published by ed- 
ucational flrms;no texts» 
no testSyno grading system. 
You must borrow and adapt 
from other resources! 



.you are working with non- 
traditional 8tudents» in 
non- traditional settings* 

and must use non-traditional ^ 

methods of ins truct ion . You O 

must re-train yourself! '^j 

o o 

.you must be a perpetual 'O 

learner. You must be as wil- ^ 5 
ling to be a learner as you 

are villiaft to be a teacher! h M •co 

SHARE YOUR LEARNING! ^'^^d 

APRIL 7&8 Sm'^ oT 

H O 3e O 

MONROE. MI S SS Q 
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A WORKSHOP FOR INSTRUCTORS & 
PLANNERS OF EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS FOR OLDER ADULTS 



APRIL 7&8, MONROE HOLIDAY INN 



INSURING QUALITY EDUQATION 
IN NURSW HOMES: A 310 PROJECT 



^GENERAL SESSIONS: 

-The Older Adult As Learner 

-Gerontology 

-Report on 310 Project 



*SMALL GROUP WORKSHOPS 

(see Interest Profile inside) 



^TRAINING MANUAL: 

-Philosophy -Methods 
-Curriculum -Planning 
-Evaluation -Resources 



*LUNCH PROGRAM: **The Future Of 
Older Adult Education in MI" 

SPONSORED BY: SENIOR ADULT EDU- 
CATION PROGRAM, MONROE CO. CON- 
SORTIUMjBEDFORD SCHOOLS, ADMN. 
602 W.Blm Ave. Monroe, HI 
313-243''S030 48161 

FUNDED BY:ADULT EXTENDED LEARN- 
ING SERVICES, 310 PROJECT, 
MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF ED. 
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INSURING QUALITY 



EDUCATION IN NURSING HOMES 
WORKSHOP 



TUESDAY: 



April 7 



MORNING: 9:30-10:30 a.m. 

t 

10:00-11:30 a.m. 

Lunch (on your own) 
AFTERNOON : 1:30-3:00 



3:15-4:30 



Room B - Registration 
Room 102 - Video/Display d 



EVENING: 7:00- ? 



Classroom Visitations 
(Arrange at Registration) 



Rooms A&B - Opening Session; Welcome 
Presentations : 

1. "Introduction to Gerontology"; Lynn 

Whipple 

2. "Older Adult as Learner"; Mimi Creutz 

or John Murray 

3. "Introduction to Training Manual"; Bill 

McDermott ^ 

Room B - Screening Students; Bill McDermott 
and Marge VanAuker 

Room A - Life Stage Related/Person-^Centered 
Curriculum; John Murray and 
Mimi Creutz 

Room 101 - Inservicing Staff & Community; 

Carolyn Lavoy & Judi Schneider 

Room 102 - Creating an Educational Climate 

in the Nursing Home; Warren Kowalka 
and Sue Ripps 

Rooms A&B- Wine and Cheese Party 
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WEDNESDAY ; 



MORNING: 



April 8 
9:15-10:30 a.m. 



9:15-10:30 a.m. 



10:45-11:45 a.m. 



M.L DAY 



Room B - Opening Session^ (for new 
participants) 

(Same as Tuesday's Opening 
Session) 

Room A - Humanitiea; Karen Rollins 
and Marge VanAuker 

Room 101 - Musia/Exeraise in Nursing Homes; 

Joan Johnson, Sue Ripps and. 
Tom Schow 

Room B - Math and Science; Karen Molenda 
and Rosemary Tippin 

i 

Room A - Educational Gerontology; Bill 1 
McDermott and Students \ 

Room 101 - Effective Methods of Instruction; 

Jeff McAnall and Marge VanAuker 

Room 102 - Video/Displays 



12:00-1:30 p.m. Luncheon 



''The Future of Older Adult 
Education in Michigan" 



AFTERNOON ; 



1:45-3:00 p.m. 



3:15-4:00 p.m. 



Room B - Social Science; Jeff McAnall, 

Carol Craven, and Ann Szumigala 

Room A - Health & Physical Activities; Chris 
Wilds and Sue Sacks 

Room 101 - Art and the Crafts; Warren 
Kowalka, Lynn Ritter, and 
Carol Ann DuBrul 

Rooms A&B - Closing Session 



APPENDIX AA 
Video Schedule for Workshop 



INSURING QUALITY EDUCATION IN NURSING HOMES 

WORKSHOP 
VIDEO TAPE SCHEDULE 



TUESDAY April 7 

10:00 - 12:00 "Teaching in Nursing Homes" 

Room 101 ...a two hour doctamentary, edited by 
Rick Manure, which captures the essence of our 
nursing home program. 

1:30 - 3:00 CLINICAL TAPES 

Room 110... a series of 30 minute tapes which 
were shot in the following classes; 



1. 


Fun & Fitness 


2. 


Bible Class 


3. 


Changing values 


4. 


Music 


5-. 


Creative Writing 


6. 


Art 


7. 


History 


8. 


Mathematics 


9. 


Foods 


10. 


Relaxation 


11. 


Gerontology 



3:15 - 4:30 "Teaching in Nursing Homes" 
Room 110 

WEDNESDAY April 8 

9:15 - 10:45 "Teaching in Nursing Homes" 
Room 102 

10:45 - 11:45 Clinical Tapes' 
Room 102 

1:45 - 3:00 "Teaching in Nursing Homes" 
Room 102 
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INSURING QUALITY EDUCATION 
IN 

NURSING HOMES 
AND 

CONVALESCENT CENTERS 



A 

TRAINING MANUAL 
. FOR 

EDUCATORS OF INSTITUTIONALIZED 
OLDER ADULTS 



Prepared by the staff of: 
Monroe County Consortiian 
Senior Adult Education Propram 

EDITORS 

BILL P. MCDERMOTT 
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Permission to quote from the followina works is greatly appreciated: 

Never Too Old to Learn and You Are fJever Too Old to Learn; reprinted 

by permission of Academy for Educational Development, 680 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

Second Annual Training for Vista Volunteers; reprinted by- permission 
of National Citizens' Coalition for Nursing Home Reform, 1424 Sixteenth 
St*,N.W*, Washington ,t)-C. 

Are They Worth It?; reprinted by permission of Michigan Offices of Ser^ 
vices to the Aging, P.O.Box 30026, Lansing* 

Laet Home for the AgpA by Sheldon S- Tobin; repjsinted by permission 
of Jossey-Bass, 433 California St. , San Francisco* 

On Personal Power by Carl Rogers; reprinted by permission of Dela- 
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A Manual on Planning Educational Programs for Older Adults by Andrew 
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^'Support for this project was provided by a grant of 
Federal fxands xander Sectioii 310 of the Adult Education 
Act{P.L. 91-230 III) / as amended, administrated by the Mi- 
chigan Department of Education. Points of view and opin- 
ions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the por 
sition or policy of the U.S. Department of Education or 
the Michigan Department of Education." 
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PREFACE 



This training manual has been prepared by your peers; We are practicing old- 
er adult educators. We are not expert' consultants hired to compile a definitive 
statement on the state of the art. We are planners and teachers struggling to 
give a dfrection to' our developing profession. 

We are learners. We are borrowers. We have met and talked with consultants 
who shared their particular expertise with us. We have re^eareheci imd read jour- 
nals, texts and papers, which address concerns we have identified. We have vis- 
ited and dialooued with fellow practitioners throughout Michigan, 

Herein, we present some of our findings, some of the insigh,t we have gainedi 
some of the learning we have ^accomplished. We are not presenting answers. We 
are still qufte busy answering, ^ . ^ ^ 

The design of the manual reflects an unfinished status. The text is not bound, 
but rather is a loose leaf bilnder to be added to as we continue to learn,' The ma- 
terial included is eclectic and partial: in. addition to the field of education, we 
have borrowed from philosophy, psychology, sociology, health behavior, various ther- 
apies, childhood education, literature and more. We have included original writings 
from students, journal entries from teachers,' and quotes from relevant educators. 
And, as importantly, the manual is designed to include input from you. Empty pages 
and blank spaces are provided to encourage you to use your manual as a planning 
booki or a calendar, or a journal to record your thoughts, observations, ideas, 
questions, frustrations, and Suggestions, There is also room in the binder to add 
additional material that you discover as the year flows by^ Finally, there are 
plans to-gather together again in the spring of 1982 to Aipaate each other on what, 
we have learned over the year, / 

The manual is yours to manipulate. Use it! 
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INTRODUCTION 

We believe that by combining the material presented herein; by inte- 
grating the parts into a whole, and then by using the resulting knowledge 
and insight as a guide, we are well on our way toward establishing stan- 
dards of operation which will insure quality education ^for older adults; 
those who find themselves institutionalized and also for those who are 
able to remain independent. 

Presently, those of us who practice adult education "ith older adults 
find ourselves forced to develop a critical consciousness* about our work. 
We are told that our classrooms should be "comparaL.e" to classrooms found 
in the local, traditional secondary public school programs, i^.at do we 
compare? the age of the students? ^he physical enviromentl The teachers? 
Or should we compare matevialsl Or Schedules? 

THE COMPARABILITY STANDARD: WHICH VARIABLES? 

Classrooms As the classroom that we work in the same as the 
classroom that the traditional high school teach- 
er works in? 

Teachers Are we as teachers the same? Are we each quali- 
fied to teach our students? Do we have the same 
training? Do we receive the same institutional 
support? Do we have the same access to certain 
materials? Do we have the same job security and 
benefits? 

Student Age.Ahe, traditional high school student is an adoles- 
cent, an "old child" becoming i "young adult". 
Our student has been an adult for at least 40 
years, by and large, is not going through adoles- 
cence; is in fact, going through senescence in 
some cases. 

Student If we compare traditional high school students to 
Health our students we find a areat difference in health 

Status.. status. There are students in the traditional 

high school who have health problems, but not to 
the degree thai we find in our students. What do 
these health differences mean for the ways we set 
up our programs?^ 

Student What is "secondary education" suppose to provide 
SorHological to the person who is going through it? What soc- 

tJeeds .ial needs does high school fulfill? What are the 

social needs of our students? What are the impli- 
cations for our programs when we present a "secon- 
dary" level of education to our "older" students? 



'*^See Education for Critical Consciousness , Paulo Freire. Seabury Press, 1973, 
O vii 
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INTRODUCTION (continued from p.vii) 



Student A traditional hiqh school student has been through 

..Educational eight years of :iChooling, immediately prior to en- 
Atzainment tering the high school. We have students who have 

Level no formal educational background; students who have 

/ never been in school in their lives. Others have 

graduate degrees. The majority of our students fit 
into the 7th, 8th, and 9th grade levels, yet how 
long has it been since these students were in school? 

Student We hear a lot of talk about the "pay-off" of educa- 

Life tion. The traditional pay-off of a high school ed- 

Roles V ucation is either a job or further education. You 

either move on to college or you ao out to work. 
Most of our students will probably do neither. 
What is the pay-off for our students when /we consi- 
er their life-stags and social status? What are 
the implications for the design of our Ofograms 
when we consider our students' life roles? 

The list of variables that should be compared may be endless. So where 
do we turn for guidance? In this developinn profession there are no experts 
Tkat is why we are forced to think for ourselves. 

As we think and practice and think and practice we are critically e)^am- 
ining our actions. Are the methods we were taught to use appropriate? Are 
the evaluation ieahniquesl Is the euvHcutiml 

We find that we have to not only be creative as we practice adult educa- 
tion with our students, but that we must be creative and practice adult ed- 
ucation with ourselves. We must be continual learners. We must conscious- 
ly seek out relevant information. We must continually be examining our prax 
is. We must integrate and synthesize. We must be students,,. 

We share with you. In the^following oages, a documentation of our past 
year; a year durina which we set-out to consciously learn about "Quality 
Education" and how-to "Insure'' it. We know now that we will be learning 
the answers for a much longer iperiod of time than U months. In this light, 
we present herein a documentation of our process of learning. 
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PART I 



Shopping For Quality Education Insurance: 
What Should The Policy Contain? 



DISCOVERING THE APPROPRIATE APPROACH: There are many approaches for the 
delivery of education to students. There is no one best approach, but 
there are approaches that are appropriate . It is the p rocess o_f devel - 
oping the appropriate approach that is the key to insuring quality edu- 
cation. . Here we present some of what we have found and some of what we 
have developed as we have shopped for our policy. We invite you to add 
your comments and to contribute to the process... 



Editor's Note: We corresponded with Carl Rogers early in our program year because we 
regard his work to be extremely relevant to instructors of all ages but particularly 
to thDse cf us working with adults. Presented here are parts of that correspondence. 
First, a short but important quote from a letter to us and second, the beginning of 
an article, "Beyond the Watershed: And Where Now?", which will be presented at vari- 
ous locations throughout the manual . 

CARL ROGERS: 

"...one is never too old to learn and 
it is the enjoyment not the measurement 
of learning that matters. I think the 
high schools, by and large, do a poor job 
of helping students to enjoy learning. 
Perhaps your group can work along that 
line..." 



From "Beyond the Watershed: And Where 
Now" : 

I firmly believe that innovative, hu- 
manistic, experiential learning, whether 
taking place in or out of the classroom, 
is here to stay and has a future. So we 
are not simply going to complain abOv,i 
what is in education. We are going to 
look forward. We are beyond the water- 
shed. Let me explain what I mean. 

When the early pioneers struck out 
for the West, they followed the rivers 
and watercourses. For a long time they 
were traveling upstream against the cur- 
rent, which became increasingly swift as 
they climbed through the foothills and 
into the mountains. Then came the 



moment when they passed the divide. The 
going was still very rough, the streams 
no more than trickles. But now they 
were moving with the current, which was 
flowing into stronger, larger rivers. 
There wer- now important forces working 
for them, not always against them. 

I believe that is where we are today 
in education. We have passed the water- 
shed. Now, instead of a few lonely pi-' 
oneers, we find an increasing flow of 
movement into an education mo>e fit for 
humans. 

I am part of a program in which 900 
medical educatprs have attended work- 
shops on the humanizing of medical ed- 
ucation, and now are calling in con- 
sultants to help them achieve that aim 
in their separate medical schools. 
Universities without walls, programs of 
independent study, graduate schools that 
grant sti'deD^^B more autonomy--al 1 are 
burgeoning. "^We are a current to be reck- 
oned with ifi American education^ 

(to be co*ntinued. . . ") 



NOTES: 
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MARGE ymPXJKER, CREATIVE 
WRITING TEACHER: 

".putting down a 
theory of education is j 
difficult because it's J 
so nebulous. It's not / 
easy to tell someone why 
the aura we*ve created 
through creative people 
using creative ideas and 
approaches in a nursing 
home setting works. My 
philosophy is simple- 
trial and error— if it 
works, use it) 



RECOmENDATION 



TOM HICKEY, HEALTH BEHAVIOR GERONTOLOGIST, U.MI: 

There are some very important ethical and profession- 
al concerns about tampering with the lives of dependent 
older people, just as there are analogous concerns when 
we teach young children. There is a real problem of ex- 
clusion that will take place here for those who cannot 
participate in the program. I think that as profession- 
als, as well as a state funded program, you have an ob- 
ligation to provide some kind of educational alterna- 
tive for these others who are unable to complete the 
degree. When considering alternatives one need not be- 
come elaborate. The literature has demonstrated over 
and over again that just being involved in such pa- 
tients' lives has a therapeutic effect. The attention 
of teachers, volunteers, friendly visitors, and even 
researchers who return successively to visit the same 
older patients has been shown to be benficial. Thus, 
for those Vv.'.o cannot reach a degree, some fairly basic 
level of educational involvement in their lives would 
suffice. 



MICHIGAN LIFE ROLE CONPETENCIES (MLRC) 
The Michigan Department of Education has developed a set of minimal standards of 
competency that they believe every adult citizen in the state should possess. The 
responsibility for seeing to it that adults possess these competencies lies with the 
schools. A brief introduction to the MLRC follows; for each area listed, the MLRC 
specifies competencies und components. Copies can be obtained from the Office of Ex- 
tended Learning Service, P.O.Box 30008, Lansing, MI 48909. 



FOUR AREAS OF THE MICHIGAN LIFE ROLE COMPETENCIES 



a. Employability and Occupational 
Skills--It is generally agreed that 
schools can and should prepare stu- 
dents for economic independence. 

c. Civic and Social Responsibilties-- 
The relationship between democratic 
rule and public education demands 
that the school be a primary means 
of achie\/ing an enlightened populace. 



b. Personal and Family Management--This 
area covers skills necessary for achiev- 
ing a rational and satisfying personal 
and family life. 

d. Aesthetic and Humanistic Appreciations- 
Aesthetic experiences and humanistic 
concerns, familiar aspects of American 
life and public education, enrich our 
lives and give expression to our search 
for meaning. 



NOTES: 
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An Unexpected Bonus Is Included h 
No Extra Cost 



THE THERAPEUTIC BENEFIT: Choosing and using an appropriate approach for 
the delivery of education has an unexpected benefit: in addition to 
"getting" education, the student also gets a therapeutic payoff, i-e. 
the student *s personal power* is increased as a result of participation 
in a voluntary learning experience. 



RECOMMENDATION 



PAT MONTGOMERY, CONSULT;^!, PRESIDENT OF N.A- 
TlCmi COALITION OF ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS: 

When is an activity education', when is 
it therapy? It seems to me that both jof 
these intermingle significantly at all 
times and are on so subjective a level for 
each learner that they cannot easily be 
sorted into these categories. But, beyond 
that, I'd say that education involves bring- 
ing out something latent in a human being; 
eliciting a response. It revolves about 
facts as they are known to humans and the 
implications these facts might have for oth- 
er humans, particularly for the learners them- 
selves. 

Now, an activity can be classed as being 
therapy when it serves primarily as a reme- 
dy. So, in the case of senior citizens via 
a vis learning, if they had never before 
examined a body of facts(knowledge)during 
the course of their lives and if they were 
interested in pursuing such a course now, 
this could constitute a therapeutic activity 
for them. 

If, for instance, they were engaged in 
crafts as a way of passing time or were 
taught square dancing as a recreational ac- 
tivity, these could be called therapeutic 
measures. Sut, if they were engaged in an 
examination of the process of aging itself, 
in the research, scientists have done on aging 
to date for example, this would certainly 
fall less into therapy thd^n education per se, 
and yet it may prove therapeutt^c to certain 
students. 



CECILIA BEAL, STUDENT: 

lam a student in the Senior 
Program. At first I joined the 
program because I didn't have any- 
thing better to do, but later I 
got so motivated that it was my 
good fortune to receive a high 
school diploma in June of 1979. 
It gave me the incentive to seek 
more learning. To me its a great 
satisfaction that at my age Tm 
capable of participating in this 
program. I'm gaining the know- 
ledge I need to get better equip- 
ped to face new things and ways in 
the future. 

I am grateful to the officials 
of the program for making a place 
for us instead of putting us in 
our place. 



MARGE VANAUKER: 

I don't think it is necessary 
to separate therapy and education. 
In our educational backgrounds 
we've all had to take courses that 
we really were not excited about 
but we took them and we learned 
something. However, now when we 
have a choice, we choose something 
that we're going to learn some- 
thing from* but in the same way, 
it is therapy for us. Now that 
there is no pressure to learn, the 
choices that we make are therapeu- 
tic in nature. 



NOTES: 




*Personal power "refers to H.Y.McClusky 's Concapt of Margin; simply put, the theory states 
that if personal power is greater than personal load apcsitive margin results which then 
allows for development, and vice versa. See p. 77. 
9^- 3. 



CARL ROGERS continues and defines EDUCATION. 



PERSON- CENTERED EDUCATION: A DEFINITION*^ 

I would like to state, as clearly and 
as briefly as I can, the way in which I 
see the picture of education as it might 
be, and toward which it seems to be mov- 
ing. -I would stress that this is- my 
definition and others may have quite a 
different perception. 

Let me think in terms, not just of a 
classroom, but of a larger unit, such as 
a school or college. For person-centered 
learning to develop in such a setting, 
th^re is one precondition that is fol- 
lowed by a number of characteristic and 
predictable features. The precondition 
is this: 

A leader or a person who is perceiv- . 
ed as an authority figure in the situa- 
tion is sufficiently secure within and 
secure in relationship to others that he 
or she experiences an essential trust in 
the capacity of others to think for 
themselves. 

If this precondition exists, then the 
following aspects becdme highly probable: 

1. This facilitative person shares 
with the others— teachers, students, and 
possibly parents or community members — 
the responsibility for the learning pro- 
cess. Curriculum planning, mode of ad- 
ministration and operation, funding, and 
policymaking are all the responsibility 
of the particular group involved. Thus a 
class may be responsible for its own 
curriculum, but the total group may be 
responsible for overall policy. 

2. The facilitator provides learninc^ 
resources--from personal experience. 



from books or other materials, or from 
community experiences. The facilitator 
encourages the learners to add resourc- 
es of which they have knowledge or in 
which they have experience. Doors are 
opened to resources outside the exper- 
ience of the group. 

3. Each student^ develops a program 
of learning, alone or in cooperation 
with others. Exploring his or her own 
interests, facing the wealth of re- 
sources, the student makes choices as 
to a learning direction and carries the 
responsibility for the consequences of 
those choices . 

4. A facilitative learning climate 
is provided. In meetings of the class 
or of the school as a whole, an atmos- 
phere of realness, of caring, and of 
understanding listening is evident. 
This climate may spring initially from 
the person who is the perceived leader. 
As the learning process continues, the 
climate is more and more often provid- 
ed by the learners for each other. 
Learning from each other becomes as im- 
portant as learning from books or com- 
munity experiences or frori the facili- 
tator. 

5. It can be seen that the focus is 
primarily on fostering the continuing 
process of learning. The content of the 
learning, while significant, falls into 
a secondary place. Thus a course is 
successfully ended not when the students 
have "learned all they need to know," 
but when they ha ve^ made significant 

(continued on p. 5) 
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CARL ROGERS (continued, from p. 4) 

progress in learning how to learn what 
they want to know. 

6. The discipline necessary to reach 
the student's goals is a self-discipline, 
and is recognized and accepted by the 
learner as being his/her own responsi- 
bility. 

7. The evaluation of the extent and 
significance of the student's learning 
is made primarily by the learner, though 
this self-evaluation may be influenced 
and enriched by caring feedback from 
other. members of the group and from the 
facilitator. 



8. In this growth-promoting climate, 
the learning tends to be deeper, proceeds 
at a more rapid rate, and is more perva- 
sive in the life and behavior of the stu- 
dent than learning acquired in the tradi- 
tional classroom. This comes about be- 
cause the diriBction is" self-chosen, the 
learning is self-initiated, and the whole 
person, with feelings and passions as 
well as intellect, is invested in the 
process. 

That is my picture of what* a person- 
centered approach to education would 
mean. 



Knowledge is humanistic in quality not because it is about human products in the 
past but because of what it do^s in liberating human intelligence and human sympathy. 

JOHN DEWEY 



WARREN KOWALKA, ART I ST /TEACHER: 

Education takes two forms. One is to increase the pool of knowledge in a specific 
area. This increased knowledge produces better understanding or appreciation of a 
situation, problem, or culture. The other form is the teaching of people to teach 
themselves. There is a vast store of knowledge, discovered and undiscovered, await- 
ing any individual searching for ansv^ers. 



Knowledge is of two kinds: We know a subject ourselves, or v/e know where we can 
obtain information about it. johnSON 



NOES: 



I 



JUDI SCHNEIDER, FINE ARTS DIVISION, SUPERVISOR: 

At the beginning of this year we met in the nursing home with the Activity Direc- 
tor, some of the staff and the students. We were there to tell them about our pro- 
gram. I looked around the room and watched the nurse's aides wheel the students 
in, so that they were just sitting there, and we were just standing around, not know- 
ing really what to do next. Who was going to make the first move? I was really scared. 
"What are we doing heref, I thought. Here we are in charge of "Insuring Quality Educa- 
tion" and I look at the students and I'm frightened. Then a few of the returning 
teachers, along with the new teachers, went up to the students. People recognized one 
another, human qualities appeared, faces lit up. The teachers bent down to get level 
with the students to talk to them. They were touching them and calling them by name. 
Its just something that can't be written in a report. You have to experience it; 



LYNN WHIPPLE, R.N.; HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION, SUPERVISOR: 

1 My goal as a professional nurse is to see every person live as full a life as is 
possible. I believe that education is a preparation for life and with the constant 
change in our lives we have a constant need for learning how to effectively manage 
ourselves and our environment. 

We tend to view people who reside in a nursing home as something less than a 
"whole person". We see disabilities not capabilities. Care must be given to im- 
proving their physical conditions as well es improving their quality of life. We 
need to improve not only the institutions, but more importantly, the lives of those 
within* This can be done only by educating the public, the sta^f and the residents 
themselves. 



NELLIE HILL, STUDENT: 

Whatever your ambition, do 
it. and forget about your age. 
In other words, ho matter what 
age you are or will be, if you 
have a goal, do it and don't 
let anyone tell you you're too 
old. 



KARGE VA^IAUKER: 




. . .education is 


not 


what you learn but 


that 


you learn to team 


and 


yearn to forever con- 


tinue learning. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

PAT MONTGONERY: 

It appears that teachers have created an environment wherein students can express 
their needs and interests. Following through on this open approach with an open, 
shared evaluation process seems to me the finest complement. Your model would then 
embody the best of that "process, not product" orientation so highly touted in tra- 
ditional school settings and so rarely achieved. With older students, I venture, 
f\\e "product" is the sum total of their prior life's experience which they sometimes 
feel isn't even worth shining a spotlight on now; the "process" of living together 
and sharing— that is the worthy aim of education of seniors. 




"COFFEE POTS»^ BY LYDIA SPE| 
^\..this should be Likened to Cubism^ where 
are read and then disappear into other parti 
nuity . " WARREN KOWALKA 



STUDENT 

irts of objects 
without Qonti^ 



Z 
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Quality Education Provides Annual Dividlnds To The Policy Holder; 



EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY: In our search for appropriate 
approaches we encountered psychiatrist Erik H. Erikson and his "Eight 
Stages of Man." Erikson divides the life-span into eight successive 
developmental stages which he ildustrates by means of a positive/neg- 
ative continuum for each successive stage. It is. the seventh stage — 
Generativity Vs, Stagnation, and the eighth stage — Ego Integrity Vs. 
Despair, that are appropriate for our students,.. 



(from Erik Erikson, Childhood and Soci - 
ety , pp, 266-269) 

7, GENERATIVITY VS. STAGNATION 
Generativity, then is primarily the 
concern in establishing and guiding the 
next generation, although there are in- 
dividuals who, through misfortune or 
because of sp^ecial and genuine gifts 
in other directions, do not apply this 
drive to their own offspring. And in- 
deed, the concept generativity is meant 
to include such more popular synonyms 
as productivitii and creativity ^ which, 
however, cannot replace it. 

When such enrichment fails altogether, 
regression to an obsessive need I'or 
pseudo-intimacy takes place, often with 
a pervading sense of stagnation and 
personal impoverishment. Individuals, 
then, often begin to indulge themselves 
as if they were their own--or one anoth- 
er's— t)ne and only child, and where con- 
ditions favor it, early invalidism, 
physical or psychological, becomes the 
vehicle of self-concern. 



8. EGO INTEGRITY VS. DESPAIR 
Only in him who in some way has taken 
care of things and people and has adapt- 
ed himself to the triumphs and disap- 
pointments adherent to being, the orig- 
inator of things or the generator of 
products and ideas— only in him may grad- 
ually ripen the fruit of these seven 
stages. I know no better word for it 
than ego integrity. Lacking a clear 
definition, I shjtnl point to a few con- 
stituents of this state of mind. It 
is the ego's accrued assurance of its 
proclivity for order and meaning. It is 
a post-narcissistic love of the human 
ego— not of the self— as an experience 
which cpnveys some world order and spir- 
itual sense, no matter how dearly paid 
for. It is the acceptance of one's one 
and only life cycle as something that 
had to.be and that, by necessity, per- 
mitted no substitutions: it thus means 
a new, a different love of one's parents, 
(continued on p. 9) 
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ER^SON (continued from p. 8) 

the lack or loss of this 
accrued. ego integration is 
signified by fear of d?ath: 
the one and only life cyc- 
le is not accepted as the 
ultimate of life. Despair 
expresses the feeling that 
the time is now short, too 
short for the attempt to 
start another life and to 
try out alternate roads to 
integrity. Disgust hides 
despair, if often only in 
the form of "a thousand 
little disgusts" which do 
not add up to one big re- , 
morse: Each individual, to 
become a mature adult, must 
to a sufficient degree de- 
velop all the ego qualities 
mentioned, so that a wise 
Indian, a true gentleman, 
and a mature peasant share 
and recognize in one anoth- 
er the final stage of inte- 
grity. 



"FUZZY TO THE TOUCH" 



As* educators , we identify very positiv- 
ely with GENERATIVITY and EGO - INTEGRIT Y, 
and conversely, very negatively with 
STAGNATION and DESPAIR . We work toward 
helping our students, and eventually our- 
selves, either stay or return to the left 
of center on Erikson's two life stage 
continuums . 



GENERATIVITY^-r4- 



.EDUCATION 



, EDUCATION 



STAGNATION 



DESPAIR 



EDUCATION 
EGO INTEGRITY|-^j^ 

Change is constant within each person 
until death comes and ends the develop- 
ment of an individual personality. 
EDUCATION , appropriate edjucation, life- 
stage related education, can help direct 
the constant change so that growth is enr 
couraged and deterioration is discouraged. 




A Quality Education Policy insures little unless the policy is written 
by those being insured ^ 
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PART II 



Who Is Insuring Whom? 
The Teachers and the Learnebs 



We have learned, by working with older adults as students / that 
with a person-centored approach, teaching is also learning. Our stu- 
dents have learned that this approach maker's them teachers as well as 
learners. It makes us both grow. 



Carl Rogers continues and asks some personal^uestions . 



\ PERSONAL issues* 

Jhe educator who is moving in the di- 
rection of Innovative humanistic educa- 
tion is asking himself or herself a 
number of tough questions* 

what extent dp I, in my deepest 
feemngs, trust students, in a facil- 
itative climate, to be self -directing? 
What\do I do with the ambivalence I 
often\fee1 in this respect? 

Where do I find my rewards? Do I 
need a\ great deal of direct satisfac- 
tion for my hungry ego? Or can I find 
equall^i great ego rewards in being 



facilitative of the development o." others? 

How do I prevent myself from becoming 
a rigid, dogmatic "true believer" in hu- 
manistic education? The intolerant "true 
believer" is a menace to any field, yet 
I suspect each one of us finds traces of 
that person in ourseves. Do I believe I 
have the final best way in education? If 
so, how can I move beyond that? 

How can I maintain my integrity and 
yet hold a position in a system that is 
philosophically opposed to what I am do- 
ing? This is a terribly difficult prob- 
lem often faced, I suspect, by many of you 



SUE RIPPS^ BETTER HEALTH AND FITNESS TEACHER: 

Becauseiof the changes that the elderly experience, i.e. retirement, death of a 
mate, heaUh problems, fixed income, etc., I feel we must chartge our program to fit 
these situations and stop trying to model ourselves after the traditional high school 
program. \t is not a traditional high school setting with traditional students. 
Many teachers try to teach the same way they did in the traditional high school and 
have problems. Many do not think that we should be concerAed with the many social 
aspects that we must concern ourselves with. I feel we must get our heads out of 
a traditional classroom setting to handle effectively and Successfully the class in 
the nursing home. Poslibly the most effective teachersiof the nursing home would 
be those with little or no traditional classroom teadmig experience. ^ 



NOTES: 
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♦from "Beyond the Watershed." 
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LOA SHAFFER, STUDENT: 

My life has taken on a new sense of accomplishment or flavor in 
knowing some of the answers ♦ instead of the glaze of wonders and 
questions. 

As a young jirl I had an inquiring mind, always wanting to know 
the reason for and why of so many subjects. When W^WJI came along, 
being one of a larae family, I could not continue on to high school 
because of the expense of books and etc. So I went to work to aid 
in the family expenses the best I could, I really appreciate the 
privilege of higher education and the wonderful people who are our 
teachers, I have learned so many things about a variety of's^ub- 
jects, I have tried to app^v myself, and to learn all I can, I 
sincerely hope to be able to apply this learning and in several 
ways, to assist and help others. 



SCREENING STUDENTS 



MARGE V/JNAUKER: 

Maybe instead of 
testing or screening 
the prospective student 
to determine their 
learning potential ♦ we 
should screen the tester 
to determine his/her 
learning potential and 
then place our confi- 
dence in this person to 
beit identify our fu- 
ture studelts. 



/ 



COLLAPSING POLES IN THE NURSING HOME ENVltaMENT 



JOHN MURRAY, SENIOR ADULT EDUCATION, DIRECTOR: - ^ 

We use the term student Intentionally when referring 
to the nursing home residents who attend classes be- 
cause that gives them a whole other, more positive 
role; They are .residents, patients, or old people, 
but of themselves, these roles do not engender growth- 
oriented behavior. When they come into the classroom 
they are students and, as such, learners investing time 
in their own development-a most positive role to assume. 



TOM SCHOW, musician/teacher: 



• • .at a 
time than 
their life 
new things 
life.,, 
achieve a 
diploma yo 
pressing t 
ed hope an 



time in their life 
anything else, to h 
into perspective, 
that they have bee 
When you couple thi 
long forgotten goal 
u have changed what 
ime in a person's 1 
d fulfillment. 



when a person has more 
elp them reflect and put 
as well as teaching them 
n curious about all their 
with an opportunity to 
such as a high school 
so often can be a de- 
ife into a time of renew- 
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LIFELONG LEARNERS; The potential of the older adult, institutionalized 
^ independent, to continue to learn throughout their life-span is 
Limited Srily by an individual's health status or social condition. 
Tha aHZ:ri/ to learn is not inherently affected by the biological pro- 
cesis of aging* 



CAROL YN.LA\A)Y; SOCIAL 

APPLIED SCIENCES 
DIVISION, SUPERVISOR: 

...it isn*t;only that 
we pay attention to the 
students, or that we are 
'interested i;i them, or 
even that we are friends, 
but that we are going 
one step further; as 
teachers, we are bring- 
ing something out of them 
that they didn't even 
know they had . We are 
givijrig them a new self- 
concept that makes thefn 
realize, when we finish 
talking together, "Gee, 
Tm not just sitting here 
j/egetating. I really am 
Producing/' 



"Education, after all , is the process by which man 
learns to understand and, exert control over his'environ- 
ment. Education, by consensus, should be regarded as an 
experience continuing throughout the life span, not some- 
thing turned off like a* spigot at the termination of atp 
olescence. Educatijon is, above cill . part of a search 
for meaning in life, and life should be meaningful as 
long as there is breath in one's body." 

(from Never Too Old To Learn , Academy 
for Educational Development, p.r 



. . she had a stroke 
and tires easily, but is 
dedicated. She has tak- 
en up to three weeks to 
finish a rmjeot. " 

WARREN KOWALKA 





MARIE KOSINO 

I 

NCfTES: 

/ 

27-1 ^ • 
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MYTH: Older people cannot cope with much mental activity because their brain 
deteriorates. 

TRUTH: Mencal disorders previously absent are not likely to occur in old age. 
/ True senility is uncommon and only one percent of the elderly are like- 
ly to become demented. The much-touted loss of brain cells is a natur- 
al process cormion to every human being. 

(from You ' Are Never Too Old To Learn, 
Academy for Educational Development, p. 205) 



MARGF V/^NAUKER: H 

...the aging process intrigues me. I am interested in learning more about it 
not only for the sake of those I teach, but for my own sake as well, so that hope- 
fully I will better understand it as I live it. 



BLANCHE FORE IT, STUDENT: 

I like morning classes best, because I get up at 5 a.m. 



I^KJIES: 
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Can The Older Buyer Pass The Physical? 



LEARNING PROBLEMS AND THE OLDER STUDENT: While the ability to learn 
remains / the ease of learning and the method of learning can change 
drastically • These factors depend upon physical and/or emotional 
changes which may occur with aging. If an older adult does encounter 
learning problems they are/ by and large, of the type that can usually 
be overcome by using an appropriate approach. These individuals are 
not "learning disabled" and are not in need of "special education". 



'^Learning Disabled means a disorder in one or more of the basic psychological 
processes involved in understanding or in using language, spoken or written, which 
may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to^listen, think, speak, read, write, 
spell, or to do mathematical calculations. The term includes such conditions as 
perceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, and de- 
velopmental aphasia. The term does not include persons who have learning problems 
which are primarily the result of visual, hearing,' or physical handicaps, of men- 
tal retardation, of emotional disturbance, or of environmental, cultural, or eco- 
nomical differences!' ... . 

(from p. L. 94-142, Rule 130) 



MARGE VANAUKER: 

...there are students who have emotional problems such as the need to dominate 
or to be easily offended or*to be impatient. Several are moody and want attention. 
Some have problerr.s sitting still for very long because of nervous Hisorders. Yet 
all these people are capable of learning and have good active minds. We are neces- 
sary to them in order to help improve or eliminate these types of "disabilities". 

In my list of REAL LEARNING PROBLEMS, I have placed onlv the following: 

1. Severe loss of hearing. 
I 2. Severe loss of hearing coupled with blindness. 

3. Confusion--stuck on a distinct moment in the past. 

4. Belligerence. 

5. Physically harmful to self and others. 
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OVERCOMING LEARNING PROBLEMS: There are many situations in the nursing 
home which can interfere with learning. We need to recognize these 
problems and adapt our procedures so that the potential for learning 
is maximized. . . 



Method and Material Adaptations to Overcome Learning Problems 

by JUDI SCHNEIDER 



PROBLEM 
Loss of 

Muscular Control 



Health Hazards 



Distractions 



Sensory Loss 



Frail ity 



SUGGFSTFn ADAPT AT TONS 

L" Dyceum ": a non-slip rubberized material which can be cut to size, 
to prevent movement of paper, book, project, etc., while in use. 

2. Hand Braces : for holding tools such as paint brush, pencil, pen, 
modeling tool , etc. 

3. Bench Press : for holding book, paper, project, etc., in place. 

4. Drawing Board : any light weight material (masonite) , cut to size, 
designed for wheelchaired studer.ts. 

1. Rubber Gloves : for arthritic or aP^rgenic students to use while 
creating hand-built clay projects, etc. 

2. Non-Allergeni c Hand Cream : to prevent dry and cracked hands. 

3. Acryl ic Paints : as a substitute for oil paints. The use of 
turpentine should be avoided. 

4. Table Covering : to prevent contamination of eating surfaces. 

i. Room Dividers : if placed around the tables, they h^lp cr-eate a 
"classroom atmosphere". Dividers can also be used to display work 

1. Food: can be used to stimulate and stir-up memories and creativity 
Preparation of food in the class can appeal to all five senses. 

2- Oral Testing : can be used with individuals un-^ble to see or write. 

3. Audi o-Vi s ual Equi pment : can replace the use of individual text- 
books or worksheets. 

4. Seating Arrangement : to position the students with- sensory loss 
closer to^ the teacher or the A-V equipment assists communication. 

5. Instructions : when possible, instructions should be: 

1) ' given-orally in a step-by-step, orderly fashion; 

2) written in bold letters in a step-by-step, orderly 
fashion; 

demonstrated 'i' a step-by-step, orderly fashion. 

1. Balloon s , Punch Ball s, " Nerf" Balls : can be used instead of hard, 
potentully dangerous? balls and other equipment. 

2. King Size Sheets : can be used in place of a larger parachute when 
wishing to facilitate arm exercises, etc. 
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BIOLOGICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AGING: Aging is not something that hap- 
pens only to the old. We a'^l started to ac before we were born. Our 
individual body systems are in a constant state of growth and deteri- 
oration. This continual process oZ aging, rrt-'^arv aging,, is universal, 
one-directional and time dependent — it affects us all. There are, how- 
ever /Other types of aging that are individual; these are called second- 
ary aging characteristics and they are due to our oersonal constitu- 
tion, "life-style, work environment, diet, heredity^ attitude, health, 
etc. For educators, the distinctLon is paramount: Primary aging is un - 
stoppable * while secondary aging may be reversible . 



SOME FACTS TO REMEMBER ABOUT NORMAL SENSORY CHANGE 
WHEN WORKING WITH THE ELDERLY: 



Visual loss and hearing loss occur very gradually in all of 
us, so we are often not aware of it and for that reason fail 
to seek help. Some people are aware of the loss but accept 
it as part of growing older, and they, too, Heed to be encour- 
aged to seek ^professional help for correcting these deficits. 



VISION 

We all experience changes in vision 
ks part of the normal aging process. 

Yellowing of the lens causes some 
difficulties with color percejDtion. 

As we age we require more light to 
see as well as we did with less light 
when we^were younger. 

The older eye does not adapt quick- 
*ly to changes in light level. 

The older eye is very sensitive to 
glare. 



HEARING 

It is estimated that 88% of people 
over have some hearing loss^, and it 
is more common among men than women. 

Some hearing loss occurs as a part 
of the normal aginq process. This is 
called presbycusis. Chi dhood disease, 
infection, trauma, and prolonged ex- 
posure to loud noise are other causes 
ofe hearing loss. 

Hearing loss is worse for high fre- 
quencies and worse for consonants than 
for vbwels(s^2^:^^/, and^ are particu- 
larly difficult to discriminate). 



(continued on p.l7) 



(continued on p.l7) 
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^Although unstoppable, primary aging characteristics can be s Lo\'ea by preventive 
intervention. 
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SDMF FAPTS TO RFMFMRFR ARDIIT NORMAL SFNSORY CHANGE 
WHEN WORKING WITH THE ELDERLY: 

(continued from p.l^) 


VISION 

Conditions of i^e eye that cause 
visual loss are more common among old- 
er people. 65% of blindness in the 
U.S. is found in the elderly. 

Older persons are most often those 
who experience glaucoma, cataracts 
and maculaV degeneration. 

Ninety percent of people who are 
legal ly b]-ind{acuity pf 20/200- or less 
in the best eye)have some useful re- 
sidual vision and can benefit from 
magnification aids and large print 
reading material . 


HEARING 

Most people can benefit from a hear- 
ing aid or other amplification device, 
even if they are severly -impaired. 

Ear wax can cause a significant 
hearing loss for an older person. 
Removal of ear wax for an older per- 
son can be difficult and should only 
be done by a doctor or other specially ^ 
trained person, 

♦ 

(from NIMH-Sponsored Research and Dem- 
onstration Project, Human Development 
in Aging, 2636 Park Ave., S , Minneapolis, 
MN 55407) 




MARIE HEAD, STUDENT 



NOTES: 




A PROFILE OF AMERICA'S ONE MILLION NURSING HOME RESIDENTS 



They are very old--average age is 
82; 70% are over 70. 

Most are feniale--v/onien outnumber 
men 3 to 1. ' 

Most are widowed-~only 10% have a 
living spouse: widowed, 63%; never 
married, 22%; divorced, 5%. 

They are alone—more than half have 
no close relative. 

They are white— 96% are white, 2% 
are black, 2% other. 



They come from home--31% come from 
hospitals, 13% from other institutions, 
and 56% come directly from home. 



Ahj nothing is too late, 
*vil the tired heart shall ' 

cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; 

Sophocles 
Urote his giand Oedipus, and 

Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse 

from his compeers 
When each had numbered 

more than fourscore years 

LONGFELLOW 



They take many drugs— average 4.2 
different types of drugs each day. 

Few have visitors— more than 60% 
have no visitors at all. 

Few will leave— only 20% will return 
home. Some will be transferred to a 
hospital, but the vast majority will die 
in the nursing home. 

Length of stay— average of 2.4 years. 

Few can walk— less than 50% are am- 
bulatory* 

{ from Second Annual Training for 
Vista VolunteerS/ '^ational Citizens* 
Coalition for Nursing Home l^eform, 
p. 1-3.). ^ 



There is a wicked inclination 
in most people to suppose an 
old man decayed in his 
^intellect. If a young ^or 
middle-aged man, when 
leaving a company, does not 
recollect where he laid his 
hat, it is nothing; but if the 
same inattention is discovered^ - ^ " 
in an old man, people will 
shrug their shoulders and 
say, **His memory is going 

SAMUEL JOHNSON 
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Do V'e Need A Group Plan? 



EDUCATION AND MENTAL HEALTH PROFESSIONALS: We see many non-educational 
needs in our students as we get to know them in the classrooms. We 
see needs tha^' mental health professionals aire trained to me.et, net ed- 
ucators. There needs to be developed a working relationship between 
our professions. We think we will find that many of our professional 
goals are similar 



/ 



(from "Are/xhey 
1981.p.26/i 

/ 



Worth It? A Report of the Mental Health and Aging Advisory Group", 



THE POPULATION 



Older persons who reside in iiursing 
homes and ar*e in need of mental health 
sevices fall into three distinct sub- 
groups.,- The largest subgroup is com- 
prised of older people who have led" 
tfull productive lives until some degree 
of pnysical illness or frailty neces- 
sitates, a change to a more supportive 
living 'environment. Many of these 
people'enter a nursing home even if 
full institutional care is not needed 
due to a lack of available intermediate 
service^. The combination of stresses 
generated by physical illness, .isola- 
tion, and the loss of independence can 
fuel the onset of a host of treatable 
mental health problems among whi !i de- 
pression predominates. 

Another smaller subgroup is made up 
of 'persons with a history of hospital- 
ization for psychiatric problems. Some 
of these people developed acute mental 
health problems in later life for rea- 
sons very similar to the first group, ^ 
but were admitted to a state hospital 
as an intermediate step to nursing home 
placement. Others have a long history 



of chronic psychiatric illness and were 
in and out of state hospitals continually, 
or simply grew old there. Often in old ^ 
age, these patients' psychiatric condi- 
tions are stabilized through medication,- 
in remission, or "burnt out." Their 
psychiatric diagnoses label them and set 
them distinctly apart from the first 
group of Clients in terms of acceptabil- 
ity for Viursing home placement. 

The third and smallest group of aged 
nursing home clients is the growing co- 
hort of mentally retarded/developmental ly 
disabled citizens who are for the first 
time surviving into older age in large 
^numbers. Very little data ij? available 
on this group, but it is kno?^n that many 
have received life-long institutional 
care with a heavy nursing component. 
Study of the demographics and service 
needs of this group is currently under- 
way at the Institute for the Study of 
Mental Retardation and Developmental 
Disabilities at the University of Michi- 
gan. Pressures for deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of this' group point to the need to- 
evaluate their place in the current long- 
term care structure. 



NOTE? 
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PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION: The Nursing Home Reform BilKP.A -493 )and 
the Public Health Code (Section 21720b/ , bcth can be obtained from your 
state representative, call for involvement by community mental health 
personnel in the nursing home. Because we already have a professional 
relationship with the nursing home and the residents we should offer 
our help to our local community mental health group. It could be an 
opportunity for all of us to grow... 



CARL ROGERS, ON PERSONAL POV^ER, PP. 9-11: 

What psychological climate makes pos- 
sible the release of the individuaTs 
capacity for understanding and manag- 
ing his life? There are three condi- 
tions for this growth-promoting cli- 
mate, whether it is in the therd4)ist 
and client relationship or parent and 
child, leader and group, teacher and 
students, administrator and staff— in 
fact, in any situation in which the 
development of the person is a goal. 

The first has to do with genuineness, 
realn'^sS'-congruence. The more the 
therapist is herself ^ in the relation- 
ship, putting up no professional front 
or personal facade, the greater is the 
likelihood that the cVient will change 
and grow in a constructive manner. 

The second attitude of importance in 
creating a climate for change is ac- 
ceptance, or caring or prizing—uncon- 
ditional positive regard. It means 
that when the therapist is experienc- 
ing 'a positive, acceptant attitude to- 
ward whatever the client is at that' 
moment, therapeutic movement or change 
is morQ 1 ikely . 

The third facilitative aspect of the 
relationship is empalhic understanding. 
This means that the therapist senses 
accurately 'the feeling: and personal 



(continued on p. 21) 



(from a teacher's Individualized Learn- 
ing Plan, a tool for reflective asses- 
ment . ) 

12/3: Christmas party in class today. 
V. was up early awaiting me in a new 
dress. She let a little of her sadness 
creep into the discussion at one point, 
but the class activity of decorating a 
live tree with snowflakes distracted 
her and she thoroughly enjoyed it. 
students like V. need us , especially dur- 
ing the holidays to keep them involved 
and a part of life. 

1/6: I visited V. in her room. She 
is on oxygen and is very weak. 

1/13: V.is hospitalized with -^o 
change in her condition. 

1/20: This is the hard part for a 
teacher and her class: V. died. Such 
a kind, gentle, loving lady. Losing a 
member of class is di^fficu-lt for all of 
us. Today each mourned, in his/her own 
\vay and it dwelt in everyone's mind. 
Next week, after the adjustment to re- 
ality, we will resump. I've learned 
after three years not to press a les- 
son on^to the class to get their minds 
off death, but rather to let them all 
talk ppenly about.it and work i': out 
together. . .these people are better e- 
quipped to accept and adjust to death 
than are out-siders. 



NOTB: 
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CARL ROGERS (continued from p. 20) 



meanings that are being experienced by the client and communicates thfs understanding 
to the clier.c. At its best the therapist is so much inside the private world of the 
other that she can clarify not only the meanings of which the client is aware but 
even those just below the level of awareness. When she responds at such a level the 
client's reaction is of this sort: "Perhaps that is what I've been trying to say. I 
haven't realized it, but yes, that's how I do feel.'" 




ESTER HACiX)NALD, STUDENT 

. .she ^as used x and o in the oonstmction of the textuv-j. X*s and o^s were 
used in a design proceot more than two months ^9'^- J,//\rr£jv| kOLWALKA 



NOTES: 
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A Quality Education Policy . 
Protects Against Loss Due To Institutionalization 




INSTITUTIONALIZATION: It is one thing to consider biological decline 
when working with older students , to accept it and to include it when 
designing a program* It is quite another natter to include decline 
that is due to the environment in which the stuJent lives* There ex- 
ists a xhigh potential for reversing certain specific types of decline.^ 
Our c|||sses provide the setting for that potential to be explored. 



(from Last Home For The Aged, pp. 9-10) ' 

The symptoms of institutionalized 
young children and mental patients are 
not unlike~the symptoms identified in 
studies of the elderly residing in homes 
for the aged, domiciliaries, and nursing 
homes. A review of these studies{Lieb- 
erman, 1969)suggests that institution- 
alized elderly people share the follow- 
ing characteristics: poor adjustment; 
depression and unhappiness; intellect- 
ual ineffectiveness because of increas- 
ed rigidity and low energy (but not nec- 
essarily intellectual incompetence); 
negative self-image; feelings of person- 
al insignificance and impotence; and a 
view of self as old. Residents tend to 
be docile and submissive, to show a low 
range of interests and activities, and 
to live in the past rather than the fu- 
ture. They are withdrawn and unrespon- 
sive in relationship to others. There 
is some suggestion that they have in- 
creased anxiety, which at times has as 
a focus their own death (see for example, 



Ames, Learned, Metraupc, and Walker, 1954; 
Chalfen, 1956; Coe, 1965; Davidson and 
Kruglov, 1952; Dorken, 1951; Eicker, 19- 
59; Fink, 1957; Fox, 1950; Lakin, 1960; 
Laverty, 1950; Lepkowski, 1956; Lieber- 
man and Lakin, 1963; Mason, 1954; Pan, 
1948; Pollack, Karp, Kahn, and Goldfarb, 
1962; Shrut, 1958; Swenson, 1961; Tuck- 
man and Lorge, 1952). Other investiga- 
tors(Blenkner, Bloom, and Nielson, 1971; 
Camargo and Preston, 1945; Kay, Norres, 
and Post, 1956; Lieberman, 1961; Roth, 
1955; Whittier and Williams, 1956)have 
reported marked increases in mortality 
rates for aged persons' entering mental 
^ institutions or homes for the aged. 
These studies clearly demonstrate 
that aged persons residing in a varie- 
ty of institutional settings are psych- 
ologically worse off and likely to die 
sooner than aged persons living in the 
community. 



NOTES: 




MEDICAL CONDITIONS LIKELY TO BE FOUND IN A NURSING HOME 




The major reason for being admitted to a nursing home or convales- 
cent home'' is physical; it is not age t;hat has put the resident there. 
A teacher, in order to tap the nursing home student's potential to 
learn, must know the student's physical condition and prognosis. If 
the student is "handicapped" by a physical condition,^' we need to know 
to what degree of severity i-s the condition disabling? Besides, as 
teachers, we usually do not know if these conditions are reversible. 
Some are. Some are not. If we are unsure, we must take an optimistic 
point of \/iew or' else we may be contributing to the decline. 



ARTERIOSCLEROSIS: fatty deposits inside 
-artery walls causing a decrease in size 
and flexibility of the artery,^ the fol- 
lowing tems are used in conjunction 
with this basic condition-- 

ARTERIOSCLEROTIC BRAIN DISEASE: af- 
fects the brain, also called organic 
brain disease. 

ARTERIOSCLEROTIC HEART DISEASE: af- 
fects the heart. 

\^ ARTHEROSCLEROSIS: another word for 
I arteriosclerosis. 

HEART ATTACK: comr.on term used to de- 
scribe sudden injury to the heart of- 
ten as a result of arteriosclerotic 
heart disease. 

STROKE: caused by a oudden lack of 
blood to some part of the brair causing 
that part to cease functioning.' this 
condition is often a result of/arterio- 
sclerosis. 




ARTHRITIS: inflammation of a joint or 
joints, 

CANCER: a malignant overgrowth of tissue. 

DIABETES: a condition caused by the fail- 
ure of the pancreas to secrete insulin. 
An older person may have poor circulation, 
poor eyesight, or other debilitating 
complications from this disease. 

FRACTURE: a break in a bona or cartilage, 

PARKINSON *S DISEASE: snaking palsy caus- 
ed by a neurological disorder.- 

POST SURGICAL RECOVERY: recovery from 
major surgery; a process which takes more 
time as we age. 

URINARY TRACT INFECTION: an infection in 
the urinary tract; patients with cathe- 
ters are more susceptible to them. 

(from DHEW Publication # (PHS) 79-1794) 
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/'HY STUDENTS MAY HAVE DIFFICULTY COMMUNICATING 



1. ATTITUDES OF OTHERS— it takes.twoto communicate; as- 
sumption of senility, patronizing, lack of time to 
bother with talking all contribute. 

2. HEARING PROBLEMS— normal aging loss; background in-' 
terference; physical distance from speaker; incor- 

' rect hearing aid, not turned on due to background 
noi^e, low or dead batteries, 

3. SIGHT PROBLEMS— normal aging loss; inappropriate 
corrective device; physical distance frpm speaker, 

4. SPEECH PROBLEMS— normal impediments, stutters, .. 
mumbles, etc.; cannot talk; no teeth or faulty 
dentures; throat or mouth disease; impairment 
due to drugs; side effects ^of stroke; langu- 
age barrier. 

5. LOSS OF MEMORY 

6. MENTAL RETARDATION 

7. DEPRESSION 

8. MENTAL DISORDERS 

9. EMBARRASSMENT AT SITUATION 

10. FEARFUL OF RESPONSE— ridicule, teasing, -abjjse, etc, 

11. OTHER PHYSIWL IMPAIRMENTS— multiple sclerosis and 
similar diseases; paralysis; immobility, etc. 



l^ich of these are 
reversible? 



Which of these can 

be overcome by adap- 
tation of instruc- 
tional methods? 



How can educators 
assist with mental 
attitudes? 



Which of these is 
increased in a 
classroom? 



( adapted f ronj Second Annual Training 
for Vista Volunteers, p. X-1) 
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LEARNING ABILITY and DRUGS: The ability to learn can be affected by drugs. 
One of our responsibilities, if we are going to work in a nursing home en- 
vironment, is to be aware of the educational implications of the affects 
of these drugs... 



Instructional Implications of Readily Prescribed L ugs in the Nursing Home Setting 

by LYm WHIPPLE 



Two classes of^drugSr both of which directly effect the Central Nervous System and 
its sensory y notor^ and emotional components, are ccnsidered. They cxre: l.the seda- 
tive-hypnotic .class and, 2. the psychotropic class. 



Drug Classi fication 
1. Sedatives 



Possible Effects Instructional Implications 



— mild drowsiness 
—decreased rest- 
lessness 
— calms tense, ex- 
citable patient 



" — the lightly sedated patient may think more 
clearly and perfo'rm. normal activities more 

efficiently, when relieved of bothersome Ijpd- 
ily symptoms."* 



2. Hypnoti,cs 

3. Barbiturates 

a. short duration 
(Nembutal, Seconal) 

b. long duration 
(Luminal, Barbital) 



— induces sleep 

— may awaken with 
with drowsiness 
and/or headache 
— tnay auaken dazed, 
dizzy, lethargic 
'-^may affect judge- 
,ment and cooVdi- 
nation 



Especia.lly for morning classes: . 

1. Student may choose not to attend class. 

2. Once in class, student may be lethargic, 
less creative. 

3. Student may require increased sensory stim- 
uli to affect learning. 

4. Fine motor skills like writing and drawing 
may be affected. ^ 



4 . Psychotropics 



— should relieve May create an internal environment more con- 
' secondary symp- ducive to learning: less stress, 
, toms due \.o anxiety less restlessness, 

—will ititensify ±>ar- less tremors, 

.j biturate effect|p less physical discomfort. 



Major Tranquil- --should reduce se- May increase the time needed to process infor- 
izers (Thorazine, i vere anxiety 'ind mation. \ 
Spurine,Stelazine, agitation in psy- *Can cause a decrea^ in the number and accuracy 
Mellaril) 'chotic pa^ients ^of responses.** 
-fmay decrease a- 
llertness Student may requir^ increased sensory stimuli 
' t to affect' learning". 



6. Minor T^ranquil • 
izers (Librium, 
Valium, Vistaril, 
Miltown) 



-•^should relieve^ Allow time for venting feelings if appropriate. 

; anxiety and tejrlr- Discuss stress and ways to handle it. 

siort in non-psy- Student may require mcr^as^ed sensory stimuli 

chotic patients to affect learning. f 

— rmay decrease men- Inability to perform a; physical, mental. Or 

tal alertness small motor task shodld not^ be interpreted as 

— may decrease re- a permanent disability. 

flex responses 

— [may decrease mo- ' • ^ 

tor coordination 



*from M. Rodman, B.S. , Ph ..D. Pharmacology and Drug Thera py in Cursing , 1963, p. 98. 
**from P.Black(ed. ) . Drtjgs and the Brain , Chapter 9, "Effects of Drugs on Memory",^, 
Murray Jarvik. 1969 
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Social needs of the institutionalized: institutions, regardless of the 
Specific inhabitants, (^humanize. In the nursing home then, in addi- 
tion to the natural biological affects of aging, and the disabling 
physical conditions, and any mental or emotional difficlulty associat- 
ed with the realities of being older, the resident al/o struggles 
against a loss of dignity and self -respect . 



(from Second Annual Training for Vista Volunteers, p. X-9; below, p-nX-15/ 

^ ...we have found that the mefst prevailing problem of the res/dent of long term 
care institutions is deterioration: there is apathy, withdrawal^ isolation; loss of 
motivation; confusion and disorientation; depression and regression. This perva- 
ding general problem in not confined to nursing homes per se but can also be found 
in other long^^term care institutions.; 

\ 

SEVEN SOCIAL NEEDS LEADING TO A WHOLE PERSON 



1^ 



...IDENTITY 
...PRIVACY 
...STABILITY 
...INDEPENDENCE 
...MEANINGFUL LIVING 
...REASON FOR BEING V 
•CONTINUITY OF LIFE EXPERIENCE 




PETER KRAUSS, STUD&NT 



PERSONAL RELATIONS: Because few nursing home residents have close fam- 
ily relationships, a bond seems to exis't between the individuals who 
live in the home. This bonding becomes, in essence, a family. As 
teachers, we are allowed to eoter these families and become a special' 
sort of member. This is a ma;jor responsibility that we must be av;are 
of, accept, artd respect as we work with our students. 



MARGE VANAUKER! v ' . 

. . . the*re§T5ents have a reverence toward 
death. They have a dearer understanding of 
the process leading to death..' If one of their 
convalescent home family is dying.(and this may 
be months before the dying person has taken to 
his/her bed permanently), the residents appear 
to understand the impatience, anger, worry 
that the dying member is encountering. They 
.may_exp-l-a-in to you—in-hushed-tones-not-to-^be" ^' 
offended or angry by the dying person *s emo- 
tional change or outburst for this is all to 
be expected. 

I call the nursing home residents, a family 
for they have the same structure. The caring 
and sharing, commiseration, understanding and 
love most have ftfr the others stem from the 
common link which is the mental or physical 
disability that brought them together. Actu- 
ally a dying person may receive more of what 
s/he needs emotionally from the nursing home 
family than from his/her ov/n family. 



MARIE HEAD, student: 

If I were a kite, 

rd want to fly high! 
But I'd want to come down 

sometime, 
I 'd mnt to make sure 

someone 

Was hanging onto the string. 
I wouldn't wanJ:_tO— faJ-l! 



OLIVE TODD; STUDENT: 

All I want is a hole 
to hide in'. 
I'm scared to death 
of storms. 

I don't look or wait. 
As quick*as I can, 
I get away from them I 



.Can you buy insurance in this neighborhood? 



.NOTES : 
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PART III 




Thf Nursing Home: 
A ''High-Risk'' Neighborhood 




• 








*> 

.••is there room for QUALITY EDUCATION alongside urine bags, orange 
jell-o, the pill" wagon and unllnown roommates? 

.••is the setting too far removed from being a place of learning? 

..•can nursing homes become places where growth and development e:C- 
ist hand-in-hand with dying? 

We say YES^ We have found, in fact, that not only is there room for 
education in the nursing homes, but that there is a need for it as well^ 
The need arises out of the very difficulties mentioned above.. •the set- 
ting is a desert for the residents who need to quench their intellectual 
thirsts . r . 
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There is room for education, but it must be of a high quality if it 
is to stand up to the challenging setting of a nursing home as a "house 
of learning"\ . . 



If you answer YES to the following criterion, then you are meeting the challenge. 
These questions, compiled by Howard Y. McClu^ky, sage of educational gerontology, irein 
a?i\article titled, "What Research Says About adult Learning Potential and Teaching 
Older AduHs."* 



—Does our class tap latent potential? 

."Does our class stimulate once active minds and rejuvenate them? 
—Does our class restore confidence? ^ 
— Does our^class fulfill physical and mental needs? 
—Does our class provide fellowship? 
—Does our class establish contact with the outside world? 
—Does our c^ass put a challenge back into life by providing a goal? 




"... look at the 
spots. They 
seem to dance • 
It'sa fantasy 
in graphic de- 
sign. " 

WARREN KOWALKA 



MARGARET LUZIER, STUDENT 



**in Adult Learning tissues and Innovations. Smith, Robert (Ed.) /Information series #3, 
ERIC Clearinghouse, 1978. 
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ORIENTATION TO THE NURSING HOME STAFF: Familiarity with and respect for 
the other individuals— professional and paraprofessional — that we work 
alongside in the home, is essential to an effective program. We seek ' 
to establish a collaborative relationship with the nursing home staff. 



DESCRIPTION OF STAFF WHO MAY BE CONNECTED WITH A NURSING HOME 



ADMINISTRATOR: a person licensed by 
the state to administer a nursing fiome. 
This individual is ultimately respons- 
ible, -for all nursing home activities. 
S/he may-or may not be trairied 
psycho-social and mediqal aspects of 
aging. Continuing professional educa- 
tion is usually required by the state. 
In some states, an administrator may 
"administer" more than one honfe. 

MElICAL DIRECTOR: a physician who is 
supposed to formulate and direct pol- 
icy for medical care in the nursing 
home. Medical directors are requir- • 
ed only^'n skilled nursing facilities. 
Fev/ facilities have full-time medical 
directors. 

SOCIAL WORKER: a person trained :o 
identify medically related social and 
emotional needs of residents and pro- 
vide services necessary to meet them. 
Full-time social workers are not re- 
^quired in nursing homes, although the 
"facility is required to provide soc- 
ial services. Often times an activ- 
ities director "doubles" as a "social 
worker." Most often a facility em- 
ploys a social worker on a consultant 
basis. 



DERMATOLOGIST: a physician specializ- 
ing in the diagnosis and treatment of 
diseases, defects and injuries of th^ 
skin. 

DIRECTOR OF f^URSING: a "registered nurse 
(RN)who oversees, the nursing department 
including nursing supervisors, licensed 
practical nurses, nurses aides, and 
orderlies. The director of nurses 
writes job descriptions, hires and fi- 
res members of the nursing staff, and 
writes and executes procedures and pol- 
icies for nursing practice. Consulta- 
tions with patient's families, physi- 
cians, com.nittaes, and community groups 
are important aspects of the job. The 
director of nurses is responsible for 
.quality and safety in patient care. 

LICENSED .PRACTICAL NURSE(LPN): a per- 
son who has completed 'one year in a 
school of nursing or vocational train- 
ing school. , LPNs are in charge of nurs- 
ing in the absen.ce of a registered nurse, 
LPNs often give medications and perform 
treatnents. They are licensed by the 
state in which they work. 



(continued on p. 31) 
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(continued from p,30) 



DESCRIPTION OF STAFF WHO MAY BE CONNECTED WITH A NURSING HOME 



NURSES AIDES/ORDERLY: a person who is 
responsible for 80-90% of the actual 
patient care, .An aide is often over- 
worked, poorly-trained, and under-pay- 
ed. 

DIETICIAN: an expert in planning men- 
us, regular. and special diets, and 
in establishing dietary procedures. 

OCCUPATIONAL THERAPIST: a person 
trained to conduct therapy to re- 
store the fine muscles of the hands 
and armb. » • 

OPHTHALMOLOGIST: A physician spec- 
ializing in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of diseases, defects and injuries 
of t}f\e eyev 

REALITY THERAPIST: a person trained 
to ^.elp re-orient the dis-oriented 
patient to time, 0ilace and person. 



REGISTERED NURSE (RN): a graduate nurse 
vyho has completed a minimum of two years 
of education at an accredited school of 
nursing.' RNs are Licensed by the state 
in which they work. _ ^ 

PHYSICAL THERAPIST: a person trained to 
retain or restore functioning in the 

r; ^gross muscles of the arms, legs, hands, 

^ ^"^feet, back and neck through movement ex- 
ercises or treatments, 

PODIATRIST: a physician specializing in 
the diagnosis and treatment of diseases, 
defects and injuries of the foot. 

RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR or 
RECREATIONAL THERAPIST: the person re- 
sponsible for developing, scheduling a^nd 
conducting a 'multif^cete^ program geared 
to meet the social and^'diversional needs 
of all residents. 

(from Second Annual Training for Vista 
Volunteers, 1980,pp,I-5,6. ) 




MINNIE OUIGLEY, STUDENT 

"...she can't hear and has a hard time seeing. Cormunication 
on this lesson was^ ' Trees ^ Drawing'." WARREN KOWALKA 
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, EXPECTING THE UNEXPECTEU: Traditional teacher trail ng does not prepare 
us tb work in the classroom as it ex^s'ts in the nursing home.'i* 



LYNN WHIPPLE: 
New teachers need to: . 

1. meet staff, 

2. acquaint 'themselves with the 
building, 

3. know where to find the students, 

4. know how to get the students 
to the classroom, 

5. know what to do if there is a 
fire, 

6. kpow what to do if there is a 
storm, :^ 

7. know what ^,o expect from the 
nursing home- staff, - 

8. know who their contact per- 
son is, 

9. know who to contact if a student 
is iisrupti,ig class, 

10. know who to contact if a health 
emergency comes up, 

11. know if they can use the P. A. 
to announce their class, 

12. know who cleans up floors and 
tables , 

13 know where to get refreshments, 

14. know who are diabetics, 

15. know what the students are allow- 
. ed to eat, 

16. know where they can store material 



SUE RIPPS: 

...class began with problems. A 
gentleman who didn't belong was in 
class or rather in the dininli room 
where we hold class. He was violent 
and incoherent. I had to find a 
nurse and ask her to Remove hini. H^S: 
upset a number of the s.tudents who \ 
had gathered for cla*ss. ' It took the 
nursing staff aboat 20 minutes to 
finally remove hrm from the room. 
' . .Oncef^'Class was started we proceed- 
ed very wel«l. We began with co-ordi- 
nation activities— eye to hand. We 
then moved on to exercise activities 
to music. This led to a number of 
the students dancing with me and my 
teaching partner. We continued class 
with a variety of different activities. 



Vfm WHIPPLE: 

...many aides view their jobs c[?>i 
jus't a job, they are young and, by and 
large, treat "patients" not people. 
The residents are usually given atten- 
tion only if they complain. The aides 
are very busy. 

They themselves r?*.rely yaTlie educa- 
tion and can't forsee how it can be 
important to an old nursing home res- 
ident. We need to do more in-servic-' 
ing with the nurses aides. Perhaps 
we need to include them in the class 
more. They can learn to see the ben- 
fits available to the resident who oe- 
comes involved in the classes. 



NOTES: 
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MARGE VANAUKER: ' ' * ' 

» 

...this week I lost a student at the Lutheran Home. I can't explain the feeling 
that came over rrie when I read that familiar name in the paper. One would think by 
now that I'd have become accustomed to the fact. In the course of my three years I 
have lost seven stu-ients, all in the convalescent home setting. Some have been eas- 
ier than^others.'because we haven't known each Sther as lonq,but this lady was a loy- 
al two-year sludent of mine--one that I looked to as a pillar of the class. She was 
a great contributor and '''always there". She was also active and happy to the day 
she died. ' . • . ^ 



WARREN KOWALKA- 

...I .was there more than 30 minutes early and was able to announce the beginning 
of class almost immediatly. Most of the students'v/ere quite ready by the time class 
started. Until that time I roamed the halls, talking to people and taking photographs. 
Class was held in the second floor dining room for a change because one of my students 
asked it.*^ We usuauy arejin the first floor dining room. It turns out that most of 
the students live on^ttre second floor and like it better up there. Th^y are more 
healthy which it probably the reason they are up there. Should I keep class up there 
for their convenience or have it on the firs£ floor to make them move around a little? 

Olive came again last week. Ever since the week after I visited her, she has come 
to class. I had photographs that I had taken— these attracted much attention. Helen 
didn't recognize herself. The rest liked them. Marie started to talk about the com- 
position of the photos." I cut her a- little short... but wished that I had made more 
of the discussion and let the class in on it. 



MARGE VANAUKER: 

I think education should fit the needs of the student. If the system demands that 
each student fit the "normal traditional classroom setting" then we won't last Inng 
in a convalescent home, for if each participant was "normal" s/he wouldn't be there 
in the first place. Running a typical classroom in a nursing home environment, as a 
teacher discovers immediately, is impractical if not impossible. 



NOTES: 



*A "photo release" form is necessary prioj to any taking of photographs or film in 
a nursing home. 



PAT MONTGOMERY: 

My recommendation is that a small media center(a good-s*ized closet.would suffice) 
be established in each center. and be staffed by one liSrarian-type person(even a vol- 
unteerjfor certain specified* hours on certain specified days. The amount of mater- 
ial available, free of charge, would provide ample arts and crafts materials; books, 
periodicals, and magazines used in the classes could be kept in the center and lent 
out during the open hours; audio-visual materials(film-strip machines, film projec- 
tors, tape recorders and cassette tapes)could also be kept for "library" use much 
ds they are in any hi§h school. 



LYNN WHIPPLE: 

Informal group meetings are not encouraged much in most nursing homes. If a 
teacher wants to encourage "school work" between class meetings, s/he needs to iden- 
tify the obstacles to such an idea; such as: ^ 

—no "spot" available, 
--supervision needed but not available, 
--students may need assistance with ma- 
terials or equipmejit, 
* --discouraging attitude by the staff. 
Once you know the obstacles you should ask, how can I overcome these? What is 
•the price to be paid? Is'it worth the effD<;t?^ Who will benefii?^ Who will help? 



SUE RIPPS: , , . . 

"•..my supervisor was -in-class today observing. This/se'emed to bother some people. 
They were less vocal, -less enthusiastic, andfpore withdrawn.,; Upon reflection, I 
guess this is really a normal* reaction when an outsider i§'^present. , Some' Students 
wanted to maloe»sure Lynn saw them do certain exercisdsior* games. to -show off their 
progress- All are very proud of tlieir accomplishments b 

NOTE ON PHYSICAL SET-UP: Students are seated 'in a .lafoe oval and Donna and I 
are. in the middle, each working vyith half, sometimes tocfether and sometimes not.- 
EacH week the students sit in the sane area of the oval-j-not a.lways.the same exact 
spot though. The record player is'situated at the end , of the .oval in'the same spot 
ea 
the 

going on. One table of three women 
way, but I think they really enjoy watching 



ch weekl Often Bob, who sits ;iext to the player, will restart it whQn it reache? " 
e end. Class is held in a din'ina room and there are pthers; present while cla'ss is 

" are .-.ajways tfTere. w^ill not join us in any 

atchfnq'the class.' / . • / 



NOTES: 



.^^T'S LOOK-AX. THE FINE PRINT . V .y 
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PART IV 



Examining The^ine Print; 
The Program 



HOW TO PROTECT YOUR INVESTMENT; MATURING BENEFITS: Five years ago, our 
original assumption was that we^ professional educators, had something 
to give to them, the older adult students. Education was thfe'gtft. We 
were doing the giving*, they would dc the getting. We had expected to . 
be able to develop a program, a conclusion. We thought we would be able 
to say, "there it is. We've^got it aow. We know what to do and how to 
do it." We were wrong. 

We hnow now that there is no closure to adult education. Program is 
not a noun, it is a verb. We do not worlc within a closed system, rather, 
we work within a -pvooess. It is a t>rcfcess of becoming, of learning^ 



change— foj all parties involved. We know now that education is the . 
process of people being together ; talking, sharing, learning, ^changinc. 

If you think you know the correct program — you are wrong. 'There is 
no "correct" program to be given to the'getting students. 



r 




PS' KNOWLEDGE GROWS, THE GOALS AND THE ACTORS CONTINUALLY CHANGE, SO MUST THE PROGRAM 
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Curriculum: Personal Investment Insures Quality 



COURSE OF STUDY: Conversation becomes education when those ralking focus 
their discussion on a topic and proceed to share their various levels of 
knowledge and insight, . .the curriculum is the topic; it provides the 
focus ♦ ' \ 

Our curriculum is based on the traditional high school curriculum. 
It offers a wide range of academics, requirement^ and electives and 
like traditional high school, it is life-stage related. As we apply 
the traditional high school , curriculum to our particular students and ^ 
their environments, it ends up* looking" quite different. ^-Perhaps our 
main difference is that each course, in the end, . is# designed by the 
particular teacher and the ^particular students involved that particular 
semester. . . • 



,|IUDI SCHNEIDER 

In that first year we discovered 
that the students themselves have needs.. 
The students began tp recognize their 
own needs, their need to know. They 
are the ones that know v/hat those needs 
are. And we, as the teachers, also be- 
gan to recognize these needs. W6 saw, 
for ex6tnl9fe, that even thpugh they^- 
wanted to graduate ^y needed English 
or American Government; maybe what we 
needed to do was to develop these cours- 
es to- meet the needs of these students. 
Not just with bigger printing or-*throw- 
ing away the text book but to respond 
to them as resource material. Certain- 
ly at their age they have more experi- 
ence than an average high school stu- 
dent. And we use their experiences to 
help develop a particular course. 

I. will tell you of two examples of 
ht}w students' needs give form to a class. 
Early in the development of the program 
we found that senior citizens met on 



their own t© read and study the Bible. 
From that interest we developed a course 
designed to study the literary aspects of 
the Bible. We accomplish 'two goals: one, 
to meet tne students' interestCand two, 
to begin education at the current level > 
of the learner. • ^ 

A second example is our Fine Arts 
classes which were originally craft class- 
es. We found that seniors are very craft 
oriented, they make crafts at home and in 
their centers, both to sell and as a hob- 
by. Again, we take the student^ from her/ 
his present level of interest and expose 
her/bim to new levels. Some place ^^lorg 
the line they begin to ask, "why doesn't 
my bleach bottle with flowers look like, 
my neighbors? Why doesn't mine balance? 
Why "isn't it as attractive as hers?" 
There came a, need to knovi moy»e than 
craftSy a need to know mo.'^e about colors, 
design and balance—the art basics. It 
is a need thii came from them,, ncrt us^. 



NOTES: 
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RECOmEmTIQfll 



PAT MONTGOMERY: 



It seems to me that this is the uUimatei in the teaching/learnintj situation: the 
teaoker adapts both personal style and technique to the exchange of infortnation in 
a given area(history, literature, math, etc.); the learner chooses and absorbs that 
which is of most value to her/himself. The protess continues, in this flexible, in- 
dividualized manner. The students'are invited to request nev/ classed. 



JUDI scweider: 

./•one tninq you learn in adult education is that adults will not tolerate author- 
i ta rian methods of instruc tion. Tney learn best bv p a rticip ation and that means not 



just actively participating in the class they are attending but that they also activ- 
ely participate -^n the selection of 'the classes that are offered to them'. Every year 
wherT we develop our curriculuAi we, have the current students respond to a questionnaire 
dssign^d to measure their interest and needs for the coming academic year. — 



WARREN KOWALKA. 

...we seem to have to deal with keeping in motion the minds of these people, in an 
ever expandina spirit for the quest for knowledge. 

...what they have to deal with is their changing physical conditions and cultural 
roles. , . 



I don't like lightning ^ 
It gives^me a funny feeli^» 
The high -winds come up 
Making you wonder 
.Jfhat will happen next. 
The air smells different^ 
When it 's going to rain. 
After the rain/ 
Everything smells clean. 

MARGARET LUZIER, STUDENT 



There is nothing more 
remarkable in the life • 
of Socrates than he found 
time in his old age to 
learn to dance and glay 
instruments and thought 
it time well spent, 

MONTAIGNE 



NOTES; 
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As teachers continuing to learn, we inust use uhat we learn as we teach. 

: ^ ^ ^ — 



MARGE VANAUKER: 

I feel the curriculum we are pro- 
viding in the nursing home settino 
offers the variety of subject matter 
that meets the requirements of get- 
ting a high school diploma v.'hils 
meeting most of the expectations of 
the; resident-students. For example, 
^many. of our subjects have been re- 
quested by the resident-students. 

AftBr^eTdi7Tg-0n~0e2^^ 

(Kuebler-Ross)I have come to the con- 
clusion that a course about coping 
with physical and mental change, ill- 
ness, £he environment in a nursing 
home,' faimily problems and family re- 
lationships, and death would be a 
valuable addition to our nursing home 
curriculum. 

The book dealt with the need that 
dying patients have to talk about 
facing the process of dying. One. ob- 
stacle was that family and most peop- 
le caring* for them avoided the sub- 
ject entirely, not realizing that 
this need existed. 

In my class I often have been used 
as a sounding board by students or 
even the class as a whole when one 
or all had some thing on their mind 
which involved one of these related 
problems. I've observed that other 
class members and I become the* only 
helpers, giving words of encourage- 
ment, providing useful bits of infor- 
mation to help speed up the solution 
of problems and to' make sugg^tions. 

= fcs, 



The people in our classes experience 
all the same problems we on the but- 
side do but they are unable to jump 
up out of their viheel chairs and immed- 
iately take cere of what it is that is 
bothering them. When a problem concern- 
ing responsibility at home, fa'mily ill- 
ness or other probleivis, financial prob- 
lems, loneliness, iiisecurity, provisions 
for theiy~own~futljre security ,~etc, , de- 
velop the residents are required to play 
a waiting game, depending on friends and * 
family to do the leg work and staff mem- 
bers to make the contacts by phone. Dur- 
ing this time of waiting, the problem 
grows in their mind and causes frustra-- 
tion plus shortened temper and patience. 

A course dealing with such things 
could show students how to deal best 
when such things arise and show them the* 
channels to follow to speed things along; 
It probably would also make the job of 
the n'.rses and activities directors a 
little easier if they were aware of what 
was dccuring in the private lives of the 
patients that may.be altering their be- 
havior. 

Our students, in my experience, do not 
want people to ignore their conditions. 
They would rather talk freely about it, 
answer questions regarding their mental 
and/or physical disabilities. and then 
proceed to establish a friendship on to- 
tal acceptance of each other as people: 
The handicapped have a much better grasp* 
on their conditions then we* They know 
it won't change by ignoring its presence. 



NOTES : 
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VOLUNTARY INVOLVEMENT: Why do individuals voluntarily become students 
and attend classes that offer little economic pay-off...? 



CAROL CRAVEN, AMERIC/^J HISTORY TEACHER- 

...we are given what I feel is a unique opportunity to e^iucate people for^he 
sole purpose of improving their minds and raising their intellectual level with- 
out having to worry if they can go out an'd make a livipg based on^what they have 
learned. - , , 



JUNE ELLSV^RTH, STUDENT: * /' - ^ 

l am a student in the'Senior Adult Education and I think I'am very fartunate to . 
have the opportunity. « ^ 

We have wonderful teachers who dp their-best to make^it interesting and informa-' 
tive. The classes stimulate interest and awareness in many things. Now wheji I'm 
reading the news4)aper, magazines, or whatever, I am alert to something that is per- 
taining to what we are^tudying for,-itrmay be -from^radio^or televisi^on^ Joo. So 
it makes ^t a matter ofmore interei;t to rne. Also I am ever on the "lookout" for ~ 
•certain articles to clip out and take to class. I did not have the chance to fin- 
ish higK school for diffen:nt reasons,, one being that my family lived on, a farm and 
there was no transportation provided except for elementary school, and though I lov- 
ed the country and farm and am glad I had the experience of living there, this was a 
disadvantage. * ^ ' ^ 

I never thought I would ever be able to obtain a high school diploma and though 
it is still quite a ways off I have jiopes that it will, in the not too distant future 
be mine. I have met many fine people who I am proud to call my friends, that I 
would not have had the pleasure to meet had it not been for Adult Education. 

I really feel, and appreciate, that I am privileged in all these things. 
P.S. My grandson was shocked when he discovered'! was a "dropout" just like him. 



NOTES: 
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COURSE DESCRIPTION: The curric^alum changes dontinually, adjusting to 
the teachers and the students, incorporating experience. Some courses 
are offered for a while then they seem to lose their appeal. They have 
fulfilled their purpose and they Are dropped. New courses are tried. 
Some work, some don't. Each depends on the individuals interacting and 
theur degree of interest. Some cours.es that ije, thought woul'd work, ,did 
not; we have tried: "Homemaking ' for Men and Women", "Bookkeeping" ,■ "Sur- 
viving Alone", "Interior Decorating", "Language Sampler".. They all 
'failed, -Below, is listed our curren^t curriculum: 



AGING IN AMERICA: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
GERONTOLOGY —The growing number of old- 
er people in this ^country has created 

/a new field of ^stiidy. Gerontology is 
"tjie study of the aging process and, ^ 
more than that, it Is a new outlook .on 

'later life\ This course takes a look at 
the history of aging and at some new 
ideas about aging successfully in Amer-' 
,ica today. , . , 

AMERICAN GdVERNMENT--There will be a 
.basic study of our'American pol.itical 
system, including the.BiVVof Rights, 
the thre.e b/anches of government and 
,the Constitution. , - 

AMERICAN HISTORY AND THE PRESIDENTS-- 
A studi^ of the personal and political 
lives of the 'presidents and their role 
in the' history of America. 

ART HISTORY/PAINTxNGr-Art of many lands ^ 
wi-lVbe -t|ie ejnphasis of the history 
sectibn t)f this course. We will study 
-the artist and bis/her ^contributions 
ta the wpr]d from countries as far 
reaching. as Japan to Afr^qa as .we,ll as ' 
' our own American artists-. Students will 
• complete art projects and visit xirea 
museums. • . 

BASIC MECHANICS/BASIC ELECtRONICS-- , 
-'Learn how to do minor repairs around the 
hom.e. Also-eovered will be automobile ' 
maintenance^ including tune-ups and small 
engine repair(lawnmowers, etc.). We will 
ieaj^n principles of elementary electron- 
ics through the construction of kits and 
the repair of small appliances. 

BIBLE AS LITERATURE— A study^ of the New 
Testament examines background history,^ 
•major typ^^s of 1 iterature- and major 
themes includirtg the Gospels and Letters 
to the Apostles. 



CERAMICS I--For students wTth no .previ-\ 
ous ceramic experience. Create your own 
greenware and hand-built techniques. We 
wjll learn gTazing skills and mold pour- 
ing as well . \- " • 

CERAMICS II--Ceramic experience is* re- 
quired as advanced glazing techniques 
and hand-built skills will be taught. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION— Consume- rights wi^ll- 
'serve as tbe focus here. Basic techiques 
for informed shopping and complaint fil- 
ing will; be addressed. 

CREATIVE WRITING— In this course, students 
will experiment- with a variety of- writing 
technique's and structures. Opportunities 
to-utilize writing techniques and struc- 
.tures and opportunities to utilize writ- 
ing skills include publication of a lit- 
erary journal . 

DANCING FOR E)(ERCISE I— Here is an oppor- 
tunity for fun and for getting in* better 
shape by learning to, dance. You will be 
taught approximately 40^basic square dance 
patterns along with the basic steps in the 
waltz, polka, fox-trot, and 2-step. 

SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS FOR AMATEURS— A class 
designed to provide all 'students with an 
opportunity to cover various scientific ^ 
concepts and fgllow up with experiments. 
The course will cover a wide range of 
'topics such as the study of living things, 
both'plants and animals, weather,, healt 
stars, and other science topics. • ^ 

FOODS— Coast to coast cooking— a look at 
American cooking from the New England 
states to California. Regional special- 
ties- with emphasis on historical or eth- 
nic backgrounds will be explored. As in 
the past, recipes will be chosen to suit 
the single person or small family. 
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(continued on p. 41) 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 



HEALTH CARE IN THE 'HOME--This class will 
cover simple nursing ski 1 Is at home, how 
to recognize ,i 11 ness and how to jriaintain 
good health and nutrition. Physical 
►changes that occur as a part of aging, 
daily health practices and safety pre- 
cautions wil/1 also be presented. 

HERITAGE CRAFTS— Explore the cultural 
backgrounds of a variety of craft skills. 
Recreate Mstdry through Colonial crafts 
like quilting and candle making. Learn 
basket weaving as^-the Indians taught -ys^ 
Other crafts include tole painting, hair- 
pin lace, pine cone art and printing. 

JEWELRY. DESIGN—A c.ourse specially design: 
ed for the novice craftsperson. Create • 
jewelry pieces through the design and ex- 
ecution skills of .enjamfeling, beading and 
coiling. ' ^ ;^ 

LAW AND THE SENlt)R CITIZt>J— This class* 
'deals w4th both the criminal and civil 
aspects' of the law. Will i.nclude methods 
for crime prevention and. a studyof the 
criminal justice systenf, legal prbced- . 
ures^ specif i call y concerning ^.senior cit- 
izens ( i . e . w 1 1 1 s " an d_ e state q u es ti on s , 
social security, consumer law, tax breaks 
forelde.7Ty, insurance) andmore.. 

LITERiJrTURE ANP THE MOVIES--'this course ' 
combines the study of- literature, its ' " 
authors and §tyle in combination with 
the visual aid of the; motion picture. 

MATH FOR--EVERYDAY USE--This cour^s6 dq-. ' 
velops .the fundamental principles and 
>^per^tions throiiglr a study of problems 
raTM by individuals in their daily 
lives. Units dealing with personal mon- 
ey records, commissions, saving and in- 
vesting, home expenses (checking utility 
bills, etc.)and sale items. 

METRICS/MATH— The course is designed to 
familiarize the student with the.increas- 
ed use of the metric system in America 
and application to everyday jse. 

MUSIC— Music for Seniors who either want 
to sing or play music, or for those who 
enjoy listening to music. The fundamen- 
tals of music theory will be explored 
and students will make their own music 
vocally or with Instruments. 



SEWING— For beginning, intermediate and ad- 
vanced sewing students. Individualized in- 
struction based on students' sewing skills 
from pattern alterations, construction of 
garments to tailoring. " - ' 

SOMETHING DIFFERENT— Each week a different^ 
aspect of human creative activities will 
be explored. Topics may include such di- 
verse subjects as opera, astrology, non- 
verbal communication and Chaucer. 

SWIMNASTICS I— Pool activities. wf1l inclucje 
water exerfcises, basic swimming and water 
safety. ' \ 

SWIMNASTICS II— Students need to have 
passed Swimnastics I. Water exercises and 
more advanced swimming activities are in- 
cluded. " . . ' * ' " 

TODAY'S HEALTH AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIBS- 
A discussion of recent changes, in the 
h,ealth care field will include such topics 
as rieW drugs and therapy, nutritional 
trends, medical advances, air/water poN 
lution^ It will help you design y.our own dail- 
y exercise pirogram to help you look,'-feel- 
and work better. Activities'*^ such as danc- 
i ng and -organi-zed- games w.iTJ/'b_e_. i ncl uded . 

TUTORING SKILLS— This class is designed to' 
provide seniors who are serving^ as tutor \ 
volunteers with beginning teaching skills 
and aquaint them with the learning needs 
of el'ejnentary and adolescent children. 

TYPING I— Beginning skills and techniques 
.will be introduced. Students^ with previ- 
ous training should enroll for the second 
semester .for advanced instruction. 

WEIGHT WATCHING--A weight reduction pro- 
gram that not only teaches one what to 
eat, but why ori^s^Jyiffis to food* Delicious 
meals and snacks that will not put on 
those extra pounds will be prepared and 
sampled. This weight reduction program 
helps you to lose weight through a prop- 
er eating and exercise program. 

ADAPTED COURSES FOR THE NURSING HOME: 
Life-Review, Creative Writing; Art/Crafts; ' 
Exercise; Geography; Yesterday, Today and 
Tomorrow. 



Instructional Methods, Techniques and Equipment; 
\ ^ How Tq QuAbiTY Education* 



METHOD: I,f curriculijm is the topic for discussion, then methpd is the 
procedure that best facilitates the sharing. For the method to b,e ap- 
propriate, it must be dynamic; it must develop from the situation... 



CAROLYN LAVOY: 

Our methods are traditional, but the 
^difference is in the way we utilize them. 
Our primary' method is to obtain partici- 
pation from and by the students. First, 
-they participate in the choice of what 
classes are available. Second, they 
choose what class(es) they want to take. 
Third, once class begins, they are in- 
volved in determining how they want to, 
address the content. TWs is o^ur pri-- 
mary method; the most impor^.ant method 
we use. 

Another method commonly used by us is 
to exhibit products generated from .class. 
We plan 'opportunist ies-'' for sueh^exh^ibi'- 
ttons. 'This allows the students lio' view 
thei/ own works^ 

Another method we use is the person- 
al 'touch. When we have a discussion we , 



* do -not lay op ,ib^fe~'genera■l~-quest-ion-,~and- 
*aski^l students to respond, but rather 
wastry to direct the question— us.ing t-lle 
'person's n^me^ "Mag^y, what do you think 
about this?", ''How do you feel, Helen?" 
Eye contact is essential to this person- 
^ a l\ touch method; 

Another method is to vary the speak- 
'ing voice, whether^it be through team 
teaching or by using recorded material 
or even a single teacher adjusting tone 



NOTES: 



periodically. 

A technique we do not use is text booLs. 
If you think of text books you usually 
think of assigned readings, written as- 
signments, recitation, evaluation! Thjs 
does not leave room for the individual 
.interests and differences in our stu- 
dents. Text books inhibit self-directed 
learning.. .They don't prevent it, and it,s 
not that we dori'.t. use?them, but as ? rule, 
we* avoid them,. We do have this'students 
keep notebooks to collect all the h and- 
'outs frcm the teachers. I think this pro-, 
vides something for the stu.dent to .own 
and hold on to. 



INTERVIEWER CrO A 17 YEAR OLD STUDENT 
0N THE STREETS OF TOLEDO) : "Do you , 
think that school is useful to*yo.u?" 

STUDENT: /'It would be much better if 
the ^ teachers were into their jobs.!' 



For man i's a creature without, any 
fixed age^ who has the faculty, of be- 
coming^ in a few seconds^ many years 
younger^ and who^ surrounded by the 
walls of time through which he has 
livedo floats within them but as 
though in a basin the surface level 
of which is constantly changing ^ so 
as to bring him into the range now 
of one epochs now of another. 

MARCEL PROUST 
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GEkONTOLOGICAL AWARENESS: Before any teacher can develop an ap'propri- 
ate method of procedure s/he must be aware of the general status of the 
students. ♦ . 



WHAT IT MEANS TO TEACH OLDER ADULTS 



(by Samuel E. Hand, Ed»D. From A Manual 
on Planning Educational Programs for • 
Older Adults , Hendricksori(Ed . ) ,pp» 111-113. ) 

First to compensate for less acute 

vision , the following implications seem 

apparent: . , 

!♦ Use good illumination* Older adults ^ 
must have not only better light, they " 
must have MORE light* Do not have audi- 
ence face the light* Never have a flick- 
« ering^ 1 ight. 

2* Arrange^ seating so that people are 
close^to the speaker and to 'the mater- 
ials usetiMn class* demonstrations. 

3* Arrange* equipment which will .enable 
the audience to see all parts of demon- 
strations^ easily and clearly. In addition: 

a. Have a neutral background. 

b. Use sharp* contrasts of color'. 

c. Use ^large charts, diagrams, 
and pictures. 

d. Use large, legible writing or 
printing. 

e. Remove everything from the- ^ 
. blackboard except those items 

which pertain to the subject 
under discussion. 

4. Make sure that all typewritten and 
duplicated materials for student use 
are done with pica type and double spac- 
ing. 



The loss of hearing efficiency also 
has some important implications for 
teachers, particularly for those who 
teach. older adults. Some of the more . 
readily apparent ones are the following: 

L Speak more slowly and distinctly as 
the age of the group advances. 

2. Stand^ still, or relatively so, so that 
those wha depend to some extent, conscious'' 
ly or unconsciously, on Tip 'reading will be 
aided in understanding what is being said. 

3. Unusual words unfamiliar nrames, num- 
bers, and the' like should be enunciated 
clearly and' then printed on the black- 
board. 

,4-. Study the faces of members of the 
group to see whether they are hearing. 

5. Use simple, well -chosen words that are 
clear and meaninaful; avoid the^use of' 
words that are lengthy and difficult to 
understand. - 

6. Use the blackboard freely; vision will 
supplement poor hearing. ' - - 

7. Talk directly to the group; don't turn 
aside or away from the grcjp while speak- 
ing, as this prevents those who depend to 
some extend on lip reading from 

(continued on p. 44) _ 
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SAMUEL HAND (continued from p. 43) 
understanding what is being said. , 

8. Be especially observant and elimi- 
nate inside or outside noises that 'tend 
to interfere with the hearing of the 
group. . 

9. Ques-tiOns directed to the teacher 
by members of the group should be re- 
peated for the benefit of the entire 
group before the questions are answered. 

10. Ask someone in the back of the room 
to call attentipn when any member of " 
the group cannot hear. 

We said earlier that adults, partic- 
ularly middle aged and older adults, 
have somewhat slower reaction time— 
that^their general physical tempo was 
slower and their limits of internal bo- 
dy adjustment to external 'conditions 
are narrower. What does this tell us. 
as teachers? It tells us several things, 
I think. 

1. Older adults must be permitted to^ 
choose their own work* tempo. They 



/ 

shoulcJ,be encouraged and stimulated, but 
not rushed. 

2. It tells us to be particularly atten- 
ti/e to the physical comfort of older a- 
dults; to maintain classroom; heat and 
ventilation within proper limits; and to 
arrange fpr use of the most suitable 

.furniture available. . 

3. We should arrange for an accessible 
meeting place for older adults, one which 
requires a minimum of stair climbing. 

4. Arrange the schedule of meetings in- 
sofar a$ possible to best suit the group. 

5. Maintain a pleasant social atmosphere 
in -the classroom., 

6. Do not hold meetings overtime. 

7. At the appropriate time we should 
emphasize the importance of their a- 
voiding envi-^onmental extremes and con- • 
tions of stress. \ 



NOTES: 



Age only matters when 

one is aging. 

Now that I have arrived 

at a great age^ 

I might Just as 

weU he twenty. 

PABLO PICASSO 



V/hen I was yoi^g I was 
amazed at FVut^ch 's 
statement that the elder 
Cato began at the age of 
eighty to- learn Greek. I am 
amazed no longer. Old age is 
ready to undertake tasks that" 
youth shirked because they 
would take too long. 

W.SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
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AN ATTITUDE OF ADJUSTMENT: in order to develop appropriate methods of 
instruction, a teacher needs to continually examine the methods they 
are using and be ready to adjust the, methodQlogy to better suit the 
^present situation... 



WARREN KOWACKA; 

Handicaps? The first thing to strike me as I work with the residents of the nurs- 
ing homes, is their inability to work with many of the materials that I might have 
considered using. Handicaps like: 

1 . Arthritis, 

2. Paralyzed sides due to strokes . 

3. Inability to see fine lines, 

4. Inability to manipulate sciss^ors, 
♦5. Lack of strength to roll out clayv 

6. Restricted movement from muscle and 
nerve disorders $ 

7. Inability to hear and follow in- ^ 
/struct ions. 

Many projects become discouraging for those students who are dealing with these dif- 
ficulties. , . - 

• 'The flow of projects cafne to painting and pretty much stayed there for my first 
sene^ter of teaching these students. Paintbrushes were found to be relatively easy 
for them' to work -with\ The bright paints are easy to see against the white paper. 
Styles flourished jwhen. given freedom. ■ *, ' 

The second material" Tve found to be encouraging is pastel chalks. The colors ^ 
•are s.tron5,*pass onto th&-paper e.asily and are workable. Crayons don^t.pass onto 
the paper easily enough, but v/a^rant further investigation. One student couldn^t 
see the crayon marks that she made, but that wouldn*t be true for all the students. 
Markers would seem to have potential— they leave strong marks. 

Materials That Might Cause Problems 

1. Scissors— stroke students are often half paralyzed. 

2. CI ay-^i^somewhat„dif±icuJJ:_ to work because of jin ab- 
sence of strength. 

3. Beads and other small objects— fine motor coordina- 
tion is generally reduced in arthritic fingers. 



NOTES: 
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SUE RIPPS: 

WEEK II— Class proceeded as , usual. We began class by working witji flags(pair1t 
"Sticks with crepe paper pasted on). Using flags we do arm exe/cises to music. This 
is a good opener for class. Next follows basic warm-up exercises; neck, facial, 
shoulder, arm, leg, ankle, knee, etc. Sometimes this is accomplished by doing a 
"Simon Sez" game. Games were played to work with eye-hand coordination, kicking co- 
ordination and as a means of demonstrative competitiveness. Dancing v/as done with 
students as time allowed. In the last 15 minutes of class I took five students a- 
side to ask some questions. Those that could write, wrote their ansv/ers. These 
questions were: 1. What do you like best about class? 

2.. Why do you come to class? 

3. How would you change class?* 

4. Are th^re any activities that you wo,uld like us to do? 

5. Do you like having tea after class? 

6. Would you feel badly if the class were cancelled? 

Thel^* responses wpi e surprising. I would recommend this technique to all teachers. 
And I would encourage involving the other students too, by asking them to respond 
verbally as you write or record their answers. 



*I would imagine 
If a kite had feelings. 

It would be very sad - 

}/hen it crashed to the ground. 

But when it was soaring. 
It would he very happy! 

LEWIS FRANKHOUSE, 
STUDENT 



is day by ^day thc^t we go 
forward; today we are as we 
were ijesterday and tomorrow 
we shall be like oicrselves 
today. So we go on without 
being aware of it, and this 
is one of the miracles of 
Providence that I so love. 

MME.DE SEVIGNY 
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TEAM TEACHING AND .TEA'CHER AIDES: Although expense is a prime concern, . 
(Jpiibling-ap of teachers in the classroom is an effective 'metr^iodi^ . . 



LYNN WHIPPLE: . ^ 

Team teaching developed because many of our student-s require at least individualiz- 
ed* attention, if not instruction. We utilize teacJfer aides irt'the nursing homes as 
much as possible. They lend a hand^ with many of the managerial tasks required of the 
"teachers wher^ teaching in a nursing-home. The aides are utiVized^. in many different / 
ways according to the teacher they are assigned to, for example they caaf * 



1. Bring students'to class, 

2. Assist the teacher with class pro-, 
cedure — • ' ' * 

--Reinforce instructions on a • 
. one to one basts, 

» — Pass out class , material , \ 

—Assist student wi^h flfianjual 
.,sktlls(writing, drawing,^ - 
"cutting, 'turning pages, etc.,)v 

— Give posttive encouragement 
'and reinforcement to studefrts, 

—Set-up and run audio-video' 
equipment(movie projector, 
film strip machine, tape re- 
corder, etc.). 



3. Prepare sections of the class mater- 
ial for the teacher^ , • • \ 

A. Correct class 'work or quizzes-, r 

5. Serve a,s a' group leader *for sma'll 
qroufj discussions or- projects, 

b.- Get nursing assi^stanoe jf needed 
duV'ing class, " ^ ' ' ' 

'7. " Assistr'with preparing and distrib- 
utina Yefireshmepts during break, . 

a. -Visit'the students who are unable 
to attend jclass that session and give 
them qlass materials if desired. 

'9. Return students to their ropms after 
class is dismissed. 



WARREN KOLWALKA: 

In my art class we have two different teachers with different personalities, and 
I would say, with different goals. One of us is a crafts teacher, one of us is an 
artist- One is more bubbly, "one is more dry. One discusses well, one reinforces well 
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ROLE OF STUDENT; Being a student is a 4^ew role for many, of the individu- 
als vho- choose to get involved with the classes. .For tw'enty hours a Veek,, 
they are* patients and then ,^,uddenly , they enter a lunch room that- for two 
Hours is a classroom and' they are studente and a teacher is' encouraging 
. them to think and to express thepiselves; a role quite unlike th-e one, that 
fills their days... ' * ' ^ • * -J 



JOHN- MURRAY: * 

We do .hava discipline problems. There are no spit-balls, of course, but we run in- 
. 'to students who refuse to cooperate. They may be reluctant to grant ^authority to a 
younger 'person', they may be seeking attention or attemptina to exert "their will. What- 
ever their reaso'n .might be, we must remain aware that we are dealing with peop.le who 
aVe^-older than ourselve§, not with children. And this points up an interesting' differ-^* 
*'enceT)etween ourselves and "traditional" high school teachers As. the teacher of young 

people ages, the gap betv/een him/herself and the students widens, since the students 
'always stay the same ^ge. In our case, each yean brings us closer to the ages of our 
. students, naY'rowina the gap between*'us and allowing us to grow in our appreciation of 
where o^f- students are in their life cycle. - ^ • ' ' 




BESSIE' SMITH, STUDENT 



" a two week drawing — lines the -first week^ texture the next. 

I can te^ll them what to doy but they usually want to get through 
my directions quickly ^ or don^t understand them totally thus 
• -their own interpretation." WARREN KOWALKA 
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Personalized methods help the individual ease into the role of learner.. 



MARGE VANAUKER: 


HOW I PERSONALIZE MY METHODS 




1 

/ 


that win make the lesson easier to grasp^ 




2. 


I give examples—from my own experience if possible* 




3, 


I praise— "good point", "that suggests another thought", 
etc, to V keep more ideas coming. 




4, 


I keep in miad specific questions, for students tend ' 
to generalize or talk in summations • 




5, 


I allow time for socializing, chatting, learning 
the news prior to starting the lesson, for often 
that gives me a lead that will help in that day's 
' lesson or one_in the future • 


• 


6, 


I encourage and I read their work aloud to the rest 
of 'the class (sometimes to other classes)* 




7. 


I comment on and compliment the student's abilities, 
talents, ideas, appearance, humor, etc* 




8. 


I play up their place in h-i story— their jobs, family, 
unique childhood— in other words I get to know ea\.h 
one so I can refer from time to time'to a certain 
event they've experienced* 




9. 


I personalize my teaching in order to find best how 
to help each student identify with the lesson* 





To be seventy years young ^ 
is sometimes far more 
cheerful and hopeful 
than to be forty years old. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOIK.0 
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APPROPRIATE METHODS: To critically examine the appropriateness of our 
methods of instruction with older adults, we can begin by comparing €hem 
to Kenneth Okun's table presented below. With this table Okun establish- 
es a checklist of elements which neeu to be present to insure that the 
process of learning occurs with older students and their teacher. Keep 
in mind, however, that Okun built his table from "laboratory experiments'* 
and that even if a teacher accomplishes all of the implications to their 
maximum level of perfection, but does not exhibit personal interest and 
compassion, i.e. if they are not themselves^ as well as some super-profes- 
sional instructor, they may not be insuring quality education.^ 



INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF LABORATORY EXPERIMENTAL GEROPSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH* 



Instructional 
Variable ■ 



Implications 



Rate of Presenta- 
tion of Information 



Organization of 
Information 



Mode of 

Presenting 

Information 



1. Present new information at a fairly slow rate 

2. Let adult learner proceed at a fairly slow rate 

3. Provide adult learner with ample time to respond 
to questions 

4. Present a limited amount of material in any single 
presentation to prevent swamping effects 

5. Present new information in a, highly organized fashion^* 

'6. Use section headings, handouts, summaries, etc, so 
. that adult learner can get a, "handle" on materi-al 

7. If memory proce'ss^es are taxed in a learning project, ' 
encojrage adult learner to use retrieval plans 

8. Avoid introduction of irrelevant information ^t\ 
order to prevent confusion ' 

9. If visual dispfays are used, employ simple stimulus 
configurations 

10. Use auditory mode of presentation when* presenting 
discrete bits of infor^nation to be used iimiediately 

11. Use visual mode when presenting textual materials 

to capitalize on opportunity for review during rea'ding 

12: Utilize models to facilitate strategy development 



(continiaed on p. Si) 
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KENNETH 'OKUN (continued from p. 50) ... 

INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF LABORATORY EXPERIMENTAL GEROPSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 



Instructional 
Variable 



Imp! ications 



Covert 

Strategies C, 



Meaningfulness* 
of Material 



Degree of 
Learning f 



Introduction ' 
of New Material 



13. Encourage adult learner to generate her/his own mediators 

14. Supply adult learner with mediators when necessary 

15. With concrete material, imagery mediators are superior 
,to verbal mediators and interacting images better than 
conjunctive images 

16. Whenever feasible, train adult learner in* use of " 
mnemonic devices 

17. Encourage adult learner to generate covert monitoring 
verbalizations and provide training v/hen necessary 

18. Present information which is meaningful to adult learner 

19. Assess cognitive structure of adult learner to insure 
that material is introduced at appropriate level 

20. Use examples, illustrations^ etc., which are concrete 

21. Provide ample opportunity for adult learner too over 
learn material before moving on to new matev^al 

22. Remove time constraints from instructional and 
evaluation "process 

23. As initial step in learnin*?, identify and eliminate 
inappropriate responses which may "compete" with 
appropriate response 

24. Organize instructional units so that potentially 
interfering materials are spaced far away from each 
other 

25. Stress difference between concepts before similarities 

26. Make instructional sequence para-llel hierarchy of 
knowledge in any given area 

27. Instructiona.1 procedures should be premised on know- 
ledge of conditions required for a type of learning . 
based on task analysis 

28. Introduce a variety ^of techniques- for solving problems 



(continued on p. 52) 
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KENNETH-OKUN (continued 


from 


p. 51) 


' INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF LABORATORY EXPERIMENTAL GEROPSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


■ Instructional 
Variable 




IiudI i cati ons 


Ty'ansf er 
Effects 


29. 
30. 


Take advantage of experience the adult learner possesses 
Relate new information to v;hat adult learnjfr already knov/s 




31. 


Develop learning sets which maximize oppoMunity for 
nn^itivp transfer effects fi p * Iparnina So Iparn effects) 


Feedback 
Effpcts 


32. 


Provide verbal feedback concerning correctness of 
rp^nnn^p^ a'ff'pr parh rnmnnnpnf' nf fa^k i^ cnmnlptpd 


m 


3J. 


Do* not assume that initially poor performance on a 

novo! 1*^0111111 OY ^ack tc "inHi^a^i \/o o*? 1 riw 3 "i i Hp 


Climate 


34. 


Establish a supportive climate 




35. 


Engage adult learner in information-oriented, col- 
laborative evaluation 




36. 


Encourage adult learner to tak^ educated guesses 




IVA ALLMAN, STUDENT 

^\..she has selectively^ shaded the, matted photo and part of the 
coffee pot giving them stronger graphicy^mvortance ^ • while * 
leaving the rest in simple line sketch. " 

WARREN KOWALKA * 
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MAXIMUM LEARNING CLIMATE: A climate for learning is created by the merg- 
ing of the physical environment with the teacher's attitudes, methods 
and materials along with the student's willingness and ability to re- 
spond* Below you will find a checklist which we believe indicates the 
components needed to create a maximum learning environment . Try the 
self-administering checklist and see if it is a useful tool for check- 
ing your performance in the classroom. 



A TEACHER CHECKLIST 



by CAROLYN LAVOY 



Rating Scale: O(absent); U 1ow(indicates basic awareness); 2; 2> moderate(inclicates 

professional understanding); 4; 5, high(indicates practical application), 



Physical Environment 
A. ^Set-Up 
1 



B. 



Is the furniture arranged to facilitate 
two-way communication? 



Can everyone see you? 

Can everyone hear what is being said? 



1. 

2. 
3. 



Is the room the right size for the 
nee'ds. of the class? 

Is there enougfi^room for the wheel- 
chairs. to fit.,comfortab1y in place? 



0- 



2. 
3. 

4. Are the chairs in* the room comfdrtable? 0 
Size 



Is there room for you to get around q_ 
to everyone? 

Audio-VisLl^l Capabilities 

!• Can you darken the room for use q„ 
of A-V equipment? 

2. 'Are there enough electrical outlets q_ 
in, the room accessible to your needs.? 

3. , Is the sound reproduction clear?. 0- 

Background Noise 

..1. When you. 5hut your classroom door 
^ can you ^eliminate the noise coming 0- 
from other rotms and the halls? 

2. Can the PA system be turned off or 
down in the classroom? 

E. . Traffic 

1. Is the classroom free of traffic 
distractions? 

2. Is the walk-through traffic necessary? 0- 



-3- 
-3- 



-2 ^3 4 5 



-2 ^3 4 5 



-2 ^3 4- — 5 



-2 ^3 4 5 

-2 ^3-^ 4 5 



-2 ^3 4 5 

-2 ^3 4 5 

-2 3 4^ — 5 ' 

-2 ^3 4 5 
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CAROLYN LAVOY (continued from p,53) ' 

' A TEACHER CHECKLIST 




3. 


Is the 'staff respectful of the . 


0 


— 1 — t — 


-3 


-4- 


— 5 








class as it is meeting? 














Temperature and. Room Conditions 




> 














Are you comfortable? 


0— 


— 1 2 


-3 


-4- 


— 5 






2. 


Are the students comfortable?* 


0— 


— 1 2— 


-3 


-4- 


— 5 




3. 


Is there enough light in the room, 


0 


1 £ 


J ■- 


n 

— H 


0 








both natural and artificial? 












II i Psychological Environment' 














A. 


Mutual Trust and Respect 
















1- 


Do yoG" use student's names when you 


0— 


— 1 2 — 


-3 


-4- 


5 - . 








call on them -and when you answer? 












• 






Do you call the students by their . 


0— 


— 1 2 — 


-3 


-4- 


5 








first name? 














3, 


Do you listen carefully to their 


















contribution and care about, what 


0— 


— 1 2^ — 


-3 


-4- 


5 








they are saying? 














* 




Do you make tfcreir contribution 


0 — 


1 i. 


6 




C 








sound important? 














5/ 


Do you use the student as a resource? 


0— 


— 1 2 — 


-3 — 


-4- 


5 




D 
D« 


Presence of Activity : 










- 






1- 


Is there active participation in 


0— 


— 1 2 — 


-3 — 




— ^ 








the classroom? . 
















2, 


Is more than one teaching, technique 


0— 


— 1 2 — 


—3 — ^ 


-4- 


— 5 


• 






used at a time to create a "live" class? 
















3. 


Is your voice enthusiastic and 


0— 


— 1 2— 


-3— 




> 

5 


• 






interesting? 














C. 


Supporti veness 






• 












Are you creating a safe environment 


















for chance taking through positive 


u 


1 L 






K 








responses to the students? 
















2, 


Are you helping to make the students 


0— 


— 1 2 — 


-3 — 


-4- 










feel secure? 
















3, 


Are you. not making judgements about 


0— 


— 1 2— 


—3 — 


-4- 


5 ' 








their responses? 
















4- 


Are you recapping their responses 


















making what they say important and 


0— 


— 1 2— 


—3 — 


-4- 


5 








meaningful? 
















5, 


Are you trying to include everyone 


0— 


—\ 2— 


—3 — 


-4- 


5 








in some manner? 
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CAROLYN LAVOY (continued from p. 54) 

A TEACHER CHECKLIST 



Collaborative Effort ^ 

!• Do you encourage student' interactionV 

^-2, Do you give self-checking quizzes? 

" , * 3, Do you structure yojyr discussion 

to, strengthen the student's self-image? 

IH\Teacher Technique: Using a Variety of Methods - 

*A. Is lecture the 'only way you get new know- 
ledge to the student.s? 



0- 
0- 



B. 

,c. 

E. 



G. 
H. 



J. 
K. 
L. 



N. 
0. 

P. 



Do you use discussion to get> active 
participation going? 

Are work-sheets and "written material 
used as means of reinforcement? 

Do you make the tests and quizzes 
non-threatening to the students? 

Can you use a variety of activities • 
simultaneously? , ' , 

Do you' use small groups for better 
communication? 

Is individualized learning a tool you use? 

Do you use A-V equipment (films, record- 
ings, f.ilmstrips, slide's, etc.jto pre- 
sent new material? 

Are you comfortable sharing yOur own 
experiences with the class?-' 

Is contract learning ever used? 

Is programmed learning ever used? 

Is listening to the students as imporr 
tant to you as what you have to teach? 

Are you comfortable when you have 
physical contact with the students? 

Do^you touch the students? 

Is the volume, and speed of your voice 
effective' for your presentation? 

Can you deal with surprises in the 
classroom—are you flexible? , 



0- 
0- 



0- 

0- 



0- 
0- 
0- 



-2 ^3 4- 

-2 ^3 4- 



-2-T— 3- 



-3- 



-3- 



-2 ^3 4- 

-2 ^3 4- 



-2 ^3 4—5 

-2 3 4 5 



-2 ^3 4 5 

^ ^3 0^ 5 

-2 ^3 4 5 
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APPROPRIATE METHODS: ^What to remember, what to forget, 



BILL MCDERMOTT, TEACHER:.. 

• • remember when we 
were in school, , • " 

There exists a tech- , 
nique i\n education which 
is used and accepted al- 
most universally, however, 
the. appropriateness of 
this technique, when. work- 
ing with older adults, 
lessons and therefore its 
.use must' be questioned. . 

The technique that I 
refer to involves the mem- 
ory we all carry with us,' 
in our consciousness, of 
what school was like for 
us and th6 subsecjuent use 
of this memory, as teach- 
ers, to guide our perfor- 
mance. 

The -appropriateness 
of this^ technique falters 
because school for the 
older student is not like 
it was for us. 



JUDI SCHNEIDER: 

■'One concern we need to pay attention' to is that in 
our college method courses we are prepared to enter a 
classroom, to act in a certain way, and to motivate 
,,our students,. This does not always work with adults, 
especially those in a nursing home. The teacher has 
to be aware that four'out of the class of fifteen are 
somewhat ..deaf This fact requires different approach 
es. Everything you are staying has to also be written 
down so the student can read 'the instructions as you 
are giving them. You may have another student whose 
reading-ability is failing. And so, as a facilitator 
roaming about the room, the teacher may need to indi- 
vidualize her/his instruction to almost every student 
With this process of education the student becomes as 
important as tHe product. 



SUE^RIPPS: 

....the same basic exercises -and activities as the 
previous week. My majn objective for this' class was 
a sorting out of students.. Noting which ones are 
leaders, followers, complainers, .etc. I tried to 
learn how best to approach the class as a whole, to 
make the class as a whole a success.' I try to dis- 
cover, now that I'm writing this, what I mean by a 
swc?c?ess" progress of student, etc.? How'can I meas- 
ure that?' 
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SMALL GROUPS: The process of people ~ learning together in a group can 
sometimes be enhanced by breaking the larger group into smaller units. 
This arrangement allows and entourages closer personal interaction among 
the students without reliance upon the teacher's facilitation ♦ 



RECQMMEMDATIOM 

tom-hickey: 

I would suggest that efforts be made to divide students into small groups as you 
work with them in the classroom, rather than having a s'ngle presentation for the en- 
tire group*^ For example, -if they come in with some homework they^ could report indi- 
vidually and then divide into small groups for working on a similar task with a dif- , 
ferent application so that they learn the general objective, that you are trying to 
get across. This would enable the instructprs to move from one group to another* 



AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND INSTRUCTION OF OLDER ADULTS: Considering the 
normal* sensory loss/ as well as other common conditions found among 
nursing home residents, the use of audio-video equipment is strongly en- 
'couraged^ 



EASY AUDIOVISUALS-AND ]^0W TO USE THEM* 



You don^t need to have expensive, 
complicated equipment i'n order to enjoy 
the benefits of audiovisual teaching 
techniques. And the benefits of "see- 
and-hear" ways of holding student at- 
tention are many. Research has shown 
that students learn faster when audio- 
visual materials are used, and that 
their retention of the facts may in- 
crease as .much as twenty percent. Stu- 
dents who dislike reading or tend to 
have a short attention span are more 
likely to become involved and interest- 
ed when you use even such simple AV 



devices as charts, slides, maps, flannel 
boards, pictures, diagrams, cameras, tape 
cassettes. This is even more likely to 
happen if you let them become part of the 
teaching/learning activity— let them help 
prepja^e, the materials, track down pic- 
tures, maps, charts, clippings, operate 
the equipment. 

It is exciting to contemplate using 
computer-assisted instruction and video- 
tape equipment— but chances are your 
school does not own these sophisticated 
devices. The question to ask yourself 
is: Am I making the best use of the 



(continued on p. 58) 
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(continued from p«57) 



EASY AUDIOVISUALS-AND HOW TO USE THEM 



audiovisual equipment my school has, or 
do I make enough use of my own visuaV 
aids? 

OVERHEAD PROJECTORS: 
EASY, VERSATILE, ADAPTABLE 

" 11 yoti> don't make frequent use of 
your school 's overhead projectors , you 
are depriving your adult students of a 
highly creative teaching tool. It is 
probably the most versatile and easy- 
to-use of all technical teaching equip- 
ment. Here are some reasons why: 
It is easy to operate so that 
your students can run it, and » 
so become involved. You sim- 
ply plug it in, push a button, 
and. it's running/ 

You and your students can make '\ 
' your own transparencies by a 
process' involving an office 
photo-copy machine. You just* • 
run a sheet of transparency pa- 
per and the material *to be re- 
produced through the machine. 
You can also make transparencies 
on your school's standard spirit 
duplicator. Prepare duplimaster 
In the usual way, run it with a 
matte acetate sbeet through the . 
duplicator, and spray with a 
clear plastic to set the ink. 

Even simpler— you can make trans- 
parencies on the 'projector as you 
talk, just place a sheet-of clear 
acetate on the projector's stage, 
and write 6n it wtth a grease pencil 

It can keep your. teaching materials 
* up-to-dafe by lisinq Pictures and 



text in books* magazines, newspapers, hand- 
books and folaers. Textbooks and even 
workbooks tend to become outdated in this 
rapidly changing world. But you can ex- 
pose the entire class to' the latest print- 
ed information via the overhead projector 
and your up-to-the-minute transparencies. 

Overhead projectors can be used to 
make adult testing more .palatable. It is a 
^/complete switch from the written tests 
they dread: . * 

*SOME''TESTING TRICKS— 
VIA OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 

Shorthand teachers use transparencies 
fqr testing by listing symbols in one col- 
umn, meanings in another. Either column 
can be covered up while the students take 
the test. By uncovering the hidden list, 
the answers are immediately available. 

2. ABE teachers project pictures of sim- 
ple, everyday objects arvd have their stu- 
dents write down the name of each object. 

3. Geography teachers can project a sim- 
.ple outline of a map, then, point to vari- 
ous areas and ask students to. write down 
the name of the rlver^ mountain' range .or 
city in^ that. area. 

4. Quick, informal tests or quizzes can- 
be projected for written or oral questions 
in any subject. Correct answers can then 

-be projected. This enables the student 
to check their answers immediately, and 
know right away whether they were correct. 
The time-consuming task of writing answejs 
one-by-one on the board is thus eliminated. 
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RECOMMENPATinri 

PAT MONTGOMERY: 



I would suggest the use of outside resource people who may prove eager to sljare 
their, area of interest with the students if asked~~1oca1 school teachers, judges, 
^postmen and women, pharmacists, entrepreneurs, philanthropists, librarians, guitar-^ 
ists, craftsmen and women— whomeverl This would undoubtedly provide an education- 
al opportunity both ways to assure community understanding of senior citizen's sit- 
uations and free exchange of ideas with those currently minding the store, so to 
speak* • Many 'people feel honored when requested to appear and share with a class. 



SUE RIPPS: 

The students let you know what 
they l^ke and what they don't like 
and if the majority^ decide that 
they don't like the method I am , 
using to get across a particular 
point, I as a teacher had better 
find a more agreeable method of 
delivery. 



Intelligence^ and reflection^ 
and judgement y reside in old 
menj and if there had been 
none of them^^no states 
could exist at all, 

CICERO 



I will never be an old man. To me, old age is always fifteen years older than I. 

BERNARD BARUCH 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES: The method of using educational objectives to 
guide the process of education is appropriate if the objectives are 
written by the person oz persons who will be affected by their applica- 
tion. . . 



CARL ROGERS: 

(continued from "Beyond the 
Watershed") 

• I was fascinated by the way in 
which one man facing this problem 
dealt with, the college requirement 
that he write "behavtora> objectives" 
for his student's, a task that he 
found philosophically abhorrent • 
Instead of complying, he wrote "A 
Set* of Behavioral Objectives By and 
for Dave Morris "(in .other words, for 
himself)* Very briefly, they'were 
(he spelled them out much more fully) • 

L "I- have to give the learners - 
access to me as a^ person , . . 

2. "I have to be as ready as. I 
can to suggest(all kinds of)experienc- 
es that they, might not otherwise have 
thought of, thereby increasing the 
options open to them*** 

3* "I, have to respect each learn- 
er*s"^autonomy and freedom.?. 

4. "I have to(try to)... have the 
courage to give each learner honest 
feedback as straight as possible." 

Dave Morris still has his posi- 
tion, even though he did not write out 
behavioral objectives for his students. 



MARGE -VANAUKER: 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES for 
"LIFE. REVIEW, CREATIVE WRITING": 

, We are trying a new method in creative 
writing this year. In the past the word 
writing has scared some students away. 
This year we are calling it Life Review * 
The student is ^lus put in a situation of 
reminiscence*- I am the writer, they tell 
me and I write* The students are respond- 
ing very well, I use a great deal of A-V 
presentation in my class. The more see- 
ing, feeling, touching, smelling, I can 
provide the more life review triggered. 
I share their work with other classes that' 
I teach. My working objectives are: - 

1. Let's view our world more creativ- 
ely using the senses. 

2- Let's develop a means of expressing 
observations either vocally or on paper. 

• 3. Let's realize that what we have ex- 
perienced in life is worth sharing. 

4. Let's instill confidence in expres- 
sing ourselves. o 

5. Let's keep the mind stimulated and^ 
productive. ^ - , » 

6. Let's provide a sense of accomp- 
lishment with publication of LE JOURNAL . 



(continued on p. 61) 
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MARGE^ VANAUKER: (continued from p,60) 

7. Let's provide an opportunity to work together--conaborate— vnth fellow stu- 
dents on common goals, 

8. Let's be able to relate ideas and thoughts in a logical sequence. 

9. Let's provide an enjoyable means of self-expression that wi.l allow ea.:h of 
us to anticipate and participate on a weekly basis. 



PECOmPATiPN 



PAT MONTCtOMERY: 

The latitude graated to teachers in the area of methods assures that these will 
vary from instructor to instructor and fit the student/teacher as individually as 
possible, A perusal of the methods now employed suggests that the imagination of 
the teacher is and needs, to be the sole limiting crittrion for which iTiethod is em- 
ployed. It appears that teachers are encouraged to utilize a wide variety of meth- 
ods. It is encouraging to note that personal contact and humane interaction between 
students arid staff members is valued above the more traditional approaches of "psych- 
ological distance" between student and staff, adherence to a prescribed course of 
studies replete with textbooks and standardized('perish the thought)"one-size-fits- 
all" lesson plan approach. 




MABEL HERSHEY, STUDENT 
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BEYOND THE CLASSROOM: Learning does not end when class dismisses- 
are manv opportunities in a nursing home resident's daily life for 



There 

are many opportunities in a nursing home resiaencs aaixy xire ror self- 
directed learning- We have begun to encourage the use of these oppor- 
tunities for independent learning--* 



TOM SCHOW: 

My major goal for my music class- 
es in thenursing homes is not to get 
across the musical language, but rath- 
er to train the students to .appr'eciate 
music, so they understand more. of what 



they hear when they listen to music 
But the span between weeks(classes)is 
too long, so what I am doing is devel- 
oping a library of tapes- I am crea- 
ting individual modules of particular 
styles of music—Rag Time, Barber Shop, 
early Jazz, etc- I make the tapes as 
if it were a radio show- I play a tune 
or two and then I talk a&out it- I 
play these tapes in my class. We lis-' 
ten to them together and then I ask 
questions- There are usually three or 
four major points I wish to make- In 
addifion to the tapes I perform on the 
piano and .we discuss the history of the 
time period and the musical style- The 
tapes remain with the students through 
the week at the home, so they may list- 
en to them when they have time and in- 
terest- I^'find retentioh^is mitj^.high-^ 
er the following class meeting- 



SUE RIPPS: 

...I think the residents feel uncom- 
fortable organizing activities. First 

^of all, they have to get perrnission to 
use the room- However, in Exercise class 
this semester we have a plan to identify 
someone within the class who has the . 
right to say, "let's get together and do 
exercises in half an hour.--". 

We plan to leave some of our regular 
equipment from the class at the center- 
We have now found a member of the class, 

"who all seem to get -along with, to be / 
the facilitator- He plans to get the 
members of the class together once a week 
on Thursday afternoons- They will then 
exercise on their own with a different, 
individual leading the grbup each weekr- 

One reason that we do this is because 
we hear from the students that they feel 
"so go(Jd" after our class- They know 
that if they do their "homework" they 
will feel better- It is difficult to 
get these independent meetings going- 

^when we are'only there once a week,, so - 
we are proceeding with patience and an 
understanding' of the staff's duties- 
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BEYOND THE CLASSROOM. 



TOM hickey: 

# 

I would reconniend a .greater use of 
non-classroom time(e.g., i-n activities 
like watching television, listening to 
the radio, and participating in infor- 
mal discussion), in order^to promote 
mental stimulation on a continuing ba- 
sis. It would be possible, for exam- 
ple, to apply various learning objec- 
tives each weel<:-to some current activ- 
ity in which students could participate 
at their own leisure. -In th'3 material 
you present to the state, you could .in- 
dicate examples of act i,vi ties which ilr 
lustrate J:he potential of such learning 
experiences outside the classroopi. 
Just as it is an important goal in. the, 
^education of children to promote inde->! 
pendent thinking and inquisitiveness on 
an ongoing basis, so it should be in 
"your program. Some non-classroom time 
then,, could be spent in working through 
various course objectives to the best 
of each student's abilities. Let me 
provide some examples: 

— Gerontology Course : In dealing 
with the course objective of stereo- 
types and myths about aging, students 
could be encouraged to search T.V.pro- 
grams> magazine "advertising, and other 
media for examples of such stereotypes. 

— History : Historical events could - 
be, presented through short readings and/ 
or audio tapes, followed by a 'list of 
open-ended questions for people to work 
on and digest between classes. 



— Music and Art History : Once again, 
students could listen to' contemporary 
music on the radio or T.V. or look at 
art reproductions, and then respond to 
open-ended questions about such things 
as, what does the mood of ,the;^etting 
or tone of njusic do for a particular 
television program, for example. 

-- Health and Fitness :. Self-studies 
and time diaries ' of what they do and eat 
in the course-'of a week are an obvious 
example here. 

-- Bible as Lite.rature Course : Since 
many of them are more likely to read 
their Bibles than other literature, you 
might simply ^ive them some themes to 
look for in their weekly^ reading. 

-- Literature and the Movies : Again. the 
television is a good resdurce. -Since tel- 
ivision- movies are frequently serialized, 
a programmed kind of instruction is pos- 
sible. 

— St)methinq Different Course : Students 
can learn a great deal abojjt non-verbal 
coimiuni cation by turning-off the volume 
on their T.V. set and attempting to deciph- 
er what is being convnunicated non-verbal- 
ly. If some students, watched and others 
also. listened, then some interesting dis- 
cussions and comparisons could be made 
of what was conveyed with and without 
words. 

These brief examples illustrate my 
main Concern: 



The educational experience must be designed as an ongoing and continuing learning ex- 
perience with less emphasis on the classroom context itself. 
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Evaluation: Are the Dividends -^ 'Iorth the Investmen t; 

teacher: "HOW do I know if you learned anything in class?" 
STUDENT: "Ask me." 



evaluation: Ther^ are two types of ,°"%^^^|e'lomf ^t^nd^ 

while the other is ^^^^^^^r^'-^uera^we use'soml personalized, sub- 
ized, objective measuring Jechniques and we u knowledge, our goals, 

jective measurements. We keep looking, because o 
and the actors keep changing... 



LYNN WHIPPLE: 

How do we evaluate our students? 
Because of the current institutiona 
set-up. in an effort to be comparable 
to the local higli school , vTe^ do give 
letter grades. All teachers are re- 
quired to give a letter grade to each 
student. The grades we give are A 
"B", "C" and "no credit". We do not 
give failing grades. - 

'There are three main areas that 
the teachers consider when making their 
evaluations. The first area is atten- 
dance! ' The student is in this qlass 
because they. chose to be there. They 
chose to come to that class every week - 
because they want to be there. The . 
teacher considers attendance essential 
to evaluation. Second, participation is 
considered in .th« evaluation. When 
students actively participate t-hey are 
learning. There are^several ways, we . 
define participation: some teachers use 
discussion, some teacher^ use class ac- 
tivity as a measure o^,Pa''tlc^f r 
Are they" doing the projects? Are they 
doing the work sheets? Some teacht.- 

.Terhaps the best is 



use outside work. The students are en- 
couraqed to bring in relevant materials, 
from the newspaper, magazines, T.V., etc. 
Sorfie teachers use performcmce to assess 
participation. Has the .student attained 
a certain skill level? Have they shown 
improvement in flexibility or strength? 

The third characteristic a teacher 
looks for is attitude or interest. Is 
the individual motivated? Are they in- 
volved? Do they regard the class as ser- 
ious activity? ^u^Ar. «-f 
In addition, other specific methods of 
evaluation are used within our Pf-ogram. 
.In some classes,- students fe required to 
keep notebooks of class material and rela- 
ted infomati on. Some teachers grade 
these notebooks and expect the student to 
keep an -accurate notebook. 
' Testing is another method of evalua- ■ 
tion. The fit^t year we said "O teacher 
. was to do any^testing. We saw testing as 
too frightening.s In our opinion these 
student! were U ready for that Through 
the following years and more so this year 
we have, seen more teachers return to 



always 'cumulative. 
WALT WHITMAN 



(continued on p. 65) 
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LYNN WHIPPLE: (continued from p.64) 

Msing testing. I refer to writttn tests, 
short quizzes, self-correcting worksheets, 
We also do oral testing/ Some teachers 
are comparing performance to education 
al objectives, written for that class. 
Has the student fulfilled the class ob- 
jectives? The studRnt is graded accord- 
ing to their ability to accomplish the 
objective.. Some teachers are having 
conferences which include themselves, 
the student and a significant other. 
Each teacher designs their own perqent- 

^ age scale* Some may use attendance for 
50%, participation for 30% and attitude 
for 20%- Again, each teacher is free to 

' decide* 

In' our art -classes some teachers 
grade according to the finished product, 
not necessarily quality or quantity, but 



rather, .upon completion. 

Some teachers grade by testing and 
some grade according to the student's 
ability to work independently. A stu- 
dent may get a "C" if they do the reaui- 
red work, a "B" if they exhibit a special 
interest, and an "A" ^f they have devel- 
oped a personal style, or have produced 
a good portfolio. 

Some teachers use a point system, 
attributing various quantities of points 
for particular efforts; such as: one 
point for attending each class, two 
points for each completed work sheet,^ 
five points for a one-oage autobiography 
due by semester's end. So, in the end, 
an "A" was 27-34 points, a "B" was 20- 
26 points and a "C" was 15-19 points. 



RECOmENDATIOM 

TOM hickey: 

One of the most important issues in evaluation which must be incorporated in your 
prograrp relates to the patient's anxiety about being assessed. It is very clear from 
the literature that competitive performance for many older people is very threatening. 
In addition, the increased arousal level and possibly the high artxiety that are gen- 
erated, work against their performance and interfere with various learning and memory 
processes. So your attempts to evaluate their performance could easily counter the 
learning efforts themselves. Establishing an overall goal serves as a motivating 
force in Itself; evaluation of progress towards that goal needs to be highly individ- 
ualized and conducted in a way that does not appear to judge or threaten their efforts, 
This is a difficult task indeed. 
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MARGE VMMJKER-^ 



POSSIBLE "PROGRESS" ITEMS: 



1. Retention i>proves. 

2. Doesn't dominate but is learning 
^ to take turns* ^ 

Listening imprdves* 



3. 

5. 
6. 

8. 



Has increased attention span. 

C^*n follow directions better. 

Has become more confident* 

Does not hesitate to participate. 

Appears more relaxed "'n the class- 
room atmosohere. 



9* Volunteers ideas, suggestions, answers 
and relates past experiences. 

10* Shov/s enthusiasm tov/ard this and other 
classes. 

11. Has developed interests in the out- 
side world, environment, peers, teach- 
ers, etc* 

12. Has improved tolerance for others^ 

• ideas which -are different from hers/his. 

13. Has impro^d in presenting ideas in a 
more orderly, logical sequence. 



PAT MONTGOMERY: 

...if not grading, what then? Well, for openers, let me share some findings my 
experience has taught me. The people best qualified to determine whether the> are 
actually leaming(progressihg, catching on to something, achieving, getting new "^acts, 
putting forth, their best effort, etc.)are the learners themselves. And they usually 
are more than eager to say just exactly what they're doing viv a vis subject matter 
and the teaching/learning situation if they're invited to do so. That's where teach- 
er observation and teacher/learner conferences come in: • 

Teacher/Learner Conferences 

Depending upon the length of the course, one, two or even 
three short conference times can be established. The first 
mus:t come almost -immediately after the- start of the course 
to set the expectations of teacher and learner. Together 
they set the goals (What do you want to get cut of this course? 
How will you know if you're getting it? etc.) This tsakes only 
a few minutes per student* and can even be done with more than 
one at a time— even wifh the whole group, provided all can 
write down their responses. Th^^ later and/or final conference 
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PAT MONTGOMERY ^ (continued from p. 66) 

can be used to have tho studentVate him/herself(on a scale 
of 0-10)on how well s/he accomplished his/her goals. The 
teacher can also rate the student, discussing each one's 
rating tlioroughly. Again, this does not need to span any 
large amount of time. 

Then, there's a more formalized method of doing this, namely, by using a "contract": 

Teacher/Learner Co ntract 

William Glasser in Schools Without Failure presents several 
workable, o'ndividualized contracts. It boils down to the 
teacher listing goals s/he hopes the student will achieve • 
during the course and the students also listing goals s/he 
'wishes to achieve. The lists are merged and .then become a 
guide to refer to once or twice to determine what's really 
happening in the course and how successful each has been. 

Then, there's that supplement to teacher obsewation{^x\ and of itself a very viable 
evaluation device, ,dear teachersi), the teacher-given test. All those pop quizzes, 
verbal and written, that can be used as part of any system of evaluation. Not stan- 
dardized , tests- -heaven forbid!! ' 

In all this * teacher/1 earner involvement in evaluation, both will be evaluated; 
teacher will promise to do such and so— student will promise to do so and such, It's 
-a two-way street.. It ties even more firmly the bond of trust and respect between 
these two principal striving together toward the same ends— the acquisition of knowledge, 
sharing, experiencing, living. The adversarial role of teacher vs. student has no 
place here(it accomplishes mainly hostility and distrust anyhowl). Use of "carrots", 
"sticks", and all manner of threats, punishments, and other external devices which 
underlay the grading approach are unnecessary in this pioneering work with -seniors. 



RECOMMFNTIATIQN ^ 

TOM HICKEY: I ' 

You might divide a course into blocks of time, assigning learning objectives to 
each block of time. Then you could measure the degree of accomplishment against 
those objectives during a prescribed period. This suggestion also obviously applies 
to the participation criterion: some people find -classroom parti cipat.i on more threat- 
ening than, others. Again, the- recommendation is to look at the extent to which they 
participate in the learning objective itself, whether in the classroom^of through out- 
side'work, ^ . ' 




STANDARDIZED TESTS: Spontaneity is essential to person-centered educa- 
tion. Without it we tend to rely, on standardized methods of ins true- 
'tipn and evaluation tools. This removes the focus from the learner and 
^puts it, rather, on the subject matter. ^ 



JEFF MCANALL, CHANGING VALUES TEACHER: ' ^ 

We have considered usina standardized tests to obtain objective criteria for the 
placement and assessment of the students. However, durinp analysis of several of these 
tests, some tor\cerns have arisen which raise doubts to their usefulness. We would be 
uncertain about the validity of the test scores when applied to nursing home students 
since none of the tests studied use norm aroups which could be considered similar to 
groups in a nursing home environment. ^ . ' * 

In addition, most of the tests had time limitations and required writinp. Consid- 
erino the various physical handicaps of many! of our studen-ts, it would be extreirely 
difficult to administer these tests while maintaining the elements of standardization 
without seriously distorting the test scores. -..--r-^^ 

A teacher, however, might be interested in^ using standardized tests as an aid in 
instructional planning.^ While not designed as' diaqnostic instrumehts, less formal 
.tests, such as ABLE, could be used in conjunction with teacher' compiled data to as-> 
sist in identifying indtvidual student learning strengths ^nd weaknesses. 

Caution should be used v/hen using standardized tests for evaluation of student 
progress. We have been unable to find a standardized test that fits our curriculum, 
and changing our curriculum to fit existing standardized tests would require us to de- 
viate from those objectives we feel are necessary for person-centered education. At 
this time other methods of evaluation seem more appropriate than standardized tests. 

Tests that we have examined andlfound to be inappropriate include: 

1. Gates-MacGinitie "Reading Test-Survey F", 

2. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 

a. '^Metropolitan Achievement Tests (Advanced)" 

b. "Stanford Task Test of Academic Skills", 

3. Houahton flifflin "Test of Achievement and Proficiency", 

4. Scott Foresman, "High School Achievement Series"'. 
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SCREENING STUDENTS: If we are conducting high school classes in the nurs- 
ing and convalescent homes, can we expect all of the residents, who wish 
to enroll, to be able to perform at a "high school level" of learning? 
This year we began-^o answer this not-so-simple question, dbviously, 
there are some resi^nts who are able, others who are not, and then there 
are others who are willing but may not be able. ,We are collecting data 
this year to see if we oan determine who is abje and who is not. We are 
using five tools to collect our data; they are: 

'•1. Student Profile Form I, * 

2. Student Profile Form II, 

^ 3. San Diego Quick Assessment Test, 

4. Individualized Learning Plan, 

5. Semantic Dif*f erential Form A. 

These tools yill be^ presented on the following pages I Tl\ey are still in 
the testing stage and as of yet have not demonstrated that they are in 
fact able to predict the learning, potential of a student.* ' / 



This year as we worked on trying to answer the question of who was able to be a stu- 
dent we may have had the following conversation any number of times, ' 

Q/'What does ai person have, to be able to do to be a. 
high school student? . 

A. Read, ' i • 

Q. What if the person can^read but cannot see? 

A. We can compensate for that. 

Q, What else does a person have to be able to do? 

A. Converse, -ot . ^ 

Q. What if the person can talk quite intelligently, 
but half of their mouth is paralyzed? 

A. We^can compensate for that. 

Q. What else? . ' . 

A. Hear, 

Q. What if they are recently 'deaf?' ^ 

A. We can compensate for that. 

Q. What else? 

A. Respond. ^ ^ 

Q. What if...?" * ' ' ' 
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STUDENT PROFILE FORM I: This form is first used at Registration which is 
usually held at each home in late August. Once class begins, the form is 
completed again by the teacher by the fourth friday in September, and 
once again at^^the end of the semester in January. 



Student Profile Form I 



Student's Name: 



As a high school teacher, sitting and talking with a potential high school student, 
how do you view the person you are now talking with? Consider a mark of 5 to be nor- 
.mali as it would exist in a normal high school student. To indicate a condition that 
is less than normal, mark the spot that best places the ability level compared to a 
normal high school student.' Does s/he: 

M-^ If 1 2 3 4 5 



1. Seem to have normal muscular control ,over the body? 

c » 


1 


■ — — n - ! 

2. Seem to have normal orientation to, day, time, place? 




3. Seepi to have norma\ attention span? 




4. Seem to have normal eye-hand coordination? 




5. Seem to have normal speech? 




6. Seem to have normal hearing?^ (corrective device:^^^) 




7. S,eem to have normal sight? (corrective devicer^^^^) 




8. Seem to have normal writing ability? 




9. Seem to proceed logically with the flow of the 
conversation? 




10. Seem to behave in a way that would allow normal 
class procedure? 




*see medical history , Student Profile Form II. 
^nandetenninable at this time. 
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STUDENT PROFILE FORM II: This form is designed to collect the medical 
history and the current health status of the student • The health pro- 
file may be difficult to build j^ecause most nursing homes consider this 
sort of data to be privileged information and are reluctantto provide 
it to a non-health care professional. Nevertheless, there are health 
conditions which a teacher should be aware of prior to the beginning of 
the semester if they are to provide quality education. 



Student Profile Form II 

Student's Name: ^ D ate: ^Completed by: 

Date of entry to the home: ^ . 

Medical History and Health Status 



Chronic Conditions 


Describe 


Loss 


of Function 


Prognosis 


1 

JL • 




















3. 










4. 










Diagnosed Disorder 


Describe 


Loss 


of Function 


Prognosis 


1. 










2. 










" 3. 










4. 










Drug Therapy 


Describe 


Loss 


of Function 


Prognosis 


1. 










2. 










3. 










4. 
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fJAN DIEGO QUICK ASSESSMENT TEST ; We^use the SDOAT as our standardized 
measurement tool because it is aj^propriate for use with our students: 
it is short, adaptable to tailing eyesight, and administered one on one* 
Each list of words should be typed or printed (in appropriate size) on an 
index card so that the reader does not ever see more than ten words at 
a time* Instruct the student to read aloud each word. When the student 
makes three .mistakes on one card, stop, or you can proceed to the next 
card^ ask the student to read it and check that this card too will elic- 
it, at least three errors* The reading level is designated to be the 
l^st card read prior to the three mistakes. A high school reading level 
is considered to be 5 or 6. We administer this test at Registration and 
again at semester end. 



pp 


Primer 


1 


2 


3 


4 


sea 


you 


road 


our 


city 


decided 


play 


come 


' 1 i ve 


please 


middle 


served 


me 


not 


thank 


myself 


moment 


amazed 


at 


with 


when 


town 


frightened 


silent 


run 


jump 


bigger 


early 


•exclaimed 


wrecked 


go 


help 


how 


send 


several 


improved 


and 


is 


always 


wide 


c lonely 


. certainly 


look 


work 


night 


believe 


drew 


entered 


can 


are 


spring 


quietly 


since 


realized 


here 


this 


today ^ 


careful ly 


straight 


interrupted 


5 




6 


7 


8 


9 


scanty 




bridge 


amber - 


capacious 


conscientious^ 


business 


commercial 


dominion 


limitation 


isolation 


develop 




abolish 


sundry • 


'pretext 


moledule 


considered 


trucker 


capillary 


intrigue 


* ritual 


discussed 


apparatus 


impetuous 


^delusion 


momentous 


behave(J 




elementary 


blight " 


immac'ulats 


vulnerable 


splendid 


comment 


wrest 


ascent 


kinship 


acquainted 


necessity 


enumerate 


acrid 


conservatism 


esciaped 




gallery 


daunted 


binocular 


jaunty 


grim 




relativity 


condescended 


embankment 


inventive 




10 






11 


zany 


gratuitous legality 




galore prevaricate superannuate 


jerkin 


linear aspen 




rotunda visible luxuriate 


nausea 


inept 


amnesty 




'capitalism exonerate piebald 






barometer 




crunch 
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INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING PLAM : To insure an appropriate approach to eval- 
uation we .encourage the development of an individualized Learning Plan 
'for each nursing home student. Each ILP has three sections: first, a 
set of educational objectives , established by the teacher and the stu- 
dents, to work toward as class progresses: second, special strategy to 
be used to assist this particular student in accomplishing the objec- 
tives is developed and updated as needed; and third, a monthly or week- 
ly record of progress of the student as measured against the objectives 
is kept. This year we have found that our ILPs^are more teacher jour- 
nals than assessments of student progress. This is certainly a valuable 
record but we are currently revising our suggested format so that it in- 
cludes a plotting, on a graph, of a student's progress throughout the 
semester.. Below are some entries from this past semster's ILPs. 



EXCERPTS FROM TEACHER'S INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING PLANS 



9/16: I had been warned about L. — that she was a talker, ,that she could 
possibly dominate the class. So far she's been contained and has contrib- 
uted very interesting material. « 

9/23: L. is fitting well into the class routine. She's a very* well- 
traveled, worldly lady. 

10/21: L. is willing in her participation. She enjoys this class. We 
get along well. However, she brings out the worst in a few of her peers, 
most likely due to envy about her interpretations of the lesson. 

11/4: L. 's mind is clear and alert. She also is awarq of her occasion- 
al "over-vocaiizing" . She makes a conscientious effort to control her- 
self and if other class members aHe rude to her, she'll not create a 
fuss, "but will ignore it, , She claims she can't see nor hear unless she 
is close to the teacher — however, occasionally she forgets and sits at 
the far end of the table and still follows the flow of the discussion 
well. Her hearing and vision loss are not really a problem for me. 

11;^11: M. was delighted to return to class today after her absence. 

11/26: M. was quiet today excdpt_ for voting. She surprised me bycast- 
^ing her vote for "the oceah", a very abstract topic. I thought she 
showed a creative stance on her part, she surprises me over and over. 

12/2: M. was very prepared for class todav. She's dependable and has 
a very creative streak that becomes more and more apparent every week. 
M. has grown, week after week, in this class. I feel all she needs is 
to be encouraged and shfe'll take off and fly. * ' J' 



NOTES : 



SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL FORM A: Dr., St^ve Jurs of the University of Toledo, 
School of Education suggested that we might try using a semantic differ- 
ential in our evaluation process. The list of six continuums is design- 
ed to address six*^ essentials of education -as summarized by: 

1. Y.McClusky • s Theory of Margin, 

2. A.Maslow's Self Actualization, 

3. E.Erikson's Ego- Integrity , 

' 4. P.FreirG's Critical Consciousness, 

5. R. Havighurst ' s Socialization, 

6* C.Rogers' Self -Growth, 

The student completes a form for each class they finish and a teacher al- 
so comletes a form for each student, recording, in their opinion, what the 
student's feelings were .toward the class. We then can correlate the two 
scores to determine, for one thing, whether the perception of the teach- 
er is accurate. 



Student's Name:_J ^Class: , ^Date: 

Place a mark on the line that best desribes^your reaction to this class. 
I have found. this class to be: 
1. EMPOWERING 



2. ' FULFILLING 

3. UNDERSTANDABLE. 

4. USEFUL 

5. FRIENDLY 
5. NEW 



_DRAINING 
_DISAPPOINTING 
CONFUSING 



_usaEss 

LONELY 



OLD 



Teacher's Name: 
Class: 



"DAlT: 



Student's Name; 



Place a irark on the line that best describes, in your professional opinion, your stu- 
dent's reaction to this class: 



1. EMPOWERING 

2. FULFILLING 

3. UNDERSTANDABLE. 

4. USEFUL 

5. ' FRIENDLY 

6. NEW ' X 



DRAINING 



DISAPPGINTI.^G 



CONFUSING 



USELESS 
LONELY 



OLD 
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PART V Conclusion: Keep Shopping I 




This section is called the ''conclusion" only because it is the end of 
the first edition of this training manual. W6 are stiTl too busy answer-- 
ing to be Qoncluding\ In fact/ we are still discovering questions that 
need to be asked, such. as*:.. 



CARL ROGERS (continued from"Beyond the Watershed^) 

POLITICAL ISSUES 



I wcnder if we have any conception of 
the threat that innovative education 
poses for the conventional instructor or' 
adHnistrator. We may be repeating the 
lack of awareness that I know was pres- 
ent in me when I first advanced the . 
principles of client-centered- theraoy. 
Why did I meet suQh resistance? Every 
counselor or therapist was surely inter- 
ested in being more effective. Why was 
I being denounced? I realize now that 
the reason was not the newness of my i- 
deas--whether valid. or not. It was that 
if a therapist believed any part of what 
I was saying his/her power was threatened. 
I was saying that it was not the thera- 
pist who was the final authority, but the 
client. J was saying that the best in- 
sights were'those discovered by the cli- 
ent during the experience of therapy. I 
was saying that it was not the. therapist 
who could discern the wise choices, and 
steps to be taken, but the client. I was 
saying that the significant power lay in 
the client, and that the therapist's task 
was to elicit this strength. So I v/as 
threatening the whole traditional role o^ 
the therapist as the knowing, wise and 
powerful fioure* No wonder I was resist 
ed. 



The situation is similar in this field. 
I think that it is in its. interpersonal 
politics that a humanistic, person-center- 
ed, process-oriented, experiential educa-' 
tion is most threatening to the education 
world. I question- whether 'we have a suf- 
ficient realization of this. 

Let me contrast fora moment the poli- 
tics of conventional education and human- 
istic education. In traditional schools, 
the pov/er structure is clear. The admin- 
istration has power qver and controls the 
teachers. The teacher knows what should 
be learned, and the student is to learn 
it. Authoritarian rule is the accepted 
policy. Trust in the students is a mini- 
mum. Students are governed by fear of 
ridicule, by the constant fear of low 
grades, and by fear of* failure with its 
dread conseauences. 

To be sure, lip service is given to 
democratic principles throughout the con- 
ventional system, but any practice of 
democratic choice and power is strictly 
prohibited. It is authoritarian through 
and through. 

Consider now what happens if a teacher 
»' utiVizes a person-centered approach. in the 
classroom, permitting stOdeats choice, 
sharing responsibility, power, and control 



(continued on p. 76) 
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CARL ROGERS (continued from p. 75) 

v/ith the students, and entering' in, 
himself or herself, as one more learn- 
er. This facilitative individual is 
stating, not in words, but in behavior, 
that the learner is the one to make the 
final choices, that it is the learner 
who is exercising self-discipline rath- 
er than being subjected to external dis- 
cipline, and that power lies with the 
learner. It is the task of the facili- 
tator to help provide the psychological 
climate in which the learner can begin 
to take responsible control of his/her 
own education. It is t|ie growing, 
learning person who is the politically 
powerful force in such education. 

.1 cannot imagine a stance, more threat- 
ening to the conventional educator. 
This process of learning, and its poli- 
tics, represents a revolutionary about- 
face from the ppliti'cs of traditional " 
education. I am not sure that we have 
adequately realized what a threat we * 
are. • . 

I know a teacher, a fine facilitator 
of learning, who was selected by the 
students ^as one of the two or three 
best teachers in the collece. She was 
finally dropped because she repeatedly 
and resotuteTy refused to agree that ^ 
she would orade on a curve; in other 
words., she ^efus^ed to promise in ad- 
vance that She would fail a certain 
percentage of her students no matter 
what i:he qivlitv of their. work.' This 



was taken as evidence that she did not be- 
lieve in standards, since in the circui- 
tous logic of the conventional school 
"standards" means, in practice, failing 
students. She was also saying in effects 
"I refuse to use grades as an instrument 
of punishment." So she was not only under- 
mining "standards", but shewas undermining 
the. punitive power of the faculty. It 
was such ah uncomfortable threat that they 
were embar rased to do so. This is far 
from being an isolated incident. It shows 
how even-one individual can threaten a 
whole faculty. 

Humanistic education, then, is a threat 
to conventional institutions, and to the 
conventional practices of the educational 
profession. So I believe we should, be 
facing such issues as: 

How can we minimize the threat we con- 
stitute? 

How can we make sure that there is al- 
ways a place for both students and facul- 
ty who desire a traditional education? 
We don't want to coerce people into free- 
dom. 

How can we reach the persons who are 
centers of power in today's edi|cational 
sysiems? 

Can v/e learn the strategies of a quiet, 
nonviolent rev6lytion? Because that, 1 
believe, is what we are about. ' > 
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MASTER CRITERION: Our program has been greatly iriflu'enced by Howard ^. 
McClusky and the fine questions he has raised as an Educational Geron- 
tologi'st* His work is best summed up by his choice of the "Master Cri- 
terion"* 



HOWARD Y, MCCLUSKY, PROFESSOR EMERITUS; ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, U. MI : 

..•life at its culminating best should be the criterion for the practice and con- 
tent of education, at all the developmental stages leading thereto^ 



CONCEPT Of MARGIN: A certain amoxint of power is required to direct one's 
life to^/ard "its culminating best"; there must be, to a degree, a sense 
of control, of security,^ of confidence, of understanding* • • 



HOWARD Y, MCCLUSKY (from 'Xdventur^^ an^^ the Emerging Roles of "the Adul^ £ducatioftr>ea3er")i 

.••first let us look at what I like to^all the .concept of margin^ It can be simp- 
ly stated, but has extremely important implication , for our argument* Margin is a 
fuction of the relationship of load to power. By load we mean the self and social de- 
\^mands required by a person or agen*cy to maintain a minimal lev^ of autonomy^ By pow- 
^r we mean the resources,! •e* abilities', possessions, 'position, allies, 6tc^, which 
a \person or ageacy can command in coping with load^ We can increase margi" by reduc- 
ing load or by increasing^ power, anjd we can control margin by modifying 'hither power 
or road. When load continually matches , or exceeds power, and if -both are fixed, i,e^ 
out of control, or irreversible, the situation becomes highly vulnerable or flirts 
with bi^eakdown^ (This condition resembles some of Selyee's laboratory experiments on 
stress^) If, however, load and power can be controlled, and better yet , a" person or a- • 
gency has a margin of unutilized power, he has more autonomy, as an adult he is pre- 
pared to meet unanticipated exigencies, can respond to more options, can in fact en- . 
gage in exploratory, innovative, creative, activities, can take risks, etc^ , i^e^, 
do things that make him ipore 'than a self-maintaining vegetable^ , . 

Because of increasing heajth, more and better education, and growing economic re- 
sources, t'he- margins of both persons and the. society are growing* These margins can, 
and will be devoted more and more to^ odutation , which will in turn create more power. 
As a consequence, the domain of the eat4cational enterprise will escalate to dimensions 
which we cannot yet fully foretells - 

■ ■ \ J 

THELm GRAY, STUDENT: 

I am a student in Senior Adult Education Program and have taken classes since they 
were first offered. I take different classes each year and^have made so many loving 
friends. The teacfiers are very good and give so much of themselves. 

The exchange of ideas and the open mindedness of all helps me live more easily in 
these times. The variety of subjects have made my mind work and although*! have grad- 
uated In 1933 I am learning each' day ' l even t'^ok swimming. 

The field trips are also an educajtion. The program to me has been of great benefit. 
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TOMORROW: We will still be shopping tomorrow; looking for the "correct"' 
policy/ the "right" program — the process of change is continual. We will 
be looking for quality education. We will be asking ne questions... 



LOUISE iCINNEY, STUDENT: 

*^ The question— iiow can the cost of adult education be justified? 

.The answer— why not visit the centers, nursing homes, etc., where such programs 
are located. / . - 

An overview of this age group may surprise you. The interest is real, the input 
lively and self-worth is so evident. A graduation exercise is an inspiring event, 
both to the On-lookers and the elderly who reached this goal. 



Carl Rogers concludes his "Beyond the Watershed" article, and he too, is 
still asking questions.^. ' ^ 



CARL ROGERS: '> 



^- • 'THE EXPLORATION OF INNER SPACE?. 

Up to this point I have, whether right or wrong, felt quite secure in what I have . 
been saying. Now it is with some trepidation that I wish to* express a second hope, 
not'veny clearly formulated in my mind and indefinite 'in its outline.* 

I believe that the next great frontier of learntng, the area in which we will be ' 
exploring exciting new possibilities, i^s a region scarcely mentioned by hard-headed 
researchers. It is the area of the intuitive, the psychic, the vast inner space* that 
looms before us. I hope that innovative education moves forward the learnings in this^ 
primarily noncognitive realm, the area that currently seems illogical and irrational. 

There is a growing body of evidence, which is hard to ignore, that shows capaci- 
ties and potentials within the psyche that seem almost' limitless and that fall al- 
most entirely outside the field of science as we have known it* ^ It would seqm obvi- 
ous, for example, that an individual floating weightless in a tank of warm water, 
with almost zero input of stimulation from sight, sound, touuh^ taste, or smell, 
would be experiencing nothing. But what is the fact? Such an individual is bombard- 
ed by rich visual imagery, hallucinations, imagined sounds, all kinds of bizarre and 
often frightening experiences/ coming from unknown sources of inner stimulation. What 
is the meaning of thisf It appears that our inner world is continually up to some- 
thing we know nothing about, unless we shut off the outer stimuli.. ^ * ^ 

I will not press my^point further. I would only, say that this whole intuitive and 
psychic world is being opened to thoughtful, serious investigation. There is ample 
reaso'n to think that the inner experiences of indivi'duals constitute as vast and mys- 
terious an area for exploration as the incredible galaxies and "black .holes" of out- 
er space". ^ I am simply expressing the hope that innovative educators and learners may 
have the'cburag?, the creativity, and the skill to enter ^n'd learn this world o.f in- 
ner space. 
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A SELECTED INDEX OF: 
Books , 
Manuals, 
Periodicals , 
Organizations , 
Laws, 

Legislative Committees 



This index is recommended as a basic guide to the current issues 
we are* facing today as w6 work toward our development as educators. 
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A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FUNDAMENTAL READINGS 



Academy for Educational Development, Never Too Old to Learn 
New York: Academy for Educational Development, 1974, 

{•fuch of what is occurring today in educational pro-- 
gramming^ for older ^adults can find its roots in this 
straightforu)avd ' hook. It is a good intrcduction to 
the basic elements involved when elders and education 
meet. 

Achenbaum, W.Andrew, and Peggy Ann Kusnerz. Images of Old 
Age in America: 1790 to the Present. Ann Arbor, MI: 
Institute of Gerontology, 1978. 

This is a very educational hook appropriate for a 
variety of uses, and audiences. "It relies heavily upon 
' vnciges^ not worde^ iaken from historical periods and 
different culture sy to get its message across. 

Andrews, Frank M. , and Stephen B.Withey. Social indicators 
of Well^Being: Americans Pei*ception$ of Life Quality. 
New York: Plenum, 1976. 

The infomation presented herein is useful in help^ 
ing identify the chzracteristics v/ well-being. 

Binstbck,., Robert H., and Ethel Shanas, eds\ Aging and the 
Social Sciences J Handbook of Aging Seizes ^ Vol. Ill, 
James E.Bifren, editor- ii-chief. New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold; 1977. 

^The most comprehensive collection of scientific 
findings regarding the aged and their relation to 
society available to date. 

Birren, James E/, and K. Warner Schaie, eds. Handbook of the 
Psychology of Aging, Handbook of Aging Series, Vol.11, 
James E. birren, editor-in-chief. New York:Van' Nostrand 
Reinhold^ 1977. 

The most comprehensive collection of scientific 
findings regarding the aged and their psychology 
avaiXcd)le to date. 

Botkin, James W.,.arjd Mahdi Elmandjra, Mircea Malitza. No 
^ Limits to Learning:' Bridging the Human Gap. New York: 
Pergamon press, 1979. 

A very important book! This is a report to the Club 
of Rome regarding the role thai lifelong learning can 
and should play in the futXaie development of the earth. 
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Select^^ Bibliography (continued, from p. 80.) 

Brim, Orville G. , and Stanton Wheeler. SocinUzation Aftev 

Childhood: Two Essays. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966. 

Goody supportive evidence that hi^ans need positive 
opportunities throughout their life-cycle to direct their 
development. 

Brown, George Issac, ed. The Live Classroom: Innovation 

Through Confluent Education and Gestalt. New York: Viking, 
1975. 

A collection of essays which are specifically writ- 
ten to demonstrate how any teacher^ if they want to^ can 
enhance their classroom^ regardless of the school or 
subject' area, ^ 

Busse, Ewald W., M.D.: and Dan G, Blazer, M,D. , eds. Handbook 
of Geriatric Psychiatry. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1980. 

The most comprehensive collection of scientific find- 
ings regrXrdirig the aged and geriatric psychiatry avail- 
able to date, 

Butler', Robert N. Jv^y Survive? Being Old in America. New York: 
. Harper and Row, 1975. > 

An excellent book for all ages; it is very serious 
and informative yet not dry or boring, A hiyhly recom- 
mended ^primer for professionals working with the aged. 

Comfort, Alqx. A Good Age. New York: Crown, 1976. 

Written as an ^^encyclopedia of aging^\ this book can 
he very useful as a reference for teachers and learners. 
A very positive and uplifting work. 

Finch, Caleb E., and Leonard Hayfleck, eds. Handbook of the 
Biology of Aging^ Handbook of Aging Series^ Vol.I^ James 
E.Birren, editor-in-chief. New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1977. 

The most compr^ehensive collection of scientific find- 
ings regarding the aged and their biology available to cjate. 

\ Erikson, Erik. Adulthood. New York: W.W.Horton, 1978, 

An important collection of essays^ edited by -Erikson ^ 
which push for a clearer understanding of the complexity 
of the life stage called adulthood , *\ . .adults' are view- 
ed in too undifferentiated manner. . , " 



Childhood and Society. New York: W.W.Horton, 1950. 

An amazingly influential b^^^ — most o^^ ih^ wor^ today 
in developmental psychology stems from Erikson* s thinking. 
The **Eight Stages of Man** are contained herein. 
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Faure, Edgar, ed. Learning to Be: The World of Education 
Today and Tomorrow. Paris: UNESCO, 1972. 

The most comp-^'ekensivey gobat study of what lifelong 
learning can mean to the future development of the earth. 
It is visionary yet very pragmatic. 

Freire, Paulo. Education for Critical Consciousness. New York: 
Seabury, 1973. 

Freire believes that education is always political. 
It is either oppressively so or liberating in nature and 
in order for it to be liberating; it must be designed 
and directed by the learner. 

Friedman, Jeannette K. .4 Manual for the Beginning Practition- 
er in the Field of Aging. Teaneck NJ: Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University, Center for Social Work and Applied Research.^ 

The manual is aimed at those who are entering the field 
of gerontology . It discusses work skills and techniques, 
especially in terms of social work. Emphasis is on practice 
but the selected readings included offer a good guide for 
future readings. 

Gross, Ronald, and Paul Osterman, eds. High School. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1971. 

A collection of critical essays exposing the American — 
high school as an environment designed to encourage failure. 

The Lifelong Learner. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1977. 

An excellent introduction fio self-directed learning. 
Gross tells us that the world is a classroom and we <2re 
learners for life. 

, and Beatrice Gross, Sylvia Seidman, eds. The New Old: 

Struggling for Decent Aging. Garden City, NY: Anchor, 1978. 

A very readable, comprehensive introduction to ag^ng 
in the ,ighties. Gross presents a book designed to inform, 
enlighten and^liberate. 

Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental Tasks and Education. New 
York: David McKay Company, 1950. ^ 

Thirty years ago Havighurst linked developmental tasks 
and education. Presented here is an argument for life- 
stage related curriculum. 

Hend^"Ukson, Andrew, ed. .4 Manual on Planning Educational Pro- 
gfams for Older Adults. Tallahassee, FL: Department of 
Adult Education, Florida University, 1973. 

A solid collection of essays, with very specific re- 
comnendatic>' p. , about educational programming for older 
adults. 
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Kidd, J.R. How Adults Learn. New York: Association P-ress, 1973. • 

Although this book refers to general adult education, 
it does give specific advice on how to accommodate for 
sensory loss in learners. \ . 

Know les, Mai com S. The Modem Practice of Adult Education: 

Andragogy Versus Pedagogy. New York: Association Press, 1970. 

With this book, Knowles presents tne foundation for 
the professionatization of adult educators. The practice 
1 of adult education is presented as a science with 'a set 
of theorems all its own.^ 

Koch-, Kenneth. I Never Told Anybody: Teaching Poetry in a 
Nursing Home. New York:^ Vintage Books, 1977. 

Much can be teamed by reading Koch's sensitive 
p_resentation of his teaching experience in a nursing home. 

" Kubler-Ross, Elisabeth, M.D. On Death and Dying. New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Company, 1969. 

Death is a constant presence when working with older 
adults. Kubler-Ross has spoken with thousands of dying • 
individuals and herein she presents her guidance. 

McClusky, Howard Y. ''Education for -Aging: The Scope of the 
Field and Perspectives for the Future^', Chapter 16 in; • 
Learning for Aging, Grabowski and Mason, eds. Washington 
D.C.: AEA/USAV 1974. 

McClusky *s clarity of expression is best exemplified 
in this piece. In a few pages, he presents more food for 
thought, insight and challenge ^ than many educators accom- 
plish in a whole text. _ • . , 

McLeish, John A.B. The Ulyssean Adult: Creativity in the Mid- 
^. 'die and Later Years. TorontoL'McGraw-Hill-Yerson, 1976. 

Creativity is the subject matter of this excellent hook. 
It has direct application for the educator concerned with 
older adults in the institutional setting. Although not 
a'manual, this work inspires creative action for the reader. 

Mezirow, Jack; and Gordon G. Darkenwald, Alan B. Knox. Last 
Gamble on Education: Dynamics of Adult Basic Education. 
Washington D.C.: AEA/USA, 1975. 

An award winning analysis of the state of the art of 
conrrunity based adult basic education programs in America. 

Woss, F.E.; and Val J. Halamandaris . Too Old, Too Sick, Too Bad: 
Nursing Homes in America. Germantown , MD: Aspen Systems, 1977. 

This is a recent 'expose on the evils of the nursing home 
industry. The book providec a vivid introduction to the 
problems and abuses present in the system as well as pro^ 
• viding a guide for choosing a hone. 
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Rogers^ works provide us with an excellent foundation 
for person- centered education. Any educator who is un- 
familiar with his work is ill prepared for the classroom, 

Rosow, Irving. Socialization to Old Age, Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1974. 

Old age is a life-stage, that because of innate status 
changes, v.equires a transition with a great deal of 
new socialization ; yet in our American life, "people are 
not effectively socialized to old age, " 

Samuels, Mike, M.D.; and Hancy Samuels. Seeing with the Mind's 
Eye: The History, Techniques and Uses of Vismlization, 
New York: A Random House-Bookworks Book, 1975. 

This is a most 'beautiful book, designed to provide 
evidence that we, as individuals, can direct our lives 
toward growth and development. The process of visual- - 
ization is discussed at length, 

Schrock, Mariam. Holistic Assessment of the Healthy Aged, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1978. 

This is a book which contribures to the turning of 
our consciousness-^ away from sickness and toward wellness; 
a state of being that elders should not be denied, 

'Tobiji, Sheldon S. Last Home for the Aged.' San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1976. 

Useful statistics and valuable insights are presented 
in this worthwhile analysis of the nursing home -industry, 

3 

Spicker Stuart P.; and Kathleen M.Woodward, David D.VanTassel, 
eds. Aging and the Elderly: Humanistic Perspectives in 
Gerontology, Atlantic Highlands, NJ: Humanities Press, 1978. 

An important collection of writings that provide a 
clear understanding of humanism and its relation, to gerontology 

Migginton, Eliot, ed. The Foxfire Books,? Vols, Garden City, 
NY: Anchor Press, 1972-1980. 

Each of these volumes could serve as a sourcebook for 

a seme St erelong course. If you have ever wondered what 

is meant by 'the elderly as a resource", read the Foxfire 
books . 
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labus for Educators'', falls Church, VA: American Per- 
" sonnel and Guidance Association, 1607 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington D.C. 20009, 1979. 

Ganikos, Ma/y L., ed. "A Handbook for Conducting Workshops 
on the Counseling Heeds of the Elderly". Falls Church, VA: 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1979. 

National Citizens' Coalition for Nursing Home Reform. Second 
Annual Training for Vista Volunteers. Marriotsvil le, MD: 
NCCNHR, 1424 16th St., N.W., Suite 204,' Washington D.C., 
1980\ 

National League for Nursing. Understanding the Aging Process 
and the Institutionalized Elderly Person: An Instructor' s 
'Guide. New York: National League for Nursing, 1976. 

Norback, Craig. The Older American's Handbook. New York: 
Van Nostrand Co. , 1977. 

United Community Servic.es of Metropolitan Detroit. Gerontology- 
ical Training of Health Care Personnel: A Resource Guide 
for In-Service Training and Continuing ^Education. Detroit: 
UCSMD,51 W.Warren, Detroit, MI 48201, 1980. 
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SEtlECTED^ERIODICALS 

AARP News Bulletin, 1909 'K St-,N.W:, Washington D.C. 20049. 

This periodical reports on legislation and other 
federal and state activities that concern the old. 

Aging Alert, Association of Area Agencies on Aging of Michi- 
gan, Legislative Educational Center, The Plaza, Ul S. 
Capital Ave., Lansing, MI 48902 (517)482-4871. ' 

An excellent source of Michigan legislation and other 
state^wide activity. ' ^ 

* ^ 

Aging and Work, National Council on the Aging, 1828 L St., 
N.W., Washington D.C. 20036v 

A journal addressing the social realities of the ' 
aged and the world of work. 

Aging, Administration on.Agtng, U.S. Office of Human Devel- 
opment, 330 Independence Ave., 5.W., Washington D.C. 20201. 

JThis is the official publication of the -National Clear-- 
ingfiouse on Aging ^ It reports new federal developments. 

Educational Gerontology, Hemisphere Publishing Corporation, 
1025 Vermont Ave., N.W. , Washington' D.C. 20005. 

A professional journal publishing research in the 
field of educational gerontology. ^ ■ 

^ Gerontologist, Gerontological Society, 1835 K St. N.W., Suite 
305, Washington D.C. 20006. 

A professional journal publishing research in the 
field of social gerontology. 

Lifelong. Learning: The Adult Years, AEA/USA, 810 18th St., 
N.W., Washington D.C. 20006. 

A semi-professional journal publishing research, 
activities, legislation, publicationo, etc., in the 
field of adult education. 

Prime Times, Action, 806 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton D.C. 20525. 

A newsprint publication reporting on innovative 
and insightful examples of older Americans serving 
as resources. 



SELECTED ORGANIZATIONS 



Action, ^806 Connecticut Ave. , ,N,W-, Washington D.C. 20525. 

The^fedevUl volunteer agency that administers the Veaoe 
Corpsj^ VISTA, SCORE, Foster Grandparents Program, RSVP. 

Administration of Aging, U.S.Office on Human Development, 300 
Independence Ave., 5-W-, Washington D.C. 2020L 

This agency .is responsible for the administration of 
the Older Americans Act. They sponsor the National Clear-- 
inghouse on Aging, diverse funds to states for local pro-- 
grams y and ^coordinate the national netuork of state offices 
for services to the aged and the regional Area Agency on 
Aging. ^ 

American Association of Retired Persons, 1909 K St., N.W., 
Washington D.C. 20049. 

An organization for persons over SS years of age. AAJ^P 
offers various insurance programs, sponsors community ser- 
vice programs, and in general, seeks to improve the qual- 
ity of life for older people. 

Adult Education Association/USA, 810 18th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton DX. 20006. 

A professix^nal organisation, with local units, dedica- 
ted to the advancement of the field of adult education. 

Citizens for Better Care, 960 Jefferson Ave.E. Detroit,MI 48207. 

This group of activists functions as advocates for 
the elderly unable to protect their own human rights; ^ 
primarily individuals in nursing homes. CBC is a major 
member in the National Citizens* Coalition for Nursing 
Home Reform. 



ERIC/CAPS, 2108 School of Education, U.MI, Ann Arbor, MI 48109 
(313)764-9492. 



^ source for an overwhelming amount of published and 
unpublished research literature on all aspects of educa- 
. tion. Computer searches are available. 
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Gerontological Society, 1 Dupont Circle, Suite 520, Wash- 
inqton D.C- 20036. 

A professional organization dedicated to promoting 
the scientific study of aging in the biological and 
social sciences. 

Gray Panthers, 3700 Chestnut St-, Philadelohia, PA 19104. 

A group dedicated to attacking ageism and raising 
consciousness at the grass roots level* 

Institute of Gerontoloay/U.MI , 520 E. Liberty, Ann Arbor, 
• MI 48109; 

Created by a state mandate over ten years ago, the 
loG is an outstanding source of current research, 
publications J consultants^ and education. 

> Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, P.O.Box 
30007, 735 E.Michiqan Ave., Lansing, MI 48909. 

This library offers A-V equipment and recorded lit-- 
erature and non-^fiction to blind and handicapped indi- 
viduals. Professionals working idth such persons are 
also eligible to borrow rnateinals and equipment. 

Michiaan Society of Gerontology, P.C ^ox 18201* Lansing, MI 
48901. 

A serious group of professionals and oitizens dedica- 
ted to improx)ing the lives of older h^chiganders and ad- 
vancing the study of aging. 
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FUNDAMENTAL FEDERAL LEGISLATION 



Adult Education Act, Of 1966(P.L, 89-750) • 

'To encourage and expand basic educational programs 
for adults. • • " ' 

— Of 1968(P.L.90-247), 

, of 1970(P-L,91-230)- 

"To expand educational opportunities and encouraga 
the estahliahnent of programs of adult public educa^ 
tion that will eKable all adults to' continue their ecf- 
ucation to at least the level of co^'vletion of second- 
ary school. " 

, Of 1972(P,L,92-318), 

, of 1974(P,L93.-380), 

'To establish commxmity school programs..." 

, of 1978(P-L,95-561)- 

"To enable all adults to acquire basic skills nee-- 
essary to function in society." 

Higher Education Act, of 1965(P, L, 89-329) • 

This aai^ directly addresses two issues: 

A. Community Service and Continuing Education 
Programs (services to solve problems). 

B. .Lifelong Learning (required to keep pace). 

, Of 1980(P.L-96-374), 

The amendments include: 

1. More equitable treatment of adult students 
in financial aid programs, 

2. A refocused program of state and federal 
continuing education grants directed to- 
ward unserved adults, 

3. New emphasis on continuing education in 
statewide planning activities, 

4. Studies of adult learning, 

5. A sharpened focus for the Educational 
Opportunity Center program to serine 
adults through community ^oriented programs. ^ 



from Christoffel, Pamela H. "New Congressional Support for Adult Learning" 
Lifelong Learning: The Adult Years, Feb. 1981. 
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Older Amevioans Act, reauthorized 1978. 

Title I , Purpose: Lists^ ten national ob^ieotives for 
older people including: 

J. adequate retirement income, ' " 

2. best possible physical and mental health, 

3. suitable housing, 

4. full restoration jervices for those need-- 
ing institutional care, q 

5. employment opportunities with no age discrimination, 

6. retirement in health, honor, dignity, 

- 7. meaningful activities^^ivic, (Cultural, recreational, 

8, efficient coordinated community services, including 
'low-cost transportat'^* on and a choice in supported 

living arrangements, 

9. immediate henefit from proven research, 
10 . independence in managirig their own lives. 

^ Title II, Administration on Aging: Sets up the aging net- 
^ Work at the federal level including: 

2. the Adfninistration on Aging in the Office of Human 
Development, 

2. a fifteen member Federal Council on Aging to advise 

and assist the President, 
Z. a National Information and Resource Clearinghouse 

on Aging. 

Title III, State Units, Area Agencies, ProgiKon Funding: 
Sets up the uging network at state and local levels in- 
eluding a state unit on edging and regional area agencies 
(AAAs) for planning and service areas within each state. 
This title is the principle source of funds for state 
and local planning and services for older" persons as fol- 
lows: 

Title IIIA — administration. 
Title IIIB — social services. 

Title IIIC — congregate and home^-delivered meals. 
There is also a mandate for the wHting of "2-year plans" 
and for advocacy. 

Title IV, Training: Provides funding for evaluation, train- 
i^> research and demonstration projects. 

Title V, Employment: Provides funds for Community Service 
Employment Programs administered by the Department of La- 
bor for persons 55 and over. National contractors receive.^ 
grants and hire older persons at minimum wage for 20 hours 
or more a week in public and private^ non-profit agencie^i. 

Title VI, Indian: tribes: Provides direct funding to Indian 
tribal organizations for social and nutri-^ional services. 

Other Provisions: 

2. Authorizes 2982 \!H€te House Conference on Aging, 
2. Extends ACTIOlPs Foster Grandparents and Senior 
Companions programs. 

♦from 'Aging Alert", Jan. 1,1981. 35^ 
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SELECTED 

FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES AND CHAIRPERSONS 



U.S. Senate, Special Committee on Aging, Room G-225 Dir-ksen 
Office Bidg., Washington D.C. 20510, 202-224-5364. 

Honorable John Heinz, Cfiairperson. 

Established in 1961, this committee holds hearings 
and studies findings that pertain- to problems and op^ 
portunities of the older people and makes recommenda- 
tions ^to other committees, advisors, etc. 

U.S. House of Representatives, Select Committee on Aging, 
Room 712 HOB Annex 1, 300 New Jersey Ave., S.E. , 
. Washfngton D.C. 20515, 202-225-9375. 

' Honorable Claude Pepper, Chairperson. 

Established in 197'4, this committee studies prob-- 
lems and opportunities for older Americans and makes 
recommendations based upon their findings. 

SELECTED.. 

STATf LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES AND CHAIRPERSONS 

Michigan Senate, Education Committee, 15343 Warwick, 

Detroit, 48233. 
Senator Jack Faxon, Chairperson. 

Michigan Senate, Health and Social Service Committee, 
Room 804, Billie Farnun Bidg. , P.O. Box 30036, Lan- 
sing, 48909. 

Senator Ed Pierce, Chairperson. 

^Hchigan House of Representatives, Education Committee, 

7517 Kentucky, Dearborn, 48126. 
Representative Lucille McCollough, Chairperson. 

Michigan House of Representatives, Mental Health Commit- 
tee, Room 105 Capital Bidg., Lansing, 48909. 
Representative Claude Trim, Chairperson. 

Michigan House of Representatives Senior Citizens and 
Retirement Committee, Room 592 Roosevelt Bidg., 
Lansing, 48909. 

Representative Francis Spaniola, Chairperson. 
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To: I70RKSnOP PARTICIPAMTS 

From: 310 (Ir^Mt: Insuring Quality Education In Mursina Homes ^ 
Pe: Follovz-up Report to April Workshop. 

The enclosed material is a report of v/hat basically took place in 
each of the sessions held at the April workshop. It is rather brief 
hut, will qive those not in attendance at a particular session the 
fundamentals of what took place. The material ehcl( sed was copied 
from recorders notes ^ who were in attendance at each session, and also 

from tapes used in some sessions. . * * 

' ' * . ' )> * 

OUTLINE OF FOLLOW-UP REPORT ' . . • 

1. Opening Session ' ' , - 

2. Introduct^ion to Gerontology 

3. Older AduLt as Learner 

4. Screening- Students 

5. Life Stage Related/Person-Centered Curriculum 

6. Inservicing, Staff and Community 
— - 7. Cfeatijng' an Educational Climate in the Mursina Home 

8. . '^Humanities ... * . 

* " 9. Music/Exercise in Nursing Homes-' 

10. Math and Science ' , . - - 

11. ^Educational Gerontology • - ' 

12. Effective Methods: Instruction 
13,., .Social Science ' - ' ' 

14. ^Health and"~Physical Activities" 

15. Art^'and the^Crafts " . ' ^ 

: ■ ■ \ - ■ ■ : 

UPDATE SINCE APRIL: • • " 

At this tine the 310 Grant Staff is in the process of producincJ 

a final report for this past year. Copies may be- obtained from 

Michigan Department of Education, Adult and Extended Learning 

Services. j:^n July a proposal for a grant for next vear vrill be 

submitted to the ^state. If approved, funding will begin' in 

October. More information will be available to those interested 

at a lat'eir date. You will receive a status report in July or 

early August containing an outline of next years proposed ^rant. 
' > . or- 

Q , Keep in touch. * 

' cel. 5^5. ' '^^^ 
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\ ' ' ^ ^Pril 7, 1981 

. *' OPENIUO SESSION 

INSURING QUALITY EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

Bill McDermctt: This is an opportunity that has not presented itself 
very often in the past. It is an appoirtunity for people to get together 
to discuss a profession which is only now developdnq. Many of us liave 
been in this 'business for a good number of years but we have been, more 
.br less flyina by the seat of our pants. I see nothinn v/rona with that — 
I . think in .fact that perhaps that mc*kes the best kind of teacher. 

•^he state department of education has provided us with the funds to aet 
toaether on tjhis occasion to share our particular expertise. 

p;e/ve learned a lot this year. We've learned some new things. But may- 
be more importantly we learned that' we already knew a whole lot. In 
the upcoming sessions hopefully you will find out that this is true for 
ydu as well; the things that you* have been doing as you have flovm by 

the seat of your pants are in fact very defendable, very supportable in 

I * 
i 

terms of brinqina about .quality education for, our students'; 

If w€t overwhelm you with' the material we present, forgive us. ^*^e are 
only trying to share with you and we are only learninc how to share. 
Sharing' is a verv difficult task for many people. Learning hov/ to share, 
and cngt to aive. too much or. too little, but rather to take into account 
the person that you are shar-'ng with — this is somethino that we are 
learning^ much about. . • _ 

We set out this year to document our nursina hone program. V'e have 
been ia nursing homes now for close to four vears. . -The state department 
of education looked at our proaram from a distance and sai,d "it appears 
that you are runninr a aood proaram, it looks like you are doinrr sone- 
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thine worthwhile. JJhv don't you take the time and document \;hat you 
are^N^oinn?. The first step in doina so was to aet tor'ether sope of 
*the staff and begin, to talk/ and that's where we began. As we talked 
and as we documented our efforts — teachers wrote journals, students 
v/rote journals, teachers wrote educational objectives and educational 
philosophies, as we did research, as we read journals, etc., v;e 
discovered three basic , innredient.s . These basic inaredient.s will nov; 
be addressed. 

The first one is th^ necessity for a gerontoloaical av /arenes s. 
The second irarediont is that v/e have to have lif erstaae relate d 
c urr ic ulum . 

The third basic inairedient is that v;e have to be learners. 
I?!T POnUC T ION TO irEPONTOLO<"Y LYNN T'niIPPLE 

VJhafl want to do is to aive vou an avrarene.' s of the Mirrent issues and 
the research 'tiiat is coming out con-cerninq our clienwle. One thina 
v;e have in common here this afternoon is that we are all service 
providers for the older adult. Let ne present a couple of definitions.' 
V7hat is Gerontology? Gerontology is not the stud^' of an old person. 
It is the studv of aainrf as a normal process?. It is a natural, orocrressive 
process that beains before birth. It'^.is inevitable, universally shared^ 
by everyone. The second definition is of ontoaenitic. It is the study 
of the are related changes durina the lifetime of an orrranism. -'The 
opposite of that is phvloaentic which is an evolutionary, comnarative 
stud^' of the aae related chances. ' : ' ... 

Lf?t me identify a few concerns. First v;e are nakina ceneralizations . 
about a very heterogon^neous group* Th^y have lived Icnr^er, thcv. have 
individualized lonaer than any other Generation. Thev do have common 



traits. These are what we will talk about, ilut renernber thev are ^ 
very diverse croup, as an example, in anv one of our classes, you v/ill 
find students v/ith i^o educational backaround, .students v/ith a few years 
of schooling. Generally ' they have a 7th or 8th arade education. Sone 
have high school diplomas ," some have colleae decrees, and some even 
have* doctoral degree's. As you see they are very diverse vet thev have 
common traits > A second concern is they are the fastest growina portion 
of our population. There are predictions by the year 2020 one third of 
the total population v/ill be over sixty. The life expectancy for a man 
v/ho reaches the aae of 65 is another thirteen years. For a woman its 
another seventeen years. Normal aaina usually begins to cause functional 
problems between 70 and 80. 

This time period is constantlv rising as well. A third concern when we 
are discussino the nursing home population is to remember that only 4% 
of the entire aged population is' institutionalized. A fourth concern 
is that we remember that these people are the survivors. They are Lhe 
individuals that have learned to cope with all of the social, cultural, 
political, economic, changes that they have lived through. Lastlv, we 
need to remember that the losses and the chances that v;e are discussino 
here. are usually gradual. They happen in varyina decrees to different 
, people. -These chances do not imply any dysfunction. This is the normal 
•agino process*. The aging individual has the capacity to cope v;ith 
these and to develop counteracting mechanisms. 

The^aveiface age of a person in a nursma home is 80. Thev are nostlv 

v/omen and they have multiple deficits. They have one or more chronic 

illnesses. There generally is no spouse, thev have lov; income, poor 

nutrition / and a combination of a lot of situations that have nut then 
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Manv of them na^e nov/here else to ao. Their sons and dauahters 
are often in their sixties or older, their fanilies cannot care for 
them financially, nedically, physically, or mentally. We need to 
remember that the problems of aqinq are compounded bv the fact that 
they are in a nursina home. J^nd often it is the nursina home situation 
that causes the problem. 

There are two types of aainq, the first is primary the second is 
secondary. Primary aaina is universal, uni-directional or irreversible, 
and it is time-dependent. Secondary acinc means disease, v/hether its 
acquired disease, an inherited disease, or habits like smokinc, eatinc, 
exercise, stressful situation. And it is also the environmental 
factors such as pollution, micro-waves, radiation, ^^rimarv aaina is 
acquired naturally but it is effected by secondarv aaina. Vie can also 
talk about cellular aging. There are three cell types. 

The first is re newing . These are cells in the bodv that nre ccntinuallv 
rencwina. Some have three dav life soans. Some have three month life 
G:>ans. Examples of this type of cell are found in the skin and cut. 
The second tvpe are called post-mitotic cells. These cells have divided, 
develor^od, and no lonaer chanae. Txam.ples are the nerve ind m.uscle 
cells. 1^ thr^e cells are dar.aned, bevond repair, thcv cann<^t rcr>roduce, 
The third tvpe of ceil is the intermediate . These cells renov; at various 
rates. It depends on environmental circumstances and other variables. 
Examples of these are fibroblast and connective tissue. These cells 
can reaenerate and function and can return in time. 

BIOLOriCAL GrRQ?^TOLOGY 

pioloaical cerontolony is primary acina. The timina and the 
sequence of bioloaical'^ aaina is influenced bv hereditv. '^he onset of 
bioloaical aaina is "influenced b^' the environment. There are several 
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theories to explain aainc biolocically • The first one is called the 
wea r and tear theory. Arthritis is a aood exanple of this — the joints 
just v;ear out. The second theory is a biological clock theorv. Each 
cell has a certain life span and at the end of the life span the cell 
does not reproduce itself and dies. The auto-immune theory is another. 
This theory suggests that systems within your own body break down and 
can't fight disease and so you get secondary agina settina in, A 
fourth theory is the mutation theory. Mutations can be caused by the 
environment, heredity, druQS; radiation, etc, The fifth theory is 
the v;aste build-up theory. This theory sugoests that as certain 
products build up in the bodv you develop a toxicity. The aged bodv 
takes lonov^r to dispose of certain cells and if these cells lay in 
your body they can become toxic, and lead to disease. 

Sensory changes make up the most noticable aspects of bioloaical aainc. 

The first chance we will discuss occurs in the eye . At age 40 your • 

^ejs_J>egj-n~to -fai-iv "It 'is'^aTn^ occurence and it is cradual. 
Other vision changes can be the oncoming of tunnel vision, night blind- 
ness, and difficulty in adjusting to light changes. Secondary aging 
in the eyes is reflected by such diseases as cataracts, and glacoma. 
Hearing is another sense that changes as we age. Thirty percent of 
those over 65 have a significant hearing loss. This is very important 
to an educator because we rely k-savily on the ability to hear. There 
are two types of hearing loss, the first is a decrease of your ability 
to hear sounds as lovdly as you once did. This has to do v;ith the 
transmission of sound v;aves, A hearina aid or increased volume may 
overcome this decrease. The second type is presbycusis. This condition 
effects the clarity of sound. Certain sounds are lost. This condition ' 
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efilects the clarity of sound • Certain sounds are lost. This condition 
is caused by irreversable nerve damage, A hearing aid will usually not 
iielu this condition. As educators vie need to restructure our vocabulary 



to eliminate words with difficult sounds. Another sense to consider is 
trouch . Touch is the last sense to be lost therefore when considering 
the clientele that we are v;orkina with touch is a sense that can be 
relied upon to insure communication. 

In general, there is a slo\>^ing down of all biological functions, Re- 
action time is slower, and i»t takes longer to process information. 
If you think of the brain as a filing system and as a younaster, let us 
say you have only 100 letters on file, as you age you may have 1000 's 
of letters on file and therefore, the time required to locate a par- 
ticular letter may increase with age. The healing process also takes 
lonaer. An illness or an accident takes lonaer to net over as we age, 
A f uj_l ^recovery can occury but" rt "just takes more time. 

The final slowing down is called death, VJhen dealing with this popula- 
tion you cone face to face with death. Not only the death of vour 
students, your ov/n death as v;ell. We all need to look at ourselves 
and see that death is a part of life and learn what, the grievina process 
is., what is normal, what is abnormal, 

PATHOLOGICAL GERONTOLOGY 

Patholoaical gerontology is secondary aaina. There is a myth I know 
many old people believe that as you c?et older sickness and dis-ahilitv 
are to be expected. This is not necessarily so. Sickness^ and 
ability are not normal aaina. There are a circle of events \:hicb occur. 
A person v/ill net one discaso, this v;ill put a lot of .'Stress on another 
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svstert in the hody \;hich then acts up 'd creates more stress and the 
disease state becomes a chain of events. The first disease I'll mention 
is ar thritis . The presence of arthritis causes a chanae in the life 
stvle of the person that has it. Thev have to learn to conmensate for 
this chance. They have to learn how to do thinas dif f erentlv--if they 
don't have strenqth in their finaers they will have to do it v/ith their 
am, if they can't wrino out somethina with their arms and hands they 
have to learn to use their knees or v;hatever. Another disease I'll 
mention is cancer. Cancer has the Greatest effect upon the strenoth 
and stamina of the individual. Another disease is diabetes . This 
disease effects many of the systems in the bodv. The person has to 
live on a special diet, their circulation is affected, their siaht is 
affected, etc. A heart attack is another common condition found amonq 
our students. This too requires a chanae in life stvle. Another disease 
is high blood pressure . This condition leads to strokes, heart problems, 
and kidney failure. Another important condition to consider is nal- 
nutrition . Most mal-nutrition occurs to people livina alone. If you 
have to cook for yourself you know what its xike. There is a decrease 
in appetite, the number of taste buds is declining, so that food is no 
lonc/er as tasty. Finally I'll mention senility . Senility is not the 
normal aaing process. It is a disease. It is not simply foraettina 
things, nor is it being confused. There are other factors such as mal- 
nutrition, medication, or phsycholoqical profile which can cause symptoms 
which are easily confused a 3 senility. They are not. 

PIISYCHOLOGICAL GEROHTOLQGY 

A prime concern in this area is the realization that personality * • 

continues tc develop throuahout the life span. It does'nt stop because 

you go.^n a nursing home. Ilov/ever, being in the home does cause the 
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personality to adjust quite radically. Psychological aerontolbcy also 
cone ern s self concept at this staae in life. There are many physical 
changes. There are a good nany v/rinkles, et'C, and questions arise 
regarding how one now looks. There is the loss of their job to be 
considered. There is a loss of stamina. And most of all /there- is a 
loss of independence. There is a loss of self v;orth, v^hen many of 
them ask themselves / who am I? They do not knov; the answer* V7hen I ask 
myself, v;ho am I? I can answer that I am a woman, a nurse, a mother of 
tv;o. If someone asks me that when I am 80 I will say I was a nurse, and 
I still may be. a mother, but who am I nov;? An important consideration must 
be given to the idea of isolation. I*m not only talkincr about physical 
isolation, but what are all the thincrs that cause social isolation. 

Someone can be sitting right next to someone else and still be in 
isolation. She can't hear you, she can't see you, perhaps the people 
couldn't talk to on? another and so she is isolated. 

A psychological task for this life stage is renewal. Many times a person 
finds that they need to almost start their life over aaain. Their life 
style has to chanae and most importantly they need to find meanina in 
this net'/ life. 

Grief is another psychological concern for this life staqc. There is 
usually a loss of spouse, friends, and other relatives. '7e need to ) nov/ 
v;hat the nomal arievinq process consists of. !-7hen has it aono too 
far? rJhcn should we interfere? 

Confusion is a state of beinq experienced by many older people today. 
The amount of social chanqe that has occn.red in their li^otire causes 
auostions to he asked about T/hat thev should he doinr, ^^^at ?l>^ulcl 
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I be doinq? ^'Jhat should I be feelina? That is normal for re? 
SOCIAL cr.pov^oLor,-^ ' ' ' 

social crerontolooy includes all of the social chances includina the 
loss of their -contemporaries, the loss of roles, the loss of iob.s. 
In todavs vorld there is a areat distance bctv.-oen renerations. T^is 
leads to isolation and confusion. There is a denial bv societ" of 
the continual huran need to nake a contribution. 
POLITICAL '"-E^OHTOLOnY 

Me all kndv; that every citizen has certain riahts. The riohts of older 
Americans r.ake u^? political cerontolofv. The concept of advocacv enters 
the picture here, that is, the nhilitv to act for one's ovn benefit, 
is a qoal foVnanv older americans. As educators we need to educate 
the public at larae in order to produce a climate of understandinn , 
of their problems, and a support system which will encourare them to 
seek solutions to their own problems. Eventually this can he done 
by and for the seniors themselves but at tines thev need direction. 

EDUCATIONAL GEROtlTOLOGY 

V/e believe v/e have ansv/ered the question why we need to educate seniors. 
ITow we are lookinq at how do we educate then. There are saveral areas 
to educational aerontoloqy . . First to service deliverers 

who v/ork with aqed peoples such as ourselves, secondly to the "staff 
of nursinq hom.es-third to the other professionals such as lav/vers, 
politicians etc. It is to the youna about the aaina person gnd about 
aqinq successfully. We have to learn how to live new lives. If there 
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are to be any chanqes in the aoinq pattern as v/e arov; older it v;i.lL 
come be'cause ^^fe -have chanood ^how 'x^;e ^are liviricr nov;. We heed to look 
at our diet and our activity level, the. stress v;e are under" and hov; 
v;e are copino v/ith it. If we are to ace successfully v;e need to look 
at hov; x^e need to chance our life style now. We need to be introduced 
to the decisions that need to be made and to do seme preplannincr in 
this area. 

♦ * •* 
V7e need to educate adult children about aging parents . We have used the 
film "Peeqe", which is about communicating with a nursing home resident. 
It's very difficult for someone in an enclosed environment to find 
something to talk about. Mainly you say,, "how do you feel?", "its a 
nice day outside". Hov; do you get beyond that level of communication? 

V/e need to talk to planners and builders about how to design centers, 
housing institutions. What type of safety features, fire precautions 
should be in these buildings. 

We need to educate scholars who may not be out "in the field as v;e are. 
v;e*rc retting first hand information and v/e need to relav this informa- 
tion to the scholars. 

Lastly education to, for, about and bv the aoing person. F!. "cCluskv's 
theory of margin is found on p. 77 of the trainina manual. I would 
like to talk about the need that he identifies for the older person. 
The first is the copina need. Basic Education is the pre-reauisite 
to all other levels of education. 

A second part of the coping need is to have the physical strength and 
health to participate in the proaram. third part of the copino 
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neecj is fina^ncial resources. Havinc an adeauate income and knovinc 
how to mana'^e their money, adequate housina, and transportation are 
part of, this need. Some of the classes v;hich we offer which meet this 
cooinc need are Cnalish, Health, Exercise, Weight Watichinn, Lav; and 
the Senior Citizen. , . - . 

The second is the expressive need — cifeative, activity for the sake of 
the activity itself, not for the end result. It is an- expression of 



^-atural ohysical capacities, it must be ' spontaneous and open* , Older 

\ 

people are capable .of a wider range of expression. They have postponed 

\ . ^ " . * ^ • 

tnan// things and know they have*ti^e opportunity and the time to do them. 

. Glasses which meet this need are Art, Music, Dance and Creative 



Writing, 



The, third is a cdntributive need. The need to give something acceptable 
to ci^ther^y they want to be ,us6ful and, wanted. The wisdom of aaing 
comes fron the copina skills they have learned throughout their life- * 

tine and the time perspective they have. / Cla^§o-s such as Tatoriria 

\ 

Skills, T/pinrr and r^sic are classes in v;hrch thev can contribute to 

\ ' , ' ' . 

society. 

\ 

Fourth is the influencing need. This is where advocacy, and political 
clout cc^nes in. The seniors have declinino no^'er , less incone, 
less stamina, less positions of influence and they are less accessible 
to politicians. American Government, Current Issues, and Advocacy 
classes meet this need. 

Last is the need for transcendence. To need to rise above 
and beyond declining physical pov/ers. Social anrl nontal source*? of 
ple'nsure and self respect transcend phvsical disconfo^^t. / 
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VJe have students \:ho come to cl^ss who are in so much pain vou <is^' 

*^ . • ' * 

why have they come to class. Their reason for comincr is such as' 

socialization, learnina, etc. arc more inoortant than thetnain thev 

arc in. . 

They have been able to cq hevon^ the ohvsical disconfdrt to meet their 
social and educational needs. 

In conclusion refer to p. 29 of the manilial. 

■ • ■ . / ■ - 

"If you ansv/er YES to ,the followina criterJLon, then Vou are meefe4ncT 

the challenre. 'These aueg^ons, compiled by Howard 'Y. McCl-uskv, 

saae of cducationar qerontoloqy , are in an article titled, "^'hac Research 
* * • * 

Says About Adult Lrirnin? ^Potential and Teachina Older Adults." 

We feel we ansv/er yes to these questions and that is our reason for 
serving older adults. At some future time reflect on these questions 
and answer them for yourself. 
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OPENING SESSION 
OLDEfl ADI>LT as learner 
I John Murray and Mimi Creutz 

This afternoon John and I are going to talk about the older 
adult as a learner. Lynn has given you a good idea of what an 
older persoo is experiencing. We'd like now to talk to you as. 
educators. We'd like to ask what J:hat means in terms of having 
someone "vW\o is an older adult as a student. First we want to give 
you a' theoretical fran^f^^k that we have adopted in our program 
to use as guide in almost everything we do. The framework comes 
from Dr.*Howard McClusky from the Institute of Gerontology <at uhe 
University of Michigan. We are also hoping by the end^.of our 
short time with you to draw some conculsion about what this frame- 
work means to us as educators. Before we start this actual frame- 

Wrk we'd like you to. help us. We'd like you to .now think 
of yourself -as an adult and' as gn adult learner and to come up 
with one word that would describe a characters^ic that you might 
have as a learner. Sue, can I ask, you for a word: inteiested. 
John: frustrated. Other responses: impatient, motivated, etc. 
Now I'd like you to chan^^o the focus. I'd like for /you now to 
think of an older adult. An adult in a nursing hom^ situation. 
Think of a word.to describe- that person: t\:o late, anusuel, 
frustrated* frightened, confused, encouraging. WhAt we have just 
done is dravn .some comparisons between our ides or ourselves as 
adult learners and of older personjs in institutional settings as . 
adult learners. It will show, 'if we look at the list, some of our 
bias. . We .are now going to put that list aside and think about - 
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it for a few minutes at the end df our presentation* We^ would 
like to try to draw some conclusions about our list and about 
the philosophy we are going to present to you and wi-th that 
John is going to start talking to you about our philosophical 
framework which deals with the older adult as a learner.. 

What we are going to say to you, today is based on a specific 
work by Dr. McClu,sky^ an afticl^ entitled "The Adult as Learners" 
that appeared as Chapter I4 in a book entitled "Management of 
Urban Crisis", editors McNeil and Seashore published in New York 
by the Free Prpss in 1977. Dr. McClusky must have been about 
77 then. We piclced' Dr. McClusky for those of you who are familiar 
with him, and probably most of you are, because since our beginning 
in 1976 he has influenced our work through his writings, through 
his teachings, through hi*? support and through his friendship. 
I*m not old eno'^gh o"* wise enough to attempt to measure his con- 
tribution but it .extends right up to this very moment when we 
.present his ideas^ We chose this because as Bill said early we're 
flying by the seat of our pants to some rre^t extent and he also 
^aid much of what we are inventing or discovering Ou4rselves in 
our own experience has good sound research at the? bottom of it 
whether we know it or not. le preseat this particular article in 
order to demonstrate that. We began by saying an old dog can learn 
new tricks and in fact can learn some better than young dogs. We 
live in a l^earning society where non-learners very quickly get 
passed over to live on the fringes of our world. McClusky calls 
this learning a distinguishing ethos of our time because the 
weight, scope, and kind of change that is constantly taking place. 
He says that this change demands that we sort out the relevant old 
and combine it with the emerging new and reminds us that this is 

particularly true for professional service providers and educators. 
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So where do begin. First by looking at the learning process 
and recognizing that the learner and the . learning process can- 
not be separated. Thje stimulus response forumla of learning is 

breaking down particularly when we deal with adults, i.e;, as 

, ' > ' • , -» * ' 

maturity becomes more complex, and we're dealing' with a -more 
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mature learner; We must account fdr differences in individuals 
responses,'*^© Dr. McClusky suggest an 'intervening, variable", 
the organism^ the person, the learner. It 'lies betv;een, the stimulus . 
and the response. Consic'' . .ion is required in order to account for 
the communication process. Its a. mistake to distinguish be- 
tween content and learner because both must be involved in a 
creative process of interaction. We cannot communicate our material 
without empathic understanding of the person with whom we are 
trying to communicate. When I read that I thought immediately 
of Carl Rogers. Dr. Rogers and his book " On Personal Power !' - has, 
if its possible, a poignant story on a potato. Dr". Rogers 
talks about potatoes in his basement as child. How they 
laid there, down below the light yet they spme times shot up. 
The white sickly stems sometimes two or three feet long trying 
to get to the light. One of the things Dr. Rogers recommends 
as necessary for what he calls the facilitative -climate is^the 
empathic process. Dr. McClusky s^^ys that we must see the adult 
learner as an integrated developing person with built iti tendency 
for self-protecting, self-investment. McClusky rejects adulthood 
as a state of having arrived, saying thus an adult must . have 
hope along with bread in his/her effort to transcend time. .^e lives 
Lart of her/!'..'^ life in the future. This is particularly poignant. 




I think in terms of the clientele we've met to- discuss today* 
Cfar ^ of the' better attempts to sort out and categorize this 
tendency of burs for arov/th is ^^ik Erikson'r sociological 
eiaht-stace theory of development* " Adult Educators have the 
most at .stake in- the last two of these stages which occur in 
middle and 'later adulthood. Yqu'll see a better exposition of 
these on page 8 and 9 of your manual* i'll just mentipn them. 
The first being generativity as opposed to stagnation which 
represents a concern for establishing * and guiding the next 
generation, se.tting an example in many cases. The second is the 
li-.e- stacre of ego i ntergity . verses despair . There is no short 
way to talk about this. They hava to do with ari acceptance of . 
ones own life as ordered, as meaningful. You'll have to look 
to your manual for a better definition. Dr. McClusky says 
that we must limit our learning experiences to occur against 
background of a life-stage and that life-stage influences the 
learners response to the learning experience. Within these 
life stages, as Erikson outlines them, there is* still other thing 
to consider. McClusky talks about critical periods in adult 
years. He says they tend to be related to other people. He is 
talking about marriage, children, grandparenthood, the loss of 
a spouse. It is also related to life goals in terms of success 
and reverses in your employm^at, of abrupt changes suph as 
moving, retirement, 'titutionaliration. There are commitments 
to think of in these critical periods and these- commitments 
are thought of as something that ebbs and flow6 rather than a 
lock-step developmental process. He says that adults develop 
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intentional attachments to responsiblit ies that are normally 
associated with adulthood. There is a process of gradual in- 
cremental change that is accumulative ai a varies in its intensity 
in range of involvement. This progress through life in the 
later years, when certain shifts and reductions occur, cause 
people to selectively disengage from something while thier 
attachments to other areas deepen. He said the so called adult 
resistence to learning may simply be a reluctance on a part of 
a person to upset his whole life and make space for this new 
commitment that we're asking of him. Our sense of time changes 
the older we get. The more past we have and the less future. In 
our society, given the bias, learning is something that must result 
in our increased ability to market ourself in the world of work. 
You can understand how someone as they grow older becomes. less 
and less eager to participate in education. We did that to our- 
selves. On the other hand we caii understand our surprise perhaps 
when w^ meet people who are eager and willing to learn. We bought 
the bias ourselves, through our government. McClusky goes on to 
talk about the adult condition. He says as we grow older we 
differentiate more and more between ourselves and our environment, 
^^e can see ourselves as part of a larger whole and begin to ^ ^ 
develop preferences and specialization, thus as Aaron Simonton 
likes to quote, the older we get the more. like ourselves we be- 
come and the more like ourselves we become the more , individual we 
become. The more difficult the task becomes. Individualized peopl 
are developing, in McClusky terms, pre-dispositions which is a 
fancy way of saying habits. Some of those habits: will form 
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around the kind of educational experiences that people have in 
their life. Some of our . difficulty with developing a relevant 
educational program for older adults has to deal with our own 
habits. Our own pre-dispositions about education in our past. 
He asks that we consider the adult learning situation against 

3 

our own educational experience of rigidly structured prescribed 
curriculum. Don't let that creep into your dealing with adults. 
We ask that you remember . that adults have their time allocated. 
And if you are going tb ^introduce education that means that they 
have to reallocate their time and its going to cause them ^ome 
difficulty. We've got: to learn to work w,ith that and be 
flexible with that. I don't think I need to say .too much about 
authority in teacher learner relations. It's rather easy, I 
suppose whan you go into a classroom and confront a room full 
of people and re£:lize that you are presuming to teach them. Your 
commitment to authority goes away very quickly. 

Finally^, McClusky says that adult lerrning has consequences 
different than learning for children which is largely preparatory 
for a world or experience yet to come. For adults, learning often 
arises and becomes part of the here and now world of life itself. 
Adult learning is highly intentional and the satisfaction of t^t 
intent|.on becomes a priniciple objective for that older adult ^ 
learner. As I run through the end of Dr. McClusky's article 
I will give you some of my ideas about the youuger adult learner 
verses the older adult learner. And 'perhaps 'work in^ some of 
those adjectives that you used when you were describing .your- 
selves as learners/ The next portion of Dr. McClusky's article 
talks about one of the elements of affective, instruc*€ion of 
adults. What is it that we need to do o affectively teach them? 
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The first thing he says we have to^ do is to involve them, to have 
active participation. McClusky thinks that older adults and . 
adults in general have a very low threshold for passive listening. 
They get bored more easily. I am teaching children between the 
grades of 3 to 6. I would say- they have a low capacity for, 
passive listening. Its just that they have an authority figure , 
in front of them who i-s" making them listen. An older adult 
doesn't n'ecessarily accept that authoritative role. They v/ill be 
much more vocal. But as I look at the adult as a student I've 
got to say* that he's got to be actively involved in the process 
of learning. We try in our classes to do that, by giving thefn a 

r 

chance to draw, to write, to give opinions, to express themselves 

in one way or another, to actively participate. It is alwayr^ 

a "hands-on", or better yet, a "mind-on" experience. But there 

::re differences for a younger adult and an older adult. A 

younger adult hr.s a larger present. He can expand his active 

participation outside of the classroom, outside of the place 

he lives. He has many roles and he can actively participate in 

whatever by applying it outside and by doing things to reinforce 

his learning experience. The older institutionalized adult 

however, has a larger past, ho has confined presents, and he has 

a limited future. Unlike the other adults, in fact, it is very 

hard for the older institutionalized adult to think of the ^^^xtrtlfe 

for a very long time. I may talk to you about tomorrow^but not 

ft 

about next month and I probably won't mention next year J^ither. 
Because of this active participation need, and because of this 
confined present we use reminiscing as a v/ay of actively involving 
people. We build on their pa^t experiences since they do have 
an enXarjed past. 

364. 
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The next element: McClusky focuses in on is proble m-centered 

* — — 

xearning.. He says you've got to make learning problem centered. 

* 

It is a natural unit for the adult* It is a natural way of 

looking at learning because the adult solves problems as part 

of his every day life and if you're going to teach him something, - 

if you can make it into' a problem, he will be able to learn it 

botter and a^ssimilate it better. Now, for the younger adult it' 

is rather easy to do. Once again the younger adult has a variety 

of rales which he is playing in his life. He may be a student, 

he may be a father, he may be a worker, he may be a game player, 

all of these roles help him identify in his learning what the 

problem is an^a^ identify a way of solving^ it. However, the older 

^Tinstitutio;^aiized adult does not have all these roles. He has 

very^^^w^roles left to hin . He is patient, and now that we brought 

^^'fwrlasses, he becomes a student. His family role has been 

severely reduced and until he gets coipf or cable in the institution, 

he utay not even have friends. It* may take him a while to becojne 

a friend and a companion and so if we are going to involve this 

person m problem-centered learning we are going to have this 

to 'do what I call creative conjecturin g. We have got to be able 

to put this person into the position where he has a new role in 

his mind and actively involves the imagination in creating that 

problem and creating that solution. It may be just what would 

you do if or what'would you think about this particular situation' 

if you were there. It must be however, problem-centered, makirg 

him solve the problem himself.' ' The third issue that Dr. McClus.ky 

talks about is meaningful learning . All of us who have taught 

. adults know you had better be able to defend what it is you 

are teaching to adults because if they think you arev-^c'ina 

. their time, with somexihin^ they don't need to learn then they 
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will not learn it. For a younger person this becomes very easy 
to do because you can talk about it in terms of future jobs, 
you can talk about it in terms of his roles as head of the family, o 
mother, or perhaps as a future role when he aoes to colleae,. or v;hen 
he tries to do anything else. For the older adult however, 

again we have a problem that for him meaningful learning is going 
to be slightly different. I would like to think that meaningful 
learning for the institutionalized older adult is life oriented* 
It is not job oriented, it is life oriented. How is this going 
to make my life richer? How is it going to change mj^ everyday 
living? As an older adult, whether I am in an institution or not, 
I would think I would value my remaining time. I want to use 
it as best as I c.^.n and so when I want to do something, it must 
have meaning. It is a very difficult situation when you are 
faced with an institutionalized older adult to give meaning to 
learning, but it can be done. 

Last and not least McCluski' says that learning must be 
autonomous for the adult. He must: be independent. He has become 
independent and he wants to maintain that in every situation 
that h,e encounters. Again, this is an easy element to bring into 
the younger adult as a student. A younger adult is use to making 
choices. It is very easy for a -teacher to have a younger adu"! t 
make some choices about their learning experience. You c^n - 
guide them in making thos^e choices. Howev^er, if we look at the 
older adult we are fcTced with someone who has had their choice 
making ability taken away from^ theal. He n& longer can decide 
.when to get up, when to^ go 'to be:l,he can ho longer decide when' 
he is hungry and wants to' eat, or what it is -he 's' going to eat.-*- 

BQucaticn can provide an opportunity 'for autonomy. 
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- SCREENIMC SESSION 
IMTPODUCTION: Cill - ^^aroe 

Participants introduced themselves and how they became in- 
volved in adult education. Discussed present teaching fosition. 

Reverend Fehner introduced himself. He is 36 years old. 
He praised our program in the Lutheran Home. 

Dill McDemott - Explained that the screening process was 

\necessary in order to determine which students could benefit 

\ 

from our program, and were capable of earning a hiah school diploma 
He explained that from the data we collected we would determine 
at the end of the year, if our screening program did in fact show 
the* capabilities of various students. 

I7e first talked to activities directors i the nursina homes 

to aet their opinion of which students miaht be recruited as 
students . 

^ A transparency of the Student Prof ile :Form I -v/as shown. He 



explained that a teacher/ s professional observations and opinions 
are of value in makii.7 -a determination of a student-' s. ability 

lie explained that the teacher-s also served as registrars and , 
therefQre had a chance tb observe the students. The Student Profil 
II- was discussed v;hich is a health profile. Fie explained the 
problems with this form. -Tne information on the form is considered 
to he confidential ancj the' nursing phones don't v;ant it released. 

Then discussed, the San Diego Ouick Assessment Test, which 
was us^d to determine the reading level of the students. 
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Research sa^ s ::hat with a fifth qrade reading level they should be 
able to finish a high school completion program. Bill said there 
was some rebellion against taking the test. The student felt it 
was a threat to their right to classes. The test used v;as to set 
a standard for the Stat*=i as far as who would be considered a credit 
s|udent. A member of the group stated that oven- in traditional 
classrooms there are students who can't pass the reading test. 
Another member stated th^t reading level is not the only criteria 
in determining who is capable of finishing high school. 

* - Individualized Learning Plan was discussed. Bill said the 

problem v;as chat teachers became too informal' with this form. In 
the .future an attempt wxll.be made to "graph" the progress of each 
student at least on a monthly basis.- 

Showed a fourth form , Semantic Differential ^ which has st^jdents 
measure their own progress and compare it to the teachers evaluation 
of them. It was created with help from Dr. Steven Jurs of the 
University of Toledo. It has not been used yet. 

' The teachers were asked to create tests for their classes' to 
determine how the student achieved in a specific class. Sore 
students can achieve in one. area but not in another class. 

That the opir.Zon regarding, testing has changed over the years 
in. the program." In the past it v;a6 the policy not to use tests at 
all.'" .N-^v; they're being used on a limited basis. 

Teachers have total determination over how they, will grade 
their studehts . * Students are civ^n A, B, or C. one is failed^ 

» ^i 1 • 

\ 

r ,* 
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if they don't do "C" level v;ork they are given a "no-credit." 
This keeps students from being labeled a "failure." , • 

A member of the group asked if we determined how long it takes 
to accomplish an objective. Bill said this varies. 

A member asked if the local school board questions if the course 
is really comparable to the traditional program. Bill stated that 
there hasn't been any objections from the board, since they approve 
all of our courses. 



LIFE STA^E PELATED / PERSON CHNTEPEn CUPPI CULU*^ 

John Murray 
Mimi Creutz 



P,oom 4 
Talking j^bout Us 

Freedom to Learn Carl Roqers 

On Personal Power Carl Rocrers 

/ • ^ 

Three things are necessary for qrcv;th in the cli^t, 
from the person in power or authority: 

!• Be who you are Do not assume a roll 

2. Acceptance of situations-How do vou interpret, 

> 

act, see? 

3 . £n\pathic listening — Gorpmunicatibn ^ ^ 

Not bjLing able to accept situation in nursina homes, — upsets sone people, 
' tak6fs some peonle time to accept this, 

. Practical--way to run. proaram — 

/ 

share authority • ^ ' / 

Five people share — meet an^ come' to ansv/er — croup — much better. 

Evcrypne's opinion is heard, teachers — cood ideas — hear from one another 
. -,.have input. 

Student council — comm. 

talk to students. .one to one. 

Find out what the student wants to learn,. Involve student in v;hat they 

want to.' learn. 

» ^ . . " cr2P. -370. 
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Titles of classes can be scarev to students, he careful* 

^'se the riqht titles but -^till neet state reouirerent. 
Contact your local Area Aaency on ^ina for support. 
Support 'from the Gtate department is available, 
L'earn from each other, ..also staf f • • • from-nursinc: hones. 
Listen to — teachers and students and also staff at nursing 
hone. Thev often see the situation in different ways, Super- 
visors feel it is important to teach once in a while, • .they keep 
in touch with student and feel compassion for teachers. 
Supervisors try to keep in touch with teachers, students -and 
centers. One must look at the school as a whole and not separate 
nursi'nq home classes and other sites. 
They all interlock. 

Person Centered ' 

1, Student survey class selections at centers. 

In the nusing homes students select their own 
schedule as we''.l — with counselinrr. 

\ 

2, Student interest survey ... also civen cupjilv and 
' demand... is important in nursinc home. 

Life starve related ... instead of Lifeionn Learninr 

f 

All different lijfe stages: young old, riddle old, old old. ^''e have 
to deal V7ith then all. ^eople in convalescent centers are .younrrer , 
they are alike i^n situations. i;e have to take this into consideration 
for classes. 



''.'c piist finc^ out 
•;;e try to select 
related,' 



\;hat it is they want to knov;, 

/ 

curriculun to suit students ... air^ p.ako it life strro 
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^^Aiwavc involve tho rcrson in tho nu^r>inc here 

. Personal attention fron teacher tc student cvervono li;:eF a ^ 
. little attention. 7'eachinr' aonroach rav >'e cU^^'erent than in tho / 
regular class roon...fun vay of learni nc • • . stuc'ent need's to enjov tho 
•classes. 

This is the students proqran not ours...v7e are there to reet their 
needs . 
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WORKSHOP: Inservicing Staff and Community 
Presentors: Judi Schneider and Lynn Whipple 

I. Inservicing teaching staff 

A. Why 

1. Lack of formal training for adult' educators in general «> 

3* mIIh gerontological perspective for professionals and staff 

3. Need for adaptation of teaching techniques 

4. Increase self awareness of the teacher and develop their strenaths 

- f^^^^-tong. tha^ormation, the -teachers -bring thei? experiencf^ - 
6. We mservice on a monthly basis. FCixence 

B. What 

!• Initial inservice 

for immediate teacher concerns - beware of overload ; 

a. New teachers 

1. G? over policies and procedures, eg. class record sheets, 
mileage forms, syllabi, monthly lesson plans, grading polidv etc 

2. Discuss Teacher's manual cluing policy, etc. 

3. Explain our communication system; circular management, weeklv 
teachers memo, etc. wccj^xy 

4. Establishing an educaM:ional climate - pp. ',53-54 of manual 
-teachers carry the classroom with them and develop on site 
-discuss variety of teaching sites; nursing homes, centers, 

apartment complex, churches, halls, etc. 
-using the I.S.D. and library as resources 

-obstacles to an ideal climate; noise of the intercoms, interup- 
tions by staff, physical set-up of the room, etc. 

5. Sensory deprivation - pp. 16-17, 43-44 

-what to watch for, how to adapt the classroom set-up, how to 

adapt teaching techniques, how to compensate for sensory loss, 
e^c • 

-vision; many don't know they have a mild loss, arrange seating 
to com.pensate for, avoid flickering or glaring lights, use 
sharp contrast between colors ■ such as black and white instead 
of blue ditto and avoid yellow-green combinations, etc. 

-hearing; restate what you say using different words, keep 
background noise to a minimum, place students close to 
speaker or projector 

-in.rease teachers ability to spot students with sensory losses 

-use as many senses as possible when teaching 

- go slowly, review oftexL 

b. New and returning teachers 



1. Review C.P.R. - we are working with a, high risk population, 
use film, speakers, demonstration and return demonstration 
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2. Academic division meeting - review philosophies, course objec- 
tives, order supplies, do scheduling, sharing rdeas and dis- • 

Si^iis^irforiowed on the i^.^rtanc; of continuing educati» 
so the students are aware of current issues, go through the 
election issues for absentee voting, weekly current event 
auiz write 8 discussion words Per month from current news 
and leave behind on the blackboard, use I.S.D. materials.. 

( 

c. Nursing home teachers 

1. Before classes begin - student- teacher get toaether, very social 
-?eacLrs see facility, pick out ^heir classroom see set-up of 
the room, what equipment is available, meet ^Jaff (see pp. 
30-31 of the manual), recruit students, give brief desv,ription 
^ of " the^class-,--begin-±o. .set^a_ climate, start developing 

student relationships: . x.u^™ 

-students meet new and returning teachers, start preparing them- 
selves for their other role as a student . 



2 At registration time - do a quick physical assessment for 

po?en?ial learning problems e.g. hearing, v^is ion, paralysis, 
-discussion on the problem of not having f ^<^f ^ ^f^f 
• available for the teachers, this is a legal problem, how do 
,,„Ki-;,, cr.h,-„-,i c handle medical reports? 



etc 




avaiiaoie ror tne t-cai-iici.a , ^^j.^ - — ^ 
the public schools handle medical reports? 

3. After several weeks of class ' . 

-involves teachers, activity directors and supervisor 
-discuss any general areas of concern such as teaching methods^ 

evaluation, theme month, etc. . ^. , ^^/i^^^i 

-discuss the effects of institutionalization, drugs, medical 

conditions, etc, (see pp. 22,25,26 of the ^J^nual) 
-discuss the role of teacher aides (see p. 47 f.^^e manual^ 
-divide according to teaching sites and discuss facility, staff 

and communication (see p. 24 of the manual) both positive ^ 

and negative concerns , 

discuss students - how ^s he doing m your class? does he 
come by himself? is he a leader, a follower, a contributor? 
is he active or passive? moody? does he hear only when he 
wlnSs to? wha? techniques work best with him? are there are 
student personality conflicts? etc. 

2. On-going inservice for all teachers and staff when appropiate 

a. A-V equipment (see pp. 57-58 of the manual^ , what equipment is 
available and how to use them correctly. 

^TaL^!JrHL?fr^?fl.r^n"?L^rft^?rio^ tejichin,, 

^ Malcolm Knowles how to establish an ' 
Carl Rogers theories of person-centered education, etc. 
^ c. Evaluation of students (pp. 64-67) - use teachers panel. ^ 
d. Educational gerontology . 
1 p,,v.v.(»ni- r*»«;parch - ma^ce teachers aware or 

2. AdapSng materials and methods to compensate for handicaps ^ 

(pp. 15,45), what materials, methods do you use, how do you 

adapt your techniques, presentations? 
3 Dealing with the death of a student (p. 20) - what is the 

normll process, at what point do yo.u interfere with this 

process* (?r30. 374 . 
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Educational philosophies - Carl Roqers , Howard McClusky . etc, 

V 

Reports on .conferences - teachers and administers, we hope you 
' ^ * share this conference with your staff • 

Einergency first aid and safety - where to go for help, who to call, 
what equipment is available at the sites, fire and storm pro- 
cedures at all sites, how to handle emergencies on field trips. 

Reajruitment and public relations - teachers are the best recruiters, 
use returning students as recruiters, informally we are always 
doing public relations, formally we do it at registration, and 
also at formal and social gatherings of senior citizens , 

C.'-^ How 

1",-Fbrina"t "for in'servi"ce"'meetlngs ^ 

a. Welcome - this qives the director an opportunity to interact 

with the staff 

b. General business - announcements, field trips 

c. Exercise of the month - teacher demonstrates this exercise 

d. Inservice - see above section on on-going inservice 

e. Academic division meetings - review and order supplies, share 

common concerns with other teachers, review philosophies and 
course objectives, etc. 

2, Techniaues 

a. Lecture 

b. Discussion, large and small group, within divisions or select 

groups 

c. Role playing, with and without script, eg. emergency situations 

d. Teachers panel, eg. evaluation of students 

e. Guest speakers - H. McCluski^ , Bill McDermott, speakers from 

American Heart Assoc. ,• Tri-County Deaf Society, senior centers 

f. Brainstorming, eg. theme month 

g. Demonstration, eg. C.P.R., and learning styles 

h. A-V material, eg. Peege , Massey Tapes , video tapes of our classes 

i. Simulation - hearing and sight impairments. 

. Inservicing the Community - informally and formally, slide-tape presen- 
tations 

A. Support personel - nursing home staff, center directors and staff, 

make them aware of workshops and presentations, invite them to ^ 
our inservice when appropriate 

.387 CC31. 
3. Network of support agencies - (pp. 28,87-88 of manual). 
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Sue Ripps 

CREATING AN EDUCATIONAL CLIiflATh IN THiL NUKciING hOi»m 

I. Introduction- Instructor in 

A. Health and Fitness in the Nursing Home 

B. Weight Watching and Nutrition outside N.H. 
C* If not done already please introduce yourself and 

, where you,' re from and position 

II. Expectations and Pre conceivea ideas; 
A* Coming into Workshop , - - - 

B. Coming into Class 

C. This is part of the setting up of the learning climate. 

D. Depending on these one can succeed or fail 
^ 1. registration-counselor gives expectations of class 

' 2. past reputation of class 
3. past reputation of teacher 
a. above has bearing on 

1. whether they're signed up for yoiir' class 

2. their attitude towards you or cux'riculum 

III. Three things before first class meeting that will effect 
learning climate; 

A. Past experiences 

B. Registration and person doing counseling 
Reputation of particular class and teacher 

IV. Your ideas of Nursing Homes and People will effect the 
educational climate 

A. Fear of older people or N.H. instution 

B. When you feel at ease with urine bags, wl^eelchairs, missing 

limbs, etc., .then you v/ill i^e able to interact v;ith the 

students. This I feel is the most important step in 

setting up a learninq ^xl.Date 
0_ CC32. 216. 
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V. One sets climate for learning when you walk through front door, 

A. Your ex|)resaion and body'^'r^overe*-^- 'immediately ^ * 
communicate your inner feelings 

VI. Staff in N.H. -Become acquainted with 
A* Aides 

B. Housekeeping 

C. Dietician 

VII. Physical Setting of Class 
-A.- Oval--- — 



B. Other people sitting indinSng room 

VIII. Techniques 

A. Lecture ^ , ^ 
B^ Demonstration 

C. verbal «nd gesture approval 

D. Humor 

E. Touching 

F. positive re-inforcement • 

G. Competition 

IX. Music-Plays major role in setting climate 

^ A. Swing or happy music in gathering students. Hearing 
musi'c students will come in to class. 

B. March music for exercises 

C. Quiet music during refreshments 

X. Refreshments - offer a time when students and teacher 
can become more social. 

SUMMATION: Holistic approach to Setting Up a Learning Climate 

1. The person- pre-conditioned ideas 

a. psychological 

b. physical 

c . emotional 

2. The physical setting in room-activities, music etc. 
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3« The teacher and her physical and emotional state 
4. The staff 
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^ue Rinpsr IJarren Kovralka; rarol^/n Lo^^ov 




I 


Introduction of in-service 'Participants 
















Mamcs and sites 






D. 


Problems in Nursina Hones expressed bv ^artici^^ants 








-funciinc [ Ouestions 








Generated fror^ 








-people dyinq [ participants 


c 


II 


Problems 


Warren has encountered ^ 






A. 


svsteir.s 






n 


Late student; barren praises her for coninc sooner. 






c. 


CleanincT Halls 


• 


' III 


Problems 


shared bv participants 






A. 


Outside noises 








1. Institutional sounds 








2. Interruptions in class 








3. Machine noises 






o 


4. Kitchen noices 






B. 


Other distractions 








5. Nurses taking break in, classroom ' 








6. Medications aiven durina class 








7. Pool playina 








8. Television in classroom 








P. .Cicarettes civen out 






10. Gettinq patierts 






11. Dealing v;ith patient's problems 








a. Urinals cleaned 








b. Drapes drawn 






ft 


c. "accidents" 


• 
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T-r. Problems in non-activitv classerj. 

^ 9 

Keepma the students attention m a class that is not a hands 
on class takes sone creative approaches. The title of the 
class is the first place to becreativ.. It is important 
that the title of the class tells the student what the 
course is about. It needs to be titled in a wav that the 
students understand the terninolocy for example: Hhen we 
ofSered a class in "Horticulture" no one sianed up for it, 
Ue changed the title to "All About Plants" and v/e expanded 
to several classes, The~saine approach' need" to be taken in 
teachina the class. 

General elements >are needed when tcachinc adults: 



1. Participators - power sharing 

- joint responsibility 

Essentially non-authoritarian and non-unilaceral • 



2. Interaction - problem centered 

- actively involved 



Essentially the integration of thinkina, feeling, 
and action. 



3. Reliance - rr.eaninaful le'^rnina 

- subject matter related 
to basic needs 



Essentially life-stage-related curriculum , ^ 

4. Self - Self directed learnina 

- Pedaogy vs. Androgogy 



Essentially learning is t;.e neoc to learn to rake 
choice ft. ^Directi'^g one * s self iii 'mpcr*:ant • 
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5. GOc\l - social aoals 

^ - purpose 

Essentially developing the v^hole person, within society 
• through education. , 



Putting all of these elements toaether and to get then^ to 
work t'vsther , you get a sharing of selve^ weavina 
personal. and intellec* ^--^l components toge'**"r. 



V.^ Correcting Environment 

A. Room dividers decorated with artwork 

1 . Rem i-nder~o€— cjra s s r oom ■ 

2. Praising xi^prk-of students * ^ 



VI. Observatiorts of Nurglng Homes / ' " 

by C. LaVoy 

A. Remedies for lack of participation 

1. Math. "names People Play"^ — using rames tq 

enhance and give active participation 
to the students; Usiha ^ game t^rhich 
is familiar to them and adding nev:. 

2. Government ... "Current Issues" — Osina the 

curren4v events, components, as a 
way to step into the structure of 
the Government / nakina it curricul' \ 
and yet meaninaful to the student. 

3. History .. .Why Today? Goinc Backwards 

to relate to nursina home student . 
learning concepts. They themselves 
have lived it, usina the effect and 
cause method. 

B. Manual Page 53 A teacher checklist 

1. Observation (rather than evaluation) 

2. Discussion v;ith teacher 
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C,^ Drav/inq from students for discussion 

Choosinq 'the best technique for the ricrht occasion is prob- 
ably best developed throuqh well-evaluated experience. 

Two- qude lines': ' ^ > - 

, 1, Match the.^ technique to objective * 

2. Given a choice. choose the x>ne involvinq v 

the students in the mosV active participation.^ 

Hand out tvpe of behavior-Technique used: - ' v^ 

\ ^ " . ' ■ ' ^ ■ -J ' 

a. A?kinq students v/hat thev think . ' ' , * « 

b. Re-statinq v/hat students have said 

1 in a positive; r«-inforcinq v/ay _^ . ™ 

c. Usinq fir&t names, of students. 

d. Listeninq carefully to what students / 
are sayinq. . " ' ■ 

e. ^e question that stimu-late discussion- 
brinqs out answers. 

In usina the technique the teachers personal touches are 
needed. - 



C omparison of classes in nursing homes with traditional 

A. More activity generated — more response from students 



1. Geography. . .the teacher first relates it 

to sofnethina the students Ki^w. For excmple. 
the music of the country, the food of the 
country, somcthinr which is; familiar--7r 

2. Curriculum. . .relevant tc scudonts. Rsinc a 
lot of outside stimuli to create a clinate 
for learning in the classroom. 

3. Creativity of teacher is very important. 
''^I^^^ts the staae and creates the environrent. 

Key Person — teach(rir — Because stur^ents "can" 
leave if they wish (as opposed to traditional 
classroom. 
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3, State Aid 

!• 2 hours 3S*V7QGks 'f 



K 



Tri--senester. • •To help relieve proMcm of 
\ losinc people in the fall 

* ctnd during Ghristmas break. 



Interests Lcjqqinq ^ 

1. Purina holiday seasons 

I . Weather 

D. Givina teachers a break 

(However most agreed that! sumner sessions are 
indeed important to keep nursing home students 
interested) • , ^ , 

1. , 4-6 week Module in summs^r/ 

after a break prior to summer 
session. 

2. However, teachers were more appreciated 
by nursing hcMe staff if summer sessions' 
were not he'lfl. 

' ^ 

3. New residents coming in during summer. 



VIII. Continuity of Environment/Climate 

A. Senior Student Council 
^ B. Proarans and speakers ^ \ 

(January) 

C. Showing off accomplishments... ^ • 
' , The pridte they show in th6ir vrdrk. . 

The feeling of accomplishment. 
Grant need for others to se^ this. 
Classes Display. . .what they are doina 
(every 6 weeks) . 

a. Art-wotk — 

b. Demonstrations 

D. Theme of month... 6 week cycle culminatina 
inf shows of sharina .of class products 
and knox^riedge 

E. People from i:ursina home to nursing home, 
(creative v/ritina) . 



(E. continued) 



E. The student v/rote. letters fco another class 
in a different nursina home. Then at the 
end of the vear x^ent to visit. 



Fl ^^^^^Jjvttrnals. . .The name of Mursinq Hone Newsletters. 
An I 

end production. 



G. An End Product — Students need to shoot for an 



Conclusion 



A. Whole person approach. 

B. Thinking for self. 

X. Discipline Problems 

, -A. " Attention 

B. Rules 

C. Laying Down Law. . .A positive approach to new classes 

In creating a climate, you need to have a f orpui - . 
A place for qrov;th. The ifftudent needs to be auided from one level 
to another. Once the climate is set and they are comfortable that 
does not mean they can stay there forever. They need to be 
strc'7lV cnco\irn."^ * us to try nev; classes and different 

tpacherSi V7e need to help them bv aiving then the direction and 
they v;ill do the rest. 

KI. Spontaneous Discussion Folloxved 

Conclusion, of Session 



Handouts from Carolyn LaVoy: 



"310 Grant Obs^ervation" "Techniques" "BehctVior/TechniC2ue" 
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IIUriANITIES WORKSHOP 

Marqe VanAuker 
Marty Cahill 
Karen Rollins 

9 

Marae opened *:he workshop bv handing out typed identities 
of members of her life review class at Frenchtovm Convalescent 
Center. The members read these alot\d to the rest of the^ partici- 
pants. The purpose of this was to shov; the clientele nursina 
hom^ .teachers v;ork within classes and to point out the fact that 
^ people with a variety of mental and physical infirmities can 
still be alert, productive members of a class. \^ 

Since many of. the workshop participants had visited the life re- 
view class on the previous day,. I related to them hov; the lesson 
they had viev/ed was put together and my method of conducting the 

c class. The lesson involved the student choosing a type of tree 
s/he .would like to be and explain why. The ghoice, I pointed 
out, woulu exhibit something about the sti:i.dent's inner self and 

' would also call unon each to creatively "step out" of the body 
and become something else. I described' the method I used of 
recording the student's responses — by sitting in a stationary spot- 
' -the same v;eekly — yand going around the table in turn until each 
one hacl responded. I also pointed out the need that soire of the 
people. have for direct questions v/hich "lead" them through the 
lesson. I nentionedv^.^.at most of the students cannot hold a pencil 
to v/rite themselves or that others cannot keep the thought process 
coordinated with the physical process of \^ritina anrl that Xvas vhv 
I v;as^^e "tool" used to recprd resnohses* 

'¥ 

Durirfr this part of the nrosentation particir^ants nskoe'", abo.'.t f^o 

availahilit" of teacher aides, how students are brouaht to c. I 

CC41. 335. , ' ' ■ 
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fron class nnd how lone: it takes, ho\: stucontn are scrGor.cr: anC 
how teachers meet the ne'?ds o^ the students, I resronrec'' t^et 
^v.D3v;erc available to teachers anc' ^ha^l ^eon used ^ut durinc our 
second scnester budaet cut, nanv v;ere let qo, )yj:t vould nro!;ahl^' 
be re-instated the follov/inq teaching year, I described that the 
teacher , nurses ai;:.s,and occasionally the activities directors 
would assist in bringing people to class. But that I had develop- 
ed ny own system of announcing the class, checking roon-to-roon 
^to see if people v/ere getting ready to cone and takina those, viho 
were readv to go. My tine spent gather ina v/as down to about twenty 
minutes. I referred to p. 69 of the Manual to explain screeninc 

and to p. 60-61 to explain my means of meetinc my student's needs. 

> 

I made available to the participants copies of the special edition 
of Le Journal (on hands) and also the winter issue. Plus I passed 
around a sheet for people to sign if they wished to be put on a 
mailing list for Le^ Journal . I recommended the book h^^ Kenneth 
Koch titled I ITever Told Anybody for teachina poetry in the nursing 
hone . 

At ^his point I switched to telling the v;orkshop members something 
about the creative v/riting class taught, outside the nursinc home 
setting, how the class differs and what materials are used. I 
passed around my IJCOA text, gave them a sample of my syllabus 
outline and described how the stories contained in the text each 
deal v/ith a .different aspect of the aging process and how the 
characters deal with them. 

Karen told the group how she aoes^ to the nursina hone facilities 
tv/ice a week per class, to conduct her Bible as Literature class 

3d6 



The reason for this is l*)ecause the people had experienced difficulty 
in the previous years of retaining v:eek~tc-t/eek v;hat was covered in 
the filn or lesson the previous week so they could successfully 
discuss it. This new approach allov/s less tine to pass between ' 
'classes and, the students are responding better and retaining more. 
At semester break, Karen then moves on to another nursina home 
facility. 

Karen explained her method of bringing people to class: 

1. She chose a different class nenher weekly 
to bring dovm to class first. 

2. Then she gives the first people brouaht 
down somethina to do relating to that 
day's topic so that their time is not wasted 
waiting for the rest^ of the people to *^rrive. 

At this point Marty described her movies as literature classes 

taught outside the nursing home facility. She described her 

short story series and hov/ she orders and use5 films in conjunction 

with her lessons. She too, shov/ed the volume of thv5 ^7C0A text 
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she chose to use this year as a basis for her lessons-. , 

Marty stated that students must learn to give and take in such a 
large group aW--dhat she uses field trips as learning experiences. 
Ror example, she took a group to the library where thev learned 
how to use what is available to then there. 

The overall effect of the workshop was to cive the participants a 
broad viev/ of v/hat. the teachers do, who thev deal v;ith , effective 
ideas, and methods. The participants not only found the workshop 
Infornina, but the teachers participat Ino had a opportunitv to 
learn from each other also. The teachers emphasize the innortance 
that creative discussion had in ezch ol thv 'r classes as a ^asis 
to build on. rrA'X 

'330 ' . 
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MUSIC AND EXERCISE ' 9:15 - 10:30 

Room 101 

12 participants 
Music - Joan Johnson, Tom Schow, Sue Ripps 

Joan - "Everyone teaches to their own strength" 

Measurable objectives in Music Education. 

1. Developing the ear 

[Areas 2. Music History 

[of 

[emphasis] 3. Music Theory 

1. Developing Ear - The student should be able to 

0 

discriminate sounds - melody vs accompaniment. 

"Teaching techniques: 

2. Rrinq in different instrviments - touch it, play 

tape of its music, discuss musical families. 

3. Introduce various musical styles - emphasis on 
their experience i.e. barbershop, jazz, etc. 

4. Use of visual notations 

Note: "All music education should be fun I" 

Participation, is the students main wish. 

Exercise - Sue Ripps 

1. participant v:as aske<^ vhat they vjere looking 

for in this workshop session^ - "^o^re of the ccmments 
made were: 

"I am concerned with my music class 

becoming an entertainment session - 

I want to teach more music." 

"1 feel that an exercise program is truly 

beneficial. .. .the students must move around 

O ''J need J/}ear?Voo 
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(Continuing comments) 

"I would like some wheelchair physical activities." 

2. Sue Ripps rej?ponded: "Entertainers and actors make some 

of the best teachers." 

We often take our traditional feelings of ed- 
ucation as hard work - education can be enter- 
tainingl 

3. Teaching techniques were explained as follows: 

a. Class is structured - certain exercises and games 
followed by a rest period. 

Recall and review of these-are encouraged. 

b. '^usic is usad with exercise, 
ij-. A list of possible supplies was given: 

a. Paint sticks and crepe paper streamers 

gives visual satisfaction and circles and 
music (can use themes - i.e. patriotism 
red, white, and blue crepe paper). 

^* Competitive Gaines - 

a. an old sheet hxing on wall - throw bean 
bag at it. Each week put sheet farther 
away. 

^« The Universal Goniometer - measures muscle 
effectiveness, and flexibility. 

d. Foam balls of various sizes - 

small - finger exercises - large - games . 

© ^^1. CC45. 3go 



5. Coat hanger racketts 

fashion with '^a^t/ r/-^ *">i:>e. 

6. Punchballs 

-provide Emotional outlet. v 

7. Large Beachball and Stick 

- bat the ball, 

- acceptable aggression.. 



Music and Exercise 



1. Most participants agreed that commercial records 

\ 

are much too fast paced for senior studentk.. 

2. Moving arms and hands as in conducting the music 
is successful. Use of bubbles in the air is 
fun too. \ 



Possible Resource??: 



Th^ Library of Congress ^or the Peaf and niind 

- Has large print music books. 

- Dance films. 



Music Games - Tom 



•Clap along and polka records . 
•Hum along, 

-Chanae nieter on piano - ask what happened.. 
-Try not to make the class a passive time. 

402 
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Joan Johnson's co'mient?? on teaching musl,c in -^he nur.sirjQ- hemes? 

"You must get the student's attention before teaching 
can go on." 

- Creative innovation must be used to motivate the 
students. 

- The teacher should be well -.trained. 

Teaching Techniqu es for the music classes; 

1. Evaluate the class atmosphere. like them from where 
they are . 

2. Welcome walk-ins and guests into the nursing home 
class . 



3. Use instruments - must be durable , often inexpensive # 
participants suggested: dulcimers, bells, auto harp, 
maraca • 

4. Visit the public secondary schools - find out what 
is going on in music there. 

5. Correlate music and physical education.. 

6. Dramatize folk songs . 
Supplies : 

1. Conduit instrument- cut by studeiits in various 

lengths placed on styrofoam sounding board by the 
students - . 

foam rollers (hair) used on handles of wooden spoons 
or wooden hammer. — 

[ Recorders Note: Check with Joan Johnson as to specific 

lengths of conduit for homemade instrument I 

' CC4 7- 
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MATHEMATICS AND -SCIENCE 

Room B 10; 4 5 - 11:45 

Karen Molenda 

Rosemary Tippin participants - 12^ 

Sue Revels 

Science - Karen 

2 Problem Areas: 

1. Teacher centered area 

2. Student centered area 

" I haven't kept up... I don't have the background. .. .or the 
texts and materials. .. .anxiety and fear 

Eirst Day „ Suggestions: 

-Build a friendly, social atmosphere - rapport 

is very , very important 

-iearn the range of students background 

-assurance that there will be no exams and 

no science backgrounds aie neccessary 

-outline the year's units — Choose topics 

accc''""'inr *:o students' interest 
note: Th^ human body is a favorite topic of 

senior students - medically oriented topics 

rre popillar - current events ( newspaper articles 

are discussed) 

Discovery Magazine - /sold on the newstand,is 
good*' source. 



Techniques : 



1 . Games 

2. Fieldtrips - woods for ecology study 

- seasonal comparisons 
404 edible plants 

- plant identification 



For Mursin;^ H:ome - 3i ^ods into the class. 

Theme for First Weeks 

"I don't know anythinia; about science, but I am v?illini^ 

» 

to learn, 

-Relate scientific method steps to everyday events 

such as shopping for the best deal. 

Objective is to see that the scientific method 

is used by all of us - we just don't call it that. 

Introductory Game 

Hand in the box game. 

-students feel 5 objectives without viewing them, 
^ _-s.tudents-guess^-what is in thebox (each student 

has a piece of paper on which to write their ' 

hypothesis, etc,) 

Description Game 

V Teacher gives ^ points of descriptive information 
about an object. 

The students try to guess what it is based on these 
^ hints. 
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Second Unit 

; - Eco3X)gy 

- Ecology Bingo (handout) 

- Ecology of the Forest 

Provide more sophisticated enrichment materials for students 
who show greater interest 

. a. Use of films and filmstrips 

b. Game: Man and His Environment 

c* Pollution testing kit 

Sources for free and inexpensive material: 

•1.4-H Z 

2* County agricultural Agent 
3. National Weather Bureau 
4 • Drug Stores 

5, Homemade physic toys made by students 
(lever, etc.) 

6, Plants from students 
?• The Edison Co. 

8. Many food companies: i.e. Coke, etc. 

9. County library 

10. Universities, i.e. U. of M., I.ist.of Gerontology 

11. County Extension Service 

12.. E^ept. of Natural Resources Washington, D.C. 

i 

Iflants Study in Nursing Home: 

- microl^i^ic study 

- greenhouse slips to grov; in their roctns 

1 . 406 . 



Mathematics - Rosemary Tippin 

In the nursing homes 

- set a relaxed, friendly atmosphere . 

1. Coping with physical Ijandicaps 

-thG Math program almost always -must be 
^ an individualized proaram ^ 

-aides are very helpful 
-constant individualized* attention. 

Attention is given each student. The teacher moves from student 

to student 

Techniques : 

Math Gaines — - ' ^ 
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1. Most commercially available games are 
not good for the nursing home student - 
print is often too small and small group 
activities were not successful in the homes 

2. Individual handouts work well for a group 
activity 

3. Advanced students are given enrichmeAt hand- 
outs 

4. Games 

-calculators 
-cards 

-oral "I'm thinking of a NO." 

-m agi'c square cards 

- one or more missing%igits 
sample: 4+ =12. 
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SOURCES OF SOME ''yITTOS 

Math Riddles / -Frank Schaffer Publications Inc. 

Student Text - D. C. Heath and Co. 

A - Maze - inq Numbers. Prentice - Hall 

— ' Learning Systems/ Inc 

Math Ditto -J. Weston V7alch, Publisher 
handouts 

coded puzzles. Box 658 

Portland, Maine 04104 
Guest Speakers Sources 

•Parks & Recreation Dept. 
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EDUCATIONAL GERONTOLOGY 

By Bill McDermott 
Introduotio^^f participants. ,26 

Informal Dialogue of Teaching of Gerontology to the St^adent 

A, Designing a course introduction 
Process of Aging to Elder Students 

!• Students open to Bill] as he is open to them 
2, Teacher (theory) , 

Student (lif e-meaninqX 

B, . -Higher Humdft Needs 

1> To cope and survive 

2, ^ To express and talk 

3, Contributive need 

<, 

- discussion - 

•» 

4, Influence / Influencial need- 
-To teach 

- Students teaching others 

- Understanding makes one more confident 

5, Transcendence . ^ ^ 

- Loss of mobility, . .fear and yet student still 
has PLENTY to contribute, 

C, Circulation of Handouts used in class ^ 
Sources 

' l.\ Newspaper 

2, M^ia 

3. Research 
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4 • Peoples* experience 

51 Books (texts of class), 

u 

/ ' • 

/ D. Two Texts Used 



1. Images of Old Age in America by Andrew AtcAnbaum 
•2, i ^ights of Older Persons by Americrin Civil • 



Li'-^nrlr^ Union. 



E. V/hat this class means -to students 

1. Seeing selves as whole beings 

2. Seeing- selves as student, as more than *' older 
) person" 

.3. Roy - "Being able to change directions" 

'4. Marion - (retired kindergarten teacher) 
» * 

"Missed being with people mv own aoe" 
- . * j! ' ' - . . ' 

. "Missed Cjive and take with adults" 

— • » 

"I have enjoyed all my (4) classes 

tremendously! " 

5. Bill McDermott- . 

^ "Here is an opportunity t6 have serious 

encounter with one another." 

6. Warren Kowalka- 

Benefit of gerontological types of 
discussions. .Student has more stable 
grasp of what he is going to do 

7. Bill- 

Ic In, Gerontology Class there is an 
opportunity to stand back from ovm 
life and add to the aeneral discussion 
CC54. 398. 
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Ix continued) 

2. Providing forum for discussion of issues 

8. Esther- "I was a general practitioner" 

"Used to gei:ting up and going somewhere in the 
morning. " 

"Classes mean more than flower arranaing." 
"awareness of self has blossomed" 
"Never too old to learn , " 

9, Fetty- 

"Age is a matter of mind, if you don't mind^ it 
doesn ' t matter" 

10. Virginia- "I learned how to cope with other people 

and joined ot^er classes" 

"I learned how to make the best out of, 
whatever! " 

^ 11. Mr. Steed - 

People are enjoying the class as they help 

- ^ and tutor students - Mr. Steed has faced 

» ft 

retirement and this tutoring class is aiv- 
mg him an outlet. _ . 

Units of Class - 
^ ; History ^ (These units are changed and 

Sociology adjusted according to the 

Biology center and the students.) 

Psychology 
Advocacy 
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A» HISTORY - Why d6n't teenagers have respect for seniors? 
- Generates discussion of senior adiilt as 
educator in past HISTORY^ 
(excuiiple - v;hen to plant? How to skin a coon? etc.,) 

SOCIOLOGY 

At 65 you can't choose work^ you are told what to do 
= retire 

(INTRODUCTION OF TERMS miCE APPLIED TO THE UNITS) 

C, PoYCHOLOGY ... dreams / personality^ intuition^ anxiety, 

creativity, etc. 

D. BIOLOGY 

- Is senility a fact or fiction? 

- Exploding myths is what this class is about 

- Short term memory loss is basically due to 

TetrievaJi pulling it out.) 

D. ADVOCACY 

- Basic rights for older people 

- Local and National 

- Nev; Contacts. . .Whole support system 

volunteering 
» political - advocacy., 

E. ADJUSTMEriTS TO RKING A ?U'110n Cl'^JST.V • 
1. Loss of mate 
2» Getting used to retirement, 
3. Seeking support systems 
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4. V/here does one go to find information on 
being a senior citizen? 

^OLDKP ADULT AS RESOUPCE 

!• Senior must see self as valuable 

2. Capable of learning 

3. Resource person 

4. Still can influence others. 

'nri^ONTOLOGY PS A Fomv^ 

"1. For more personal discussions 

2 . Sexual 

3. More communication skills generated from 
introduction to psychology and thus avenue 
for use in nursing homes 

EfTjoying our ~a^ ~ '~ 
Everyone is not privileged to grow old 

4. Changing pay-off for education 
as a job to something 

a. 

Internal 

Ultimate goal of senior education is internal 
Bonus aspects (typing skills, art skills, 
. {physical education benefits) . 
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EFFECTIVE ME'jl'-'ODS OF INSTRUCTION 

Jeff McAnall & Marge Van Auker 

People introduced themselves with short backgrounds given. 

Jeff asked if anyone had specific problems - none at this time. 

Handouts given: 

Adult Learning Characteristics and A good teacher of 

Adults is. . . ' 

Used li3t of problems from In-Service , 84 people present. 

#1 Physical Health ?roblems 

Arrangement of classroom important. 

Must have an insight of students .health problem. 

Hearing difficulties - how can these be overcome 

A. Talking books given to people during 
class time, 

B. Portable mikes. 

#2 ap"/T toOvercoiQe the reelings of insecurity ^^^'^lov? self ^stee 
Prajise of the good things. 

Initial feeling of inability - therefore teacher 
must reinforce. • - 

Use short range goals so each student could feel a 
success. 

r 

#3 Spontaneous. Opinionated, Ta lkative Students 



m 



Let 



these students participate but In an organized manner 
witl^out infringing on rights of other students or 
teacher. 
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(#3 Spontaneaus, Opinionated, Talkative) 

Direct them back to the subject at hand unless they feel 

the subject at this time is more Important. 

Be respectful, diplomatic - never let them feel put down 



C. Students do reinforce others manners. 

Points disrupting each other - personality clashes with others 
what to do??? 

Let them know everyone has a right po be in the class - don't 
infringe on the teachers right to teach. 

*4 Easily distracted; Limited Attention Span. Variety. Breaks, 
use diplomacy when necessary to interupt - short lecture, 
movie, etc. - more personal (small group) talks - active partic- 
ipation. 

Students and teachers are different with different methods. 
#5 Frugal, ODncerned about , Finances 

Keep things simple with requiring money needs - field trips 
that are FREE . 

#6 Cliquish, Easily mtimidated 

Moral support for each other but allow interaction with others 
Make New Friends . 

Fin4 means to explore and express the means each person has^ 



A. Raise hands if they have something to say 

B. stand at a point in the group so each has a turn 




#7 Fear of l!ests 

Let them make ^ up their own Ideas by asking 
questions durlncr a clas??. 

IDEAS 

Might give In a series the same test - open 
— book- closed book - take home. 

ff8 More oasual personal Bivlronment 

#9 V/lde Experience - Frota VTilch to Draw 

Use their, resources- to make the class more 
creative. 

NCOA tapes and book^. (a humanities series for seniors). 
Build on past experiences. 

#10 Motivation 

Reasons differ for students being in class, 

Try to draw them out and use them In class planning. 

k2 - 63 check pa^es In manual. 

#11 Length of !!lasses 

How Is time used - length of class, gathering 

and returning points- Included In this time?? 

State only tells you for x hours. 

Number of hours required Is a local determination 

made through the school board. 

Shorten class time and go on a trl-semester ♦ 

The school budget year begins July 1, and runs 

through June 30th. 
In these summer sessions have a lighter type v?ork and outside 
classes , 416 

Staff of Kurslng Homes not, too happy about summer classes 

going on in their facilities. 404. 
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Social Science 
20 people 

Jeff McAnall, Carol Craven, Ann Szuraigala 

Carolyn- Lavoy Introduced the speakers: 

One of the first questions raised vas what credits are required. 
It was explained the requirements in the nursing homes met the 
resquirements established by the local board of education for the 
"regular" K through twelve program. 
American Government (Ann Szunilgala) 

This course is taught using the same material that is used in 
the senior centers. Ann does allow for flexablllty among her students. 
The basic Objective of the course is to have the. students under- 
stand whaV;^merlcan government is about and to get them Involved 
in currejrt^issues. 

%One of the main resourses is a weekly newspaper "News for You". 
Movies and fllmstrlps are also used. Student surveys are taken to 
find the needs and the interests of the students. The al^of the 
class is to make it relevant to the students. 

The students are often surprised by how much they have forgotten 
about government. In the nursing homes It may take much longer to 
see gains made by the • students. Most people have been left alone and 
this makes them go into a shell. The teachers try to laake these 
people participate in life again. After a year the teachers have 
a better Insight to what goals should be set for the students. 
Changing Values - -(Sociology) (Jef-f »McAnall) 

The N^C.O.A. books 'and tapes are used in this class. Reading alone: 
with the tapes is the most effective method in this class. The 
students seem to absorb^ more. The class avoided some subjects 

at first but, later \t was found that the students have a need to 
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talk about sensitive Issues, They have a need also to express them 
selves. 

Law Classes ( Ann Szumigala and Jeff McAnall) 

There Is not enough material that would be relevant to nursing 
• home students to have this class run a full year. It does work 

well In the senior centers, 

V Some of the material covered In the law class isi 

Medicare 

S oc 1 a l^e^urlt^y 

V/llls and EstaTJes — 

Resources: 
Bapks 

Aging Alert (page 86 of the training tnanual) 

IRS ' 

Accountants 



The Idea of the class Is to Inform the students of their rights 
They are not pressured to accept anyone's Ideals or consumer needs 
If they are different from their own. 
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SC:iAL r-^?lTI?S WORKSHOP 



AMEaiCAK-HlSTOHY SESSION 

I • Explanation of course content : 

The course Is changed each year because so many of the 
students are repeating the course. 

II. Methods; 

A lot of discussion Is encourged, The students use* 



NCOA raaterlaljS which are deslgned^o ••tl: linage r"^t he 
memories of senior citizens. 

The use of films In nurslnp; home clas.^es can often 
replace textbook readlno; If readlnp: Is difficult for 
the students. The sor:\c^. in film- from a projector also 
helps students tfllth hearing problems since It can be 
made much louder than the teachers* own voice. 

III, Handout at session ; 

A handout of an essay by Margaret iMead was distributed. 
In It she makes the point that' grandparents have a 



duty to pass on to their relatives their experiences. 
It Is Important that senior citizens, especially those 
physically limited, feel they still have a contribution 
to make to others, 

IV, Question <■& An?^wer t 

During this part of the session several questions viere 
directed at the history course: 

(1) One woman felt that her- students weren't 
i . capable of participating In a history course 

^ r-n9i^" degree that students had to » participate. 



I responded by telling her of the changes I have seen 
In my students over a period of three years. It takes 
nursing students a little longer ^to get Involved and to 
adjust to a new teacher and subject. I've seen this 
Involvement carried over to an Interest In the outside 
world and news events. Nursing home students are very 
Isolated and It takes time to re-lnvolve them. 
/Another question was concerned with allowing the students 
to share their own experiences In the classroom. They 
wanted to know how far the teacher could c:o with this 
method. . ^ -~ - ..^ 

I answered that specific questions are asked for the 
students to respond to In class. Sometimes the students 
get carried away with their own llf^ • but the other 
students can still learn from this type of discussion. 
The biggest problem Is dealing with emotions that are 
aroused by old memories. This Is especially true when 
students talk about the hardships of the Depression. 
The students should be able to see how their past ex- 
periences were^ part of history "and shaped by historical 
events. They also need to deal with current events 
because too often persons In nursing homes only talk 
about the past. 
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HE ALTH S PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 
ROOM A 



1 



Ghris Wilds - . . , ^ a 

Sue Sacks • Dance Classes in Senior Citizens ' 

Sue Ripps - Nursing Homes and Weight Watchers in Centers. 

•Records, books, and games were displayed on front 

table for later viewing. 

Chris teaches senior citizens - the physical end 
along with a paramedic who teaches the health. 

Objective Is tc teach toward a skill rather 
than a competitive game. 

^^^^^*Demonatrations of things to use in class that can be madet 
paddle out of nylon and coat-hanger to hit fluff 
ball (tape bottom of nylon onto coat hancrer)^ ..^^ 
strike balloon with paddle^»rhen use ping pong 
ball to hit^ use paddle to hit homemade varn ball 
Make ball firm. 

Play catch with yarn ball laraer-baH- for less - 

able students. Use various size balls. 

Exercise example ' 
Hand dexterity - use one hand to crumble newspaper 
sheets (more sheets for larqer man's hand) then . 
tape into ball to hit and toss. 
Outline of a typical class - 

Presentation - verbal and demonstrate how - t& - do 

the activitv^ 
Then ••stations'* of several skills jpr oames with 
smaller- groups Off .stud.ents. ^2 J.' ^^^5. 405^ 



More ideas: 



Paint sticks with plastic streamers, use on ends - 
use in- swing arm exercises and hear results • 

. . • . . . 

stretch panti-hose to hold onto, to use in stretch- 
ing and bending exercise. 

Lynn Ritter - ^ 
Seniors cannot exercise for 2 and 1/2 hours. 
As part of team teachina, therefore Lynn teaches 
health.. 

She teaches 5 areas. 

Let students choose objective - Seven of 5 areas 

1. Knowledae of systems and function of 

^• 

normal body o^, senior 

2. Awareness, etCf symptoms, treatment of 
specific ^diseases 

3. Nutritional background to = a sound body 

4. Ability to know hovj and where to find 
necessary medical treatment. 

' 5."^ Under ^ -andi^ig. of basic 1st Aid 

e. 5 and 1/2 Basic safcty-^knowledae in home 

7. Know ^what facilities are available 

8. Current events in medical field.. 

Example of teaching Unit - heart will cover: 

a. \<hat normal heart 

b. Diseases of heart - definition, signs and 
symptoms, diagnoses and treatment 

V. Use medical terns ar'^ def ino tl]ese v/ords 
CC66-. 41^2^ 



Define Icinds of medications 
e* Diet* 

£• Prevention of heart attack. 

A book she uses a lot: Health in Later Years by Robert 
E* Rothenberq M*D* 

Presentations - Use publication? (books and maaazines) ^ 

dittos r trasparancies . , 
Nursino Skill books published by 

Intermed Conununications Inc* 
Horsham, Pennsylvania Series Editor. 

Pat Chaney , 

Teachers use and make their own materials, use resourses in 

community}-- school, library • 

♦Use nurses in team teaching to teach health. 

Use pharmacists, chiropractors, American Cancer -Society • . 

Lynn is a nurse but teachers can use community resourses: 
Manual of Emergency Care - by Barber and Budossi 

Sue Ripps - Weight Wiatchers in senior centers. 
T.he class 

covers: A. a lot of nutrition 

D. . exercises 1/2 hr. to 45 minutes ^ach class is 
different) . 

L Pood v^'^PSiJ^^tion - how to cook a "diet" dish, 

cook and taste new food in order to change their 
^^-^^ food habits, include handouts of recipe which 

* goes into class workbook. 
2. Discuss haalth problems in .conjunction with diet 
4.23 ^^^^ 



3* They will discuss different diets. 
C. Write their story about being "fat", how and why they feel 

0 

• about being. fat or when they began to be fat* 



Sue Sacks: 

Hand out of S»^-llabus 
Kinds of Dancing 

Square Dancina is jreal popular. 
Beginners learn 1st 50^ step s . 
Advance learn .another 25 steps: 
Circle^ Mixer Dancing 
Folk Dancing^ "Ethic" 
Disco Danc^-ng . . 
Main ob^active - teach them to dance in order to dance socially. • 
Teach them how to listen - not a social class. 
- ' Teach dancing tp increa^se^ heart * s ability to" puinp 

^blood = nCALTII . X • ^ ' , ^ " • 

A major problem is noise' in dance area . ■ - " 

> . ^ y . ' ' . • * ' 

This year the class planned and 'worked-^p ZoVt^ .d'ancing with 

costames anc food. • - 



Also a hr:ef ' Dance History was pr\esented 1st semester.^ 
Nutcracker Suite was a field trip for the prograi/- 
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Adapt to abilities of students 
^ Blind student dances with ^tdvanced square dancer, 

J^eader cannot say "Watch Me", .lust use vocal des_criptl_on; 



Student was a dancer before being blind. 

Excellent Record player 

Tempo control can slow record down 

Al?/ays use microphone for the hearing impaired, 

V ♦ '* 

I 

S 

Demonstration by Seniors 

1. Exercises be^Jining with fingers to hand, wrist, 
shoulders etc. 

2. Disco 

3. Square Dancing - usually walk through or listen to 
to -remind them of a record they have learned. 

Question: How is class time arranged - can't dance for 

2 1/2 hr3. of class periods?! 

Take turns - do one dance then sit out one. 

There is a "coffee" break 1/2 through class. 

Begin with exercises, disco, circle, etc., end 

with square dancing. vNs*^ 
Question: How do yout 

1. Recruit students? 

2. Is this a high school completion class?' 

Are seniors embarrassed to be in high school completion? 
Announcing to the world that they haven •t cortiplete education? 
Answer - because funding is for those who haven't completed 
high school 'they do sign up. 
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THOUGHTS OF A GPATEFUL SENIOR STUDENT 



Michigan seniors are lucky today, 

VJith many advantages comina our way 

Now there are classes for you and for me - 

In literature, cooking, and history 

Also ceramics, Bible study and art 

With each year more of us taking part 

We're looking ahead to the day we go home 

a clutching at last , that high school diploma!! 



Carol Ann - 

Art, History, is a subject useful in a Nursing Home environment. 

Two students — Loretta VU \ 

' V participated in discussion 

Dorothy 

Teaching Methods. colored art slides (Cave s Egypt = 

beainninqs) -hearina impaired sit close. 
Handout J are *^iven. ""To .naps, please!" 
ex: Symbolism = aiven a self-explanatory 
hand-out. Illuminating Bibles was task 
used to co.-relate theme with skill. 
Religion is a universal theme. 



In another class^ students copy (Xmas cards, pamphlets) , use any 
resource to stimulate interest. 



Study of oriental symbolism - Knowledge contributes to appreciation! 

420 
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Field trips to Toledo Museum fnot Xursin? Home classe??) - '^eacher 
brings discussion questions for directed obseijvation 

Eva~ruairion~~inetTioesT ~ATT~r'oiaer^ . - - _ 

Attendance 

Attitude & Participation 

Possible Hesoumjes: 
' *'tress alertness for free or very cheap learnina materials - 
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"gave view of $11 kit available. 

f 

Large art posters are available especially for sight impaired ♦ J 
•Coul^ be used as bulletin bpard - 
Students Comments: ^f^er impressionist study ^ 
toretta V7« - Renoir - copy 

( 3 yrs. in our program ) 
We approach art by copying the masters ♦ 

c Loretta enjoys slides • 

Dorothy - very first painting Monet - (used a kind of thick 
water paint) "I cannot do it" is hot an excuse. 

* try to use water soluable material (non - toxic) 

Judy S. - commented - 2nd Semester when you dt5 drawings, do 
you feel a need for knowledge of new technique? 

Doroth B. - read her poem (included) 

Warren Kowalka 

Teaching from creative view (personal decision makina.) not in 
dispute with Carol - rather another aspect of technique. 
(Gave hand-outs (2 pageii) toxic materials*-)*' 

♦Warned about sensitivity of older • nursina home students. 
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De (aons t rat ed ( Dy ce m ) 

Suggested acrylic ^)aints and pastel chalks. Also the use of "guns". 

The students present at the session were asked if there was any 

prbjeci they preferred, 

Dessi?:- She enjoys drawing. " If I can imagine something, I can 
draw it, or at least I try," 

Iva- She likes to paint, "I'm not a very good drav^er." 

Henry- H e demonstrated a special holder he used because of an 

Impaired hana. He can put; a pen, pencil or .paint brush in it, 
' The therapist at the V,A, hospital taught him how to use the 
holder. 

Warren showed some art work of seriously impaired students and 

discussed the i:rc r-^-'she had made with one student. He said he needs 
a small class to work individually. He concluded that students 
retained more than often was observable. 

Judi was asked if nursing home personnel wanted holiday decorations 
and crafts^ or a high school equivalent class. Warren salJ that some 
of the activity directors would like to see more crafts. 
V/arren showed a banner tt took three weeks for his students to 
'nake.At a cost of ;J30,00 it was more expensive than most crafts, 

Lynn Hitter discussed team teaching. She said the arts and crafts 
^^lasses complimented each other. She enjoyed the socialization in 
class that is not found in other classes. 
•Lynn said the students often use their crafts as gifts. She warns 
them not everything is going to turn out right all the time. She 
plans tasks to meet the indi,vldual student. She does no*: like the 
"assembly line technique", ^ 

Lynn sho;»ed some of the classes' crafts : eggshell flo^^er^;, salt 
dough cookies, holiday tableclothes , and a pine cone bird feeder, 
ohe warned about the possibility of students eating the material. 

A 9 
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Lynn cautlpned about usln^ activities that are. too childish . She 
said the students are dlscernlncr. 

The* same students often enroll each year.?he content of the 
course changes each year because of so many repeaters » 

The teachers often have an aide to help them, ream teaching Is 
not being done right now because of the extra expense. 
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APPENDIX EE 
Student Comments 
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STUDENTS., COMMENTS 

Bill, 

In response to your request in the Senior Spotlight, many of the 
students in American Government classes at Bedford and Mver Park 
have completed the statement, "I am a student in^ the Senior Adult 
Education Program and I think • . . . " 

The students at Monroe Convalescent and Frenchtown Convalescent 
homes, responded with the following comments taken during class 
discussions about why the government should sponsor classes for senior 
citizens in nursing homes. Here are their reasons . 

Classes are important because they: 

Keep us informed about new ideas, -review what you 
had forgotten you knew, expose us to new experiences. 
Showrus- new procedures and about nev/ v;ays of teaching. 

Bring places to us since we can't go ourselves. * 

Provide meaningful use of our time. 

Give us a feeling of accomplishment. 

Provide a deeper understanding of things we 
learned in school long ago. 

Make us more interesting as we have more ideas - / 

to talk about when friends and relatives visit. 

Make us aware of the needs and problems of others. 

Encourage us to, help and share with one another. 

Teach us things we never had a chance to learn. 

Keep us informed about voting and issues. 

Keep us alert. 

Provide mental stimulation, a kind of therapy, 
making us feel more confident and competent and 
less dependent on others. 

All agreed that a healthy active mind helped to keep their bodies 
active and healthier, or else compensated for a body that could not 
do as much as they wished! 

These comments were taken directly fron class discussions. They 
like the enclosed v/ritten response, have not been edited or selected" 
but reflect the students spontaneous and overwhelming appreciation 
of our program. 

4 V / 

Anne Szumigala 

^^9^; Teacher, /American Government 
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Certainly v/e can learn to use our imagination-. Education has been 
my lifers years of grade school, 4 years of high school, and tv;o 
years of college. I'm still learning even at 73 years of age. 

KathrynL. Ouinn 

I am interested in the classes that I have attended so far, and will , 
attend all that I can. Cora Irwin 

• 

I like morning classes best, because I get up at 5 a.m. 

J " ^ Blanche Foreit 

-» 

I like very much what we have to do here. I love all v/e do in classes, 
I don't mean maybe. .1 love all the classes we do here. I love 
all the v;ork we tSo in all of the classes, I love all the homev/ork 
we do here. I love all the workers here. 

Elizabeth Mary Auer. 

I take 5 classes, because I learn from them and I— aiso-^ve Music. 

So nice, 'the spiritful and close to the Lord. I like Arts & Crafts we 
make many nice articles, so nice a project. Yes, and the many movies. 
So interested. And the exercise class helps us to get stronger and 
helps to feel good. It also learnes us to be thankful and happy. 

Lydia Sperr 

I believe the program is a worth-while program. We elder citizens 
need the therapy of body and mind. Government tells as things v;e 
didn't know about our government. In Bible we study what we didn't 
understand although we- had read the part, My favorite is arts and 
crafts, it gives us a chanpe to use our hands and minds to create 
things. Dee Simpson 
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Feb. 18, 1981 

Dear Mr. Murray, 

Even though I graduated 41 years agoy the classes offered here 
at French tovm Convalescent center havCmade me realize how important 
it is to have knowledge. The classes ire interesting and make ne 
realize how rusty my brain is. The classes open un aew avenues to me. 

I also find the classes create a sociability and enable me to 
engage m conversations that are stimulating to the mind. Without 
this program life would be dull. You really learn to knov others 
better and b(=scome close. 

, This program has given nursing home patients a new interest in 
life and a reason for living. We all look forward to classes so we 
can think about new things. The classes help to revieve our memories. 

. Your s truly, 

Lillian Dunn 



Dear Mr. Murray, . Feb. 18, 1981 

If I hadn't been enrolled in Senior Adult Education at French- 
tovm Convalescent Center, I wouldn't have had the chance to get my 
hiah school diploma, i really enjoy Qoing to school. I take seven 
Classes. Taking classes eases your mind and helps you keep alert. 

When I first started classes, I went -to have somev/here to ao. 
But after a x,^hile I set my goal to get my diploma. This June I will 
accomplish my goal. But even after I receive my diploma, i will still 
keep coming back to classes. I'd even like to get a year of college. 

Before, I felt I never had time to go back tc school. Now that I'm here 
1 nave plenty of time and the opportunity v/as available. 

Its apparent with this program that even though I'm in a wheel 
chair in a convalescent hone, there are still opportunities to aet 
aiiead. 

Thank you, 
Dessie Hallaqher 

Dear Mr. Murray, • Peb. 18, 1981 

T ^ graduatfd in 1980 from -the Senior Adult Education Program. 
I v;as the firsc to do so, from a convalescent home facility. 

This year I'm back taking every class offered here at Frenchtown 

Convalescent Center, why do I keep conino back? 1 like i*-' — 

pure and simple. 

Sincerely, 
Mabel Hershey 

Dear Mr. Murray, 'i3C Feb. 18, iroi 

This is my first year taking classes in Senior Adult Education. 
I am enrolled m five classes here at Frenchtown Convalescent Center. 
When I add Life Review as i plan, that will make six. 

FR?r" 1 f-^rst it v/as curiousity that got me to take the elapses, ""hen 
C^^. discovered, l was aeaming thinas I didni-t-know. That kept ne cominc 

Thank you, iva Allnan 



Feo. 18, 1981 ' - . 

\ 

Dear Mr* Hurray, * \ 

\ 

Uhen I v;as in the VA Hospital I* v/as told, "to do everything 
you can yourself and make valuable use of your time." That's what 
I am doing by taking classes in the Senior Adult Education Program* 

I had a general knowledge of many subjects but now I have the cha^nce 
to learn more things in detail* 

I v/ill graduate ^n June. This .program has given me the opport- 
unity to earn my high school diploma. 

V 

A healthy mind means a healthy body* 

Thank you, 
Henry Schmidt 

Dear Mr. Murray, * Feb. 18, 1?81 



I take al? classes offered here at Frenchtown Convalescent Center 
I like all the things 'the clas'ses provide. I enjoy learning^ things. 

I'm a person that likes to keep Joing something. The classes 
allow me to do this. 

A favorite class of mine is the exercise class. It's good for 
me because it shoxN^s me how to use my muscles. 

Yours truly, 
Marie Head 

Dear Mr. Murray, Feb. 18, l^Bl 

I like people and the classes offered here at Frenchtown Conval- 
escent Cc.nter provide me with a chance to be with people and make new 
friend*:.. 

I ;:v having something to do. I especially enjoy art class. 
I never hdd experiences? in art before^ and I discovered how much I like 
it. • Thank you, 

Jjillian Dombek 

Dear Mr. Murray, Feb. 18, 1981 

Life is so different now that the Senior Adult Education Program 
is at Frenchtown Convalescen-c Ce*^ter. You learn a lot in these classes 
and the teachers all do their be sc . The classes exposs us to the 
changes going on in the outside world. The classes keep jus in tune 
with the times. • . 

The classes make you use your brain. Everyone must do his ovm 
thinking and, that's very educational. There are a] so enouah classes 
offered so that everyone can choose the classes to their ovm interest. 

We enjoy and appreciate this proaram. 

' Sincerely, 

Margaret Luzier 
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^ Feb. 18; 1981 

r)ear-Mr. Murray, 

I have been dn classes offered by the Senior Adtllt Education 
Procrram for four years. They are very educational and they keep me 
learning. 

You also have the opportunity to learn hov; to behave in a social 
situation. 

, Yours truly, 
Margerite F^ess on 



\ ■ ■ < ^ 
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APPENDIX FF 
Student Products 
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French toujri Ccrxv. £e<\-^cr 

The Uu'^Vxeran Uom^ 
of ^AoAroc 




i ^ Marop Vo^AkvXtr, 1-^^^ »\evveu)' teacher 



SPECIAL EDITION. . • LE JOURNAL 



• A lifa»s story can bo told by 

: analy2ing_onB»« hand^s. Have 

you ever really looked at yours? 
Are they large? Small? Refined? 
^ Rough and calloused? Delicate 
and smooth? Are there scars? 
Long fingernails? Fingernails 
lost in painful accidents? Do 
you wear rings that represent 
special events in life? etc. 

In the next 21 pages you will 
view hands and their individual 
' stories* These hand prints be- 
long to residents of Frenchtown 
ConvaXescent Ceuter and the 
Lutheran Home, both loCv^ted in 
Monroe. TJhe Hands are many and 
varied. 'Some are paralyzed or 
misshapened from crippling,^ 
arthritis. There are very old 
hands and not-so-old hands. And 
hands that are stil very active 
and vital. But best of all, what 
beautiful stories these hands 
have CO tell. ^ 

Mar,je VanAuker 
Life .^oview teacher 
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These are farmer's hands • 
They milked cows 
ancr^^esined out stalls* 
They had callouses 
all Along the palms • 
They held shovels and rakes 
and th^y cleaned chicken coops* 
Tiiey- Iield reins 
and drove horses. 
In winter, they went bare-handed, 
but th ey nev or noticed the cold* 
^fhere's a marlc^ gn my^ eft hand 
from a hatchet • 
I was cdtting twine 
and hatlvgd. my 1 nnex 
The scswriTos^een ^xll 
These (hands have seen 
.a^ot o^hord jvork 
But ta^7"T75re rcx"! 
to play the piano, too# 
crochet 




inough 



and bake 

and raise a son. 



Marguerite Messon 
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Mine are oischievous hands* 
I was mad when my baby sister wa6 born. 
These hands wrapped her 
in a blanket at six days old 
and they were go^kfi^-ix) dump /her 
on the church seeps - \ 
But Grandma caught me 



coming down th( 
These hands air; 



0 got me 
down a. well- full of ashe|s« 
They were bouncing a ba(:^l 
on a slab of sljate 
where I shouldr 



\ 



stairs. 



•t have 




seen 



ahii-^dtt-tipped ne into the well* 



years old» 




^^'^'NJlxen I v/as six 

i toM the liccjment 
in -ny^eft arm 

bccause^^is hind refused my aunt 
y/hile she\(as/trying to wash my hands 
against my ^wille 

And\hese hands have dug fiddlers and clams 
with a hoe 

on Lons Island Sound, Connecticut • 
And this 'hand has also touched 
the ocean fioor* 

Irene Drouillard 



\ 



\ 
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My h^inds used to 
a tennis racke 
They were misfxty handy 
making tennis strokes* 
They used to lilce to bake, 
especially raised yeast dough 

nut bread* 
They enjoyed the kneeding, 
the fetjl of the dough • 
They could punch it down 
to the right consistency* 
They did a lot of ironing 
oil the i;creened-in back porch 
There was an art 

to guiding the iron and turning out 
a nice piece of work* 

T'^ey even enjoyed scrubbing floors and walls 
Ko rubber jloves! 
"^heyM get all red 
from the hot v;ater# 

LillLtm nnn '1 4 1 
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This is the hand 
with thj crooked finger* 

I was Oj madd 

and I cooked and cleaned 
for mapy families* 

These poor old hands ' 
pieced quilts 
and eolbroidered* 

The^petted my cats 
and^ they picked up and put toget 
tiny pieces of jigsaw puzzles .r- 

^uella -Dunlap 
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I have a man's hands 
And they worked like a man's! 
They milked cows, 
hoed in the garden, 
pulled weeds, 
hitched horses, 
drove a hay fork 
and a hay loader, 
husked corn. 
And they sewed 
liut when I y^ked 
for a dO)rtor, 
they m/uie teeth* 
All )/y hand. 
The^ put a lot of sets of teeth together 
iry forty-seven years I 

Lillian Colpaort 
430. . ^^-o 



a while, too. 
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In the ' beginning 

were praying hands. 




they 
lima 
potatc 



And wtien It 

an 
s. 

And pdtato 
I'd pJck tHem off 
and drop th|em in 
There wasn 




to the garden 
favorite vegetables, 



anything 



n the earMen 
;he8e h4n43 didn'lj pickl 



. jid theyl disc sen ibbed 



/ashin 



ly first 1 job was 
the '"'adkridge 
hands were nevfer 
or swell - 
just big! 
I never wanted to be a wai 
or a chambermaid, 




that wasn't for me* 



ress 



But I loved the id.tchen!' 



Eva Muehleis^ 
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My hands did a lot of 
Housework, 
sewing. 

I made aprons , dresses , shirts , 
my children's clothes* 
They gardened 

and raised a little bit of everything. 
The picking ajt^ hairvesting 
was my favorite psirt* 
In th^ posJt office 
my hands sorted mail • 
es^'^ecially at Christmas • 
And they/ stamped a lot 
of letters! 

Martha roley. 

432. 
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These hands didn't have 
sa lot of choice. 

Tn&jc^jffent along 
with whatM;he;r-e-..wa8« 

We lived on a farm 
but they didn't do mucovfarm work 
except In the field 
when they pitched bundles. 

They used to cook, too, 
but they weren't fond of Itl 
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with th€^ hands 
I plaj^ the pii 
in my younger jiays ' 
until I losx my hearing* 
These h^ds also house cleaned* 
They scrubbed, 
they' washed my clothes, 
I Xven cooked for myselx\ 

had my own set of equipment* 
I had funl 

Now they write Braille 
and type on my typewriter. 
They, still play piano. 
And they feed me. 
I use ray finger tips 
to feel my food. 
I never spill anything 
on the table or floor. 
I even traced 
ray ovm hand I 

Mar gar ot .Veiher 
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This is my good hand 
that I do everything with. 

I paint with' brushes, 
water colors £uid regulax paints. 
eif3by~tfiat~ariot. ' 
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'^en I was a kid, 
these hands played ball. 
And they did farm work, 
-ievding- the-^owsj horses-and" ducks < 
They pumped water, too, 
and in the winter, 
that handle was awful col^ 
They also drove horsesj 
but they never milk^ cowal 

They sewed. bab^ clothes 
and embrolde/^d 

and did A/Lot of hou^ie keeping. 
I toojs^n a lot of chores 
do by hand. 
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These hands like to crochet 
and knit, 

especially afghans 
or slippers. 

They used to ^elp fiy mother 
do dishes, 
run the -sweeper 
and malce blscult/s. 

With these hand 
I push my whee]i chair 
and I shake hai ds 
1th all my friends. 

I'm glad I've spt these hands 
to work with. 



Margaret Luzler 
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These ^ands have gotten into everything! 
They, baked many loaves of bread, 
garlic bread every Sunday 
for cbrapahy* 

They used to- bowl, 
mostly stari^^Iib^ balls 
or the gutter I \ 
But t^iedf. 

Phey sew a/ lot, even now 
Quilting 'pjLeces tiogether 
bitching Iby hand. 

[ I i 

'-^'nese han(l» keep !me c 
.'ionetimes/l do c 

And\the/»ve work 
putting a little piec«-\ 
on the taij}. - ) 
I "think 4.t was the tail lijfjht. 
This was at the bomber pi 
during the war. ' . - 



And these hands cared 
for my childj^en^ • 
I „did lo' much with them. 
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Dessie Gallaghe^ • 
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Like a normal little boy, 
Tnese hands played ball 
and turned the pages of a school book^ 
As they got older, 
there were plenty of farm chores* 
Milking, 
Putting UP hay, 
liusking corn. 
Did it all barr -handed* 
Then the w^^-came, 
and JM^'s handled weapoi 
5ut that's/^ough saj^ about thato 
And lik^^very man. 
they opened many/a beer bottle* 
TheV^liked tOy/uint and fish, 
partial toxt^x squirrels and'^^bird hunting* 
Th^y hi^jlted deer, too, but never got one* 
They've /gripped many a v/heel 
on a tractor 
a truck* 

hey grip the wheels of my wheelchair 

nurses down the hall I 

Henry Schmidt 
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This hand used to l:)uild scale modeD.s 

of airplanes, boats 

and different things* 

that was fine work - 

small pieces that had to be placed 

very carefully. 

This hand used to hold drafting tools 
for eight hours at a time* 
It could be tedious / 
when stretched to 12 / 
by the boss! | 

They held a bat 
when I was a teenageiT 
and get me a honerun * 
once in a while • 

John Eadie 
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Thla ia the hand 
I use the most* 

I do everything 
with my right hand* 
It combs my hair, 
puts my clothes on, 
feeds me, 

and turns the pages 
of my books* 
It embroiders , 
and crochets. 
And how it used 
to enjoy fishing 1 

Lillian Dombek 
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At Teamklns's Axel 
these hands worked a drill /press. 
They also worked a mangle 
in a laundry 

doing sheets, towels and pillow cases 
for big hotels in Detroit. 
They washed dishes and cooked. 
They washed, babies 
and powdered them, 
and l9d them, 

and tickled and petted thei 
They raised other people's Children 
like they were my own. \ 

Marie Head 
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My hands dld| a lot of houaework^ . 
They weeded in the garden 
and scrubbed I porches* 
I enjoyed it [thought 
They cooked ^nd baked* 
I liked the baking best 
because I like sweets! 
My hands held| lots of books* 
I read and read* 

These hands petted a lot of cats^ 
touching their soft fu^ and little warm 
I loved my animals* 
They^ve typed many a letter 
and addressed Christmas cards* 
And thoy helped me keep 
a daily journal* 




7 



Idles* 
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These hands have long fingernails* 
I^ve always liked them long* 
For 35 years 

these hands made people be^^dtiful* 
I was a beautlc 
They gave man 
for 50 cents 
and permanenjbs for a 
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Tbta big hand 
used to milk three cows. 
It drove horses 
to farm corn, oats and barley. 
And together, these hands 
played the accordian for, dances.- 
Used to slay many a waltz, 
a schottlsh and a polka. 

Hj aimer Buckenburg 
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INSURING QUALITY EDUCATION IN NURSING HOMES 

WORKSHOP 



Immediate Feedback 



Please respond to the following questions and return this 
form to the Registration Table before you leave the workshop. 
Seek out a member of the '•310'' staff to assist you if desired. 
Thank you. 

1. How long were you here? 2. How many senarate 

workshop sessions did you attend? Please list: 



3. Underline the two sessions listed above which were the most 
useful to you. 

4. Regarding the workshop as a whole, indicate your opinion of: 

a. the ORGANIZATIONAL FORMAT: very high l i i i ■ i » I very low 

b. the METHOD OF PRESENTATION: very highl — 1 > i i \ \ i very low 

c. the DIALOGUE: very highl i i ; i i — Hvery low 

d. the USEFULNESS OF CONTENT: very highl i ^ i i i i I very low 

5. Did you view any VIDEO TAPE? 6. How much? 

7. Indicate your opinion of the"7IDE0 TAPE you viewed: 



very high l i » i i I i ) very low 
8. Did you visit a classroom (s) ? 9. Which one(s)? 



10. Indicate your opinion of the SITE VISIT you made:' 

very high i i i t ^ > t |very low 

11. What areas of concern were not addressed adequately? Please 
list: 



12. What suggestions can you make to improve our next workshop? 



13. Additional comments: 
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THANK YOU 



INSURING QUALITY EDUCATION IN NURSING HOMES 



WORKSHOP 



Three Week Feedback 

Please respond to the following and return this form to : 
Insuring Quality Education^ Senior Adult Education, 502 W. Elm 
Ave., Monroe, MI 48161, by May 1, 1981, Thank you. 

1. List three aspects of the April 7&8 Workshop that stand out 
in your mind: a. 

c. 

2. List three ways you have used some aspect (s) of the workshop 
in your work: a. 

b. ^ 

c. 

3. Regarding the TRAINING MANUaIl, indicate your opinion of: 

a. the USEFULNESS: very high l i i » I > i — Ivery low 

bo the DESIGN: very high l tvery low 

c. the CONTENT: very high l I very low 

4. List areas of concern which are not addressed adequately in 
the TRAINING MANUAL: [ 



5. Indicate information which you find to be inaccurate as it is 
presented in the TRAINING MANUAL:^ 



6. List issues which- have arisen since the April 7&8 Workshop of 
concern to the participants:^ 



' 7. Additional domments? 
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THANK YOU 

FRir 



INSURING QUALITY EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
Immediate Feedback forms 



TOTAL = 44 

2 Days = 22 

- ^ 1 Day = 22 



IMOST USEFUL SESSIONS 



Screening 




Effective Methods 




Social Sciences 


6 


Life-Staae Related Curriculum 


? 


Humanities 


2 


Math & Science 


A 


Creatine Environment 


2 


Health & Physical Jlducation 


1 


In-Servicing 


4 


Arts & Crafts 


4 


Educational Gerontolooy 


3 


Music / Exercise 


2 



4. a. Organizational format (VERY HIGH) 



(VERY LOW) 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




8 




17 


11 


13 


3 










b. Method of Presentation 


10 


17 


12 


4 










c. Dialogue 


11 


16 


13 


,4 










d. Usefulness of Content 


13 


13 


12 


4 


1 






i 
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\ 5. VIDEO 



VIEWED = 30 
(VERY HIGH)' 



(VERY LOW) 



1 


2 


3 


4^ 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1 

. 1 


2 


7 


11 


3 


2 


1 





8. ^CLASS VISITS 



VISITORS 



20 



1 


2 


3 




5 


6 


7 


8 


2 


6 


4 


1 











11 • ARBftS nOT ADDRESSED ADEQUATELY: 



Methods of Evaluation (2) 
Documcinting former student 
recorders w/o tranacript 
Fundin<^ (4) 

Recruitment of teachers 
Recruitment of students 
(esneci2|lly thtise who do not 
come t6; centers) 
Counseliha students 
Curriculum Planning (2) 



- Presentations by non-educators 
(activity directors, etc,,) 

-.ABE (2) , 

- More Dialogue 

^ Teacher (part-time) frustration 
-Transportation to class 
-Adapting existing materials for 
older adults 

- Learning Problems 

- How to beain 
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12. SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT WORKSHOP 



- More concentration on adapt- 
ing classes materials to 

severly handicapped 

- Include other districts in 
presentations 

- Workshop sessions should be 
longer 

- Sample curriculums (3) 

- More haiidouts 

- More time (for sharing) (4) 

- Meet 2 or 3 times/year 

- Map of area / bette^ directions 

- More specifics / less theory 



Follow-up through out the 
year 

Offer sessions more than 
once 

Reprints of specific articles 
Provide staff person w/video 
tape 

Evening showing of tapes 
More tiime betv;een sessions 
Fewer sessions scheduled 
• simultaneously 
Re-structure Wine & Cheese 
Swap Shop 



13. ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 



/ 



Excellent sharing 

Wish I had arranged to stay 

over 

Glad to see .his area (of Ed.) 
being coveted 
Excellent Manual 
Superior Presentations 
Looking forward eagerly to 
next year's workshop 
We feel the loss of 2 days of 
spring vacation was well worth 
it 

People presenting sessions were 
knowledgeable & willing to 
answer questions 



I've been presented with- so 
much helpful informatioji 
and I'm going home enthused 
and elevated 

Too much given out in too 
short a time to comprehend 
Great to have students at the 
workshop 

Reference Room was very helpful 
Most informative. Glad to 
know others are working as hard 
and toward the same goal as 
I've been doing. 
Thank you for inviting me 
Mailing a follow-up report is 
a great idea 
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APPENDIX HH 
Notes on Credit Determination 

V 
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PROJECT DISECTOR'S JOURNAL ENTRY 
OCTOBER 1, 1!^80 



Procedure 1.8 

By the fourth Friday count, "we wei^ not ready to 
perform this task (credit determination) • 'After 
having met four times with our students we were 
unable to assess each individual's "potential ab- 
ility" • 

Our needs are basic be§ause we learned that 
we are not professional older adult teachers. In 
fact, there are no professional older adult teachers . 
We learned that v/e were trained to be professional 
adolescent high school teachers and that we had no 
standards - no professional standards - by v/hich to 
now determine v/hich of these institutionalized older 
adults were capable of perfprming at a comparable 
level to a 15 year old high school student. 

There are too many variables involved to aliov; 
for a professional assessment to occur in four class 
meetings when tJ a student is non-traditional and 
the *:each*=*r is non - professional. In addition, 
no appropriate standards exist by which to judge a 
65 ye^r old nursing home resident's potential abil- 
ity to perform with quality in an educational pro- 
gram based on a model which is designed to assure 
passage from childhood to dJulthood. 

The screening procedure is ineffective because 
we - the best of the ill prepared - do uot have a 
clear idea Of what we are attempting. 

Who are we screening from what and why ? The 
state constituti m guarantees an education to any- 
one over 16 without a secondary education diploma. 
I^ the student is guaranteed an education, then 
v/e as the educators should design the delivery accord- 
ing to the needs of our particular students > If we 
don't even know what a high school for institution- 
alized older adults should loo\ like, how are we 
to determine the reasons why an individual could 
} not succeed in this unknown environment ? And further- 
more, even if we knew the answers to the above 
questions we could not answer them in a four week 
period. 

This is not to say that the determinations as 
reported on the Form l*s are without value. It 
is to say that if the determinations do prove to be 
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of value, that the insight resulted from intuition 
and experience more than the application of profess 
ional standards. 

OBSERVATIONS OF IIISERVICE 
FROM 310 STAFF MEMBER 



During the in-service of October 1, 1980, I sat in on one of 
the Credit Evaluations and made the following observations. I had 
not been to these evaluations before, therefore my observations may 
be pointing out issues that may have been previously discussed. 



PROCEDURE 

1. Need a more formal atmosphere at the meeting. 

2. Heed orientation for new teachers. I noticed that some of the 
new teachers were not contributincr. Could it be because they 
were not sure of what was happening? 

3. Establish concrete standards/guidelines for aiving or withhold- 
ing high school credit. 

4. Fom could be set up with criteria for giving NC or C. 
Reasons may include: ^ 

1. Physical handicap 

2. Temporary illness 

3 . Medication 

4. Ability to receive 

' credit in one class 

I and not in another - 

type of class - lecture 
vs , hands on-^time of class- 
morning vs. afternoon 
vs. evening. 

5. Because this was done very 
informally, there seemed to 
be^two crroups identified in 
the homes; 

1. those v;ho do everything 

2. those who do nothing 

Maybe this could be looked into - seemed as thouah too many decisions 
were made without concrete reasons. 

6. The teachers in some cases >.ad 
a problem identifying the students* 
Maybe the lists can be broken dovm 
into v/ings or floors. 

7. Clarify our terms, especially "disor- 
ientated" as opposed to "confused" 
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APPENDIX II 
Examples of Self-Assessments Forms 



SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL FORM A: Dr. Steve Jnrs of the University of Toledo, 
School of Education suggested that we mi.v*t try using a semantic differ- 
ential in our evaluation process . The Ixst of six continuums is design- 
ed to address six essentials of education as sxjxnmarized by: 

1. H.Y.McClusky 's Theory of Margin, 

2. A.Maslow's Self Actualization, 

3. E.Erikson's Ego-Integrity, 

4. P.Freire's Critical Consciousness, 

5. R.Havighurst 's Socialization, 

6. C.Rogers' Self -Growth. 

The student completes a form for each class they finish and a teacher al- 
so comletes a form for each student, recording, in their opinion, what the 
student's feelings were toward the class. We then can correlate the two 
scores to determine, for one thing, whether the perception of the teach- 
er is accurate* 



Class: 



Date: 



Student's Name: 

Place a mark on the line that best desribes your reaction to this class. 
I have found this class to be: 
1. EMPOWERING 



2. FULFILLING 

3. UNDERSTANDABLE, 

4. USEFUL 

5. FRIENDLY 

6. NEW 



draining 
jdisappdinting 
j:dnfusing 
jjseleis 

OLD 



Teacher's Name:^ 
class: 



Student's Name: \ 



Place a mark on the line that best describes, in your professional opinion, your stu- 
dents r*act Ion to this class: 



1. EMPOWERING 

2. FULFILLING 

3. UNDERSTANDABLE. 

4. USEFUL 

5. FRIENDLY 

6. NEW 



_ORAINING . 
JJISAPPDINTING 
_CDNFUSING 
JJSELESS 
LDNELY 



OLD 



NOTES: 
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SELF EVALUATION 

5 

WAMEt _CLASSl , . 

BBLOM YOU WILL FIND 11 QUESTIONS WHICH ASK YOt TO IHOICATB 
WHAT THIS COUaSB HAS HEAMT TO YOU. YOU ARE ASKED TO PLACE AN X 
SOMEWHERE BETWEEIl TWO OPPOSITE WORDS; FOR EXAMPLE, 

"THIS CLASS HAS BEEN: EXCITING s : : » : i BOEING* 

IT THE CLASS HAS BEEN VERY EXCITING YOU WOULD PLACE AN X ON THE 
LINE NEAREST TO THE WORD "EXCITING", IF THE CLASS WAS VERY BORING 
THEN YOU WOULD PLACE AN X ON THE LINE NEAREST THE WORD "BORING" 
AND; ir THE CLASS WAS EXCITING HALF OF THE TIME AND BORING THE 
OTHER HALF OF THE TIME YOU WOULD PLACE AN X ON THE LINE HALF WAY 
BETWEEN "EXCITING* AND "BORING"; OR PLACE AN X ON ANY OTHER LINE 
THAT BEST INDICATES YOUR FEELING ABOUT WHAT THIS CLASS HAS MEANT 

TO YOU. 

I .FOUND THIS CLASS TO BE: 

NEW : : : : s ' P^D 

GOOD t : : 

DRAINING_:__:_:J.:_:_:^iNVIGORATING 

UNDERSTWIDABLE : : : : : : ^CONFUSING 

CHEERFUL : : : : .-^DEPRESS ING 

POOR : : : ' R^CH 

EASY : : : : - ^HARD ' 

EXCITING_:_^__:_:__:__:_BORI«G 

FRIESDLY__: : : :__:__:_SNOBBISK / 

USSFUL___ __US ELESS 
F0LFILLING__:1.:_:_^_ ._:_DISAPP9ItaTING 
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